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EDITOR'S PREFACE 


JN this edition of Maf7mon I have endeavoured to 
illustiate Scott by himself 

(i) By extiacts fiom and lefeiences to his novels and 
poMns, some of which {eg Iva^ihoe) most boys 
will have lead before they begin Mtu7mon 

( 11 / By extracts from his othei works, illustrative of 
Scottish histoiy and the days of chivalry, eg 
from the Tales of a Gra7idfatht> y the Bofder 
Mt7isi7elsy and the notes to it, the on 

Chivahyy &c 

In this way I hope both to make Mar77ii07i itself moie 
mteiesting to young rcadeis, and to induce them to read 
moie of Scott aftei wards 

I have tried to make the couise of the story clear and 
I have not shuink from explaining many w'oids and 
phrases, w^hich to an oldci readei seem plain enough, but 
which (fiom my expciience as a teachci) I believe bo>s 
who aie beginning to lead poetiy, find diiacult and con- 
fusing If I have been piofuse m illustrations fiom old 
Scottish history and tradition, and fiom legendary histoiy 
generally, I may plead m excuse that this is only following 
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the exfimple Scott himself has set in his notes I should 
like to mention that often, when I \Mshcd to use an 
extiact, I have been unable to quote it altciation, 

as many haid woids needed simplif)ing , but in ill cases 
(I believe) I have indicated at the foot of the note the 
souicc from which it is diawn I have not, however, 
thought this necessaiy wheie I have diawn fiom 
dictionaiies and books of refcience like those of Skeat, 
Naies, Jamieson, &.c The glossai} is piactically 
taken entirel> from the invaluable woik of Piuf Skeat 
The many lefeiences, without quotation, m the notes 
may not be much used by boys geneially, Ixit they will 
be evceedingl> useful to the teacher In a quotation fiom 
an eaily English writer I have sometimes ventuied to 
modernize the spelling, to make the meaning clear to 
beginners 

I ought peihaps to sa>, that m the general introduction, 
as m the notes to the cantos, I hav e tried as fai as possible 
to wiite only what could be undei stood b> young boys, 
but that I have not conceined m}self about this in the 
notes to the mtioductoiy epistles, which should be read 
apart from the rest of the poem, and seemed to iccjuiic a 
somewhat different tieatment Some of the extiacts fiom 
Lockhart, given in illustiation of tlicsc epistles, may, 
however, be of mteicst to the youngest leader 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mi P Z Round, n a , 
of the New Shakspeie Society, foi valuable sui^gcstions 
with leference to some disputed etymologies, and espe- 
cially foi the levision of the pi oofs of the whole of the 
Glossary 
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jr\A TE of Ma^mton — Manmo^t was begun in Novem- 
bei, 1806 (when the authoi, Walter Scott, was 
thirty-five yeais old), and finished by the beginning of 
1808 It v^s not the hist of Scott’s great poems foi in 
1805 he had published the Lay of the Last Mmst^el, and 
had with one bound placed himself among the chief 
poets ‘of the age But this, as Scott himself tells us, 
made him the more anxious to make his next poem a 
success Accordingly, to quote his own woids, ‘^par* 
ticular passages” of Marmton were "laboured with a 
good deal of care, by one by whom much care was seldom 
bestowed ” But he tells us something moie " Whether” 
(he continues) “the woik was woith the laboiii or not, I 
am no competent judge , but I may be permitted to sa), 
that the penod of its composition was a very happy one 
m my life , so much so that I lemember with pleasuie, 
at this moment, some of the spots m which pai ticular 
passages were composed” The poet, then, stiove to 
give us his best the woik was a labour of love to 
him add to this that the subject, as we shall see, Nvas 
just suited to his genius, and we shall not be suipnsed 
that Mivmtofi is a masterpiece, and the gieatest of 
Scott’s poems 

Title of Marmion—U we want to undei stand and 
enjoy any poem fully, 'we must try to disco\er what the 
author’s idea was, what objects he set befoie himself in 

A 2 
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writing It Now the full title of this poem is Marmion • 
A Tale of Flodden Field ^ and Scott tells us m the 
advertisement to the first edition (see p skz) that it is a 
Romafice, and that he is tiying in it to “ paint Che manners 
of the feudal times f t*e of the days of chivalry 
Marmion a Romance — We ought then first to under- 
stand cleaily what Scott means by a romance 
In the days when Noiman and Plantagenet kings ruled 
England {t e in feudal times, or, as they are sometimes 
called, the Middle Ages), and when all through Western 
Euiope the mail-clad knights held sway over the common 
people by their strength and prowess in war — in those days 
grew up the romance of chivalry Those weie times of 
much %hting and little knowledge, and so minstrels sang 
strange tales of knightly adventuie, tales full^ of wonder 
and of wai The knight of course had his encounters 
with eaithly foes , but he had moie to fear than J:hesc 
For in the Middle Ages men believed in spirits, good 
and evil, and in enchanters who had dealings with these 
spirits , and so the knight had to be prepaied for the 
dreadful stiuggle with these wizaids and their ghostly 
allies And while he encounteied all these dangers, 
spurred on by his 

« Valour high, 

And the proud glow of Chivalry, 

That buin’d to do and dare,’’-* 

he was supported also by Love’s keen wish for the 
dangers he sought were often met by command of his 
lady-love, and her hand was the reward of his success. 

Marmion then being a romance, we shall expect to 
find the principal character or hero^ as Scott calls him,'^ 
Lord Marmion, meeting with many warlike adventures, 
and distinguishing himself in the day of battle We 
shall expect too to hear strange tales of ghosts and 

* Introd Ep VI 135 * See Scott's Bndal of Triennmn^ III vxi 

^ See Advert p 22 
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wizards, such as the host’s tale of Lord Gifford, and of 
the fight between Alexander III and the ghostly 
knight/ and Sm. David Lindesay’s tale of the ghostly 
warning givftn to James IV and we shall not be 
surpnsed at the phantom summoners of Edinburgh 
Cross, 3 or at Marmion’s riding out to the Pictish camp 
m the hope of challenging a spint to combat ^ Again, 
there will naturally be in the romance a loye story, 
though in this poem it is not Marmion himself, but 
De Wilton, his iival, who is beloved by Clare, the 
heroine 

Lastly, It may be noticed that Scott follows the 
example of the old minstrels in the numbei and extent 
of his descriptions The old romances were full of long 
accounts ol^ tournaments, &c the singer was always 
pausing in his story to paint in glowing colours the 
scenes, amid which his characters were moving and 
in the same way Scott gives us in Marmon a senes of 
pictures of life in the days of chivalry The very names 
of the SIX cantos into which the poem is divided— the 
Castle, the Convent, the Inn, the Camp, the Court, and 
the Battle — these veiy names show how completely Scott 
disco\ ers to us m Marinion the past which he knew so 
well 

As legards the details of the story, the reader i$ 
referred to the notes, where an attempt has been made to 
trace the plot carefully, and to point out the skill with 
which the tale is told by the poet — who was in a few 
years (we must remember) to become the greatest of 
English storytellers— the author of the Waverley novels 

Marmion^ a Tale of Flodden Field — But Scott is not 
wilting merely the adventures of Marmion he calls his 
poem also A Tale of Flodden Field Indeed, he is 
iiardly likely to have put the date of his story so late — 

* III X\X -XXV ® IV XV -Wll 

^ V« \xv -xxvu * III xxvm -xxx , IV xix -xxi 
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the events m it are supposed to happen between August 
and September, 1513, a time when the days of chivalry 
were fast passing away— he would, we ma|^ imagine, have 
chosen a period nearer the golden age of knighthood, the 
days of Cressy and Poitiers, but for his wish to tell the 
tale of Flodden, that “fat^ field” which left such a 
dreadful mark on his country’s history, 

“Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield ’ 

England and Scotland^ 1500-13 — To understand the 
poem, we ought then to know clearly what was happen- 
ing m England and Scotland during the years immediately 
before 1513 

In Scotland, James IV, a young, able, warlike, and 
chivalrous prince, had been ruling for some years ® Down 
to 1509 he had had to deal with Henry VII. of England, a 
man cautious and crafty, who had come to the throne at 
the close of a long civil war — ^the Wars of the Roses — 
who was most anxious for peace in order to crush the 
Enghsh nobility, and who was m serious danger from the 
Yorkists and the Yorkist pretenders, Lambert Simnel and 
Perkin Warbeck Had he hved as long as James IV, 
very likely there would never have been anything like 
Flodden Field It is true James took up the cause of 
Perkin Warbeck, and made war on England in his behalf 
but Henry succeeded in winning Scotland over to his 
alliance, gave James his daughter Margaret in marriage, 
and showed himself most conciliatory and anxious for 
peace in all the petty disputes that arose between the two 
countries. When, however, Henry VIII succeeded his 
father in 1509, things changed rapidly for the worse 
between England and Scotland A young, ambitious, 
and warlike prince was not likely to be careful to avoid 

* VI xxxiv 1065-6. 

® Since 1488, when he became king at the age of fifteen 
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giving offence to James, as the cautious Henry VII had 
been On the contiary, he was likely on his own part to 
resent highly e»en the slightest aggiession on the part of 
Scotland K1 feeling therefore speedily arose between 
the two kings , and when Henry joined the Holy League 
against Fiance, James was easily persuaded to make 
war on England We need not here give any account of 
the Holy League Ours 

“ Is a tale of Flodden F leld, 

And not a history 

It is enough to remember that, when Henry invaded 
Fiance, James determined to take advantage of his 
absence to invade his dominions Besides the grievances 
he had agai||pt Henry,® his chivalrous nature was woiked 
upon by the Fiench queen, who called on him as her 
knight 

“ Foi her to break a lance. 

And bid the banners of his band 
In English bieezes dance ” ® 

He sent a heiald with a message of defiance to Henry, 
who was then besieging Teiouenne, and, without waiting 
foi an answer, invaded England He found that country 
defended by the Earl of Surrey , and ere the herald 
leturned, Flodden had been fought, and James and a 
multitude of the Scottish nobility slain Full particulars 
of the battle, of the campaign, and of the causes of 
dispute between the two countiies will be found in the 
notes 

The Metre of Manmon — ^When a poet has chosen a 
subject, he has next to choose his metre Poetry differs 
fiom prose, in that the syllables with accents and without 
follow one another m poetiv accoidmg to a ceitain law. 
The poet may choose what arrangement he likes — in 
other words, what metre oi measure he pleases, but when 
* V xxxiv 1013-4 ® See V xiii 380-3 and note, etc 3 V x 272-6 
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he has once chosen it, he must obey the rules he has laid 
down for himself. For example, he may take a metre in 
which as a rule there are two unaccented ^jyllables for one 
accented (or, in other words, two short syllables for one 
long one), as in the ballad of Lochinvar '^ — 

“ O, young I Lochinvar | is come out | of the west, 

Through all | the wide Bor | d^r his steed | was th^ best;” &c. 

Or again, he may take a metre in w^hich the accented 
and unaccented syllables come alter^iatcly^ this being 
the metre of Marniion — the unaccented syllable in this 
poem going before the accented® one — e.g. in Marmion^s 
defiance of Douglas — 

“And if I thou saidst ] I am | not peer | 

To an I y lord | in Scot | land here, 

Lowland ( or High | land far, | or near, ( 

Lord An | gus, thdu [ hast lied !” | ® 

O 

Each of the divisions marked off above is called a foot^ 
and the poet may vary his metre by taking more or less 
of these feet, thus making the line longer or shorter. 
Now in selecting his metre, and in using it, he will con- 
sider what suits his subject best. Pope has told us, in 
lines that cannot be quoted too often, that 

“ The sound should be an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar ; 

When Ajax strives some rock*s vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla scours 'he plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the main.”* 

* y. xii. 

® N.B, — There are exceptions to this rule. Occasionally we find the 
accented syllable going before the unaccented, especially at the beginning of 
a line; e.g-. in the third line of the above extract. (“Ldwiand, etc.”) 

3 VI. xiv. 435-8. 4 £ssaj/ on Criticism^ 1 . 365-73. 
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For the success of a poem, therefore, much depends on 
the metre chosen, and the skilful use and variation of it. 
Now the metric Scott adopts in Marmton is, as he tells 
us, the eight-syllabled line, “which forms the structure 
of so much minstrel poetry, that it may be properly 
termed the Romanize staziza^ by way of distinction”* 
(See the first three lines of Marmion’s defiance, given 
above ) But to prevent monotony he varies the metre ; 
and the most frequent variation is the use of a short line 
of three feet (or six syllables), instead of one of four feet 
(or eight syllables) , in the fourth line of the passage 
just referred to — 

“Lord An J gus, thou | hast lied 

This exat^iple shows well the value of the short line to 
Scott It makes Marmion's defiance ring like a pistol 
shot in our ears Take as another example, showing the 
advantage of the occasional short line, the description of 
Eustace's leaving Claie — 

“ Then Eustace mounted too yet staid 
As loath to leave the helpless maid, 

WheUy fast as shaft can fly^ 

Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein dangling from his head, 

Housing and saddle bloody red. 

Lord Mai mum* s steed lush'd by , 

And Eustace, maddenmg at the sight, 

A look and sign to Clara cast 
To mark he would return in haste, 

Then plunged into the fght ” * 

Geneially speaking it may be said that the short line 
occurs rarely, if at all, m the tamer parts of the poem — e g, 
m the description of the Abbess 3 and of Lord Gifford^-— but 
that when the story takes fire, so to speak — eg m Mar* 
mion's account of his ghostly encounter, s oi the battle 

* Introd to Lay^ 1830 ® VI xxvii 833-43 3 II m iv. 

4 III XX XXI 5 IV XX XXI 
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scene at Flodden ^ — then the short line occurs often, and 
with the finest effect 

Further variations of couise occur Rtpidity of action 
IS expressed by the insertion of extra unaccerJted syllables , 
eg (of a border raid by moss-troopers) — 

** Have driink { the mdnks [ of Si Both | an’s ale, | 

And driven | the beeves | of Lau | derdale,*’ | etc ® 

Or again, the line is made more impressive by leaving 
out an unaccented syllable, while keeping the number of 
the accented syllables the same , in the Abbot’s 
sentence on Constance — 

“ Sis I ter, let [ thy sor [ rows cease j | 

Sin I fill bro [ ther, part | in peace ® 

where the short syllable at the beginning is omitted 

Further remarks on the vaiiation of the metre— on 
the ballad-like opening of Sir David Lindesay’s tale^ — 
will be found in the notes 

Marmton a Great Poem^ and Why — When we pass 
from the consideration of the story of Marmion, the 
metre, etc , to the ciiticism of the poem, as a poem — 
that is, when we try to estimate its poetic merits and 
defects — we are met with the following difficulty To 
cnticise a poem, or even to get much good from reading 
criticism by others, we require to have read a good deal 
of poetry for we cannot see the peculiar merit of one 
poem except by comparing it with others But the 
readers of Marmton for whom this book is intended, will 
probably have read no poems of considerable length 
except Scott’s — possibly not even these In this case, all 
that can be done for them is to direct them, as they lead, 
to the beauties of the poem, and this has been 
attempted m the notes They will have gained much, 
very much, if they learn to enjoy Marmton they must 


’ VI XXV et seq ® I xix 306 9 3 II xxxu 600-1 4 IV xv 
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not expect to be able to say, as yet, ix}ky they enjoy it In 
other words, they may appreciate the poem , they can 
hardly hope to be able to criticise it This much, at all 
events, may b^ told them In Marmton they are reading 
the highest work Scott did as a poet “ Judge Scotfs 
poetry,” it has been said, ‘‘by whatever test you will — 
whether it be a test of that which is peculiar to it, its 
glow of national feelings its marital ardour, its swift 
and rugged simplicity, or whethei it be a test of that 
which IS common to it with most other poetry, its attrac- 
tion for all romantic excitements, its special feeling for 
the pomp and ciicumstance of war, its love of light 
and colour — tested either way, Marmton will remain 
his finest poem The battle of Flodden Field touches 
his highest point m its expression of stein patriotic 
feeling, 11^ its passionate love of daring, and m the 
force and swiftness of its movement, no less than in 
the brilliancy of its romantic interests, the charm of 
its picturesque detail, and the glow of its scenic colour^ 
mg ” * 

If we ask why Scott produced a mastei piece in 
Marmion, the secret of his success is this Marmton is a 
great work because it is such peifectly true woik There 
IS nothing artificial about it, no straining after effect. 
Scott is not fo} cing himself to write about the days of 
old, and the scenery and history of Scotland he is not 
labouring to find what is fitting to say on these topics 
rather his mind and heart are so full of love of legend, 
love of nature, and love of country, that he can hardly 
help pouring out his soul in song 

If he is able to make the days of chivalry live again 
for us, It is because from his earliest childhood he had 
delighted in the old Border tiaditions, and had never 
ceased to “fasten like a tiger” — to use his own words — 
upon all the old stones he could find So, too, the love of 


* Hutton’s Scotty p 59 
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nature^ especially when to beauty of scenery was added 
the interest of legend and tradition^ had giown with his 
growth and stiengthened with his strength Speaking of 
the wild Border country he loved, he ^aid once to 
Washington Irving, “ If I did not see the heather at least 
once a year, I think I should die And every one who 
knew him was struck by his passion for stories of old 
times, and by the inexhaustible supply of old ballads and 
legends he poured forth for their delight “He earned 
us,” says the friend to whom he dedicated Rokeby^ “ one 
day to Melrose Abbey or Newark, another, to course 
with mountain greyhounds by Yarrow braes or St 
Mary’s Loch, repeating every ballad or legendary tale 
connected with the scenery Show me^^ he tells us 
himself, an old castle or a field of battle, and I 
was at home at once, filled it with its coippaiants m 
their proper costume, and overwhelmed my hearers by 
the enthusiasm of my description In crossing Magus 
Moor, 'near St Andrew’s, the spirit moved me tc* give 
a picture of the assassination of the Archbishop of St 
Andrew’s to some fellow-travellers with whom I was 
accidentally associated, and one of them, though well 
acquainted with the story, protested my narrative had 
frightened away his night’s sleep ” 

The same reality that inspires his pictures of scenery 
and of old times, also fills his outbursts of patriotic 
feeling The lines on Edinburgh in Canto IV and the 
introduction to the sixth Canto of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel^ would not thrill us as they do, if the love of 
Scotland had not glowed so intensely in the heart of the 
writer. Again, to take another example, Scott is able to 
realize and display to us the feelings of Marmion at the 
Pictish camp, 4 and of the Abbess during the demon 
summons at Edinburgh Cross, s because his Border blood 

* Mr Morritt See Lockhart * IV xxx 

3 “ Breathes there the man, with soul so dead,” &c 

4 IV XX XXI S V XXIV -XXVI. 
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sympathizes with, if it does not share, the superstitious 
terrors of the personages he describes Lastly, if it is 
tme — and we bClieve it is — that “ no one since the days 
of Homer has sung with such an impetuous and burning 
breath the muster, the march, the onset, and all the fiery 
vicissitudes of battle,”^ this is because no one has ever 
felt more than Scott “the fierce delight^*® of war The 
very circumstances under which the story of Flodden 
I leld was written, show how Scott himself felt what he 
wrote He had a great deal to do with forming a body 
of volunteer cavalry, of which he was quartermaster ,3 
and his fnend, Mr Skene, tells us that “many of the 
more energetic descriptions in Marmton, and paiticularly 
that of the battle of Flodden^ were stiuck out while he 
was in quarters with his cavalry, in the autumn of 1807 
In the intervals of drilling,” he says, “Scott used to 
delight walking his powerful black steed up and down 
by himself upon the Portobello sands, within the beating 
of the surge, and now and then vou would see him, 
plunge in his spurs and go otf as if at the chaige, with 
the spray dashing about him As we rode back to 
Musselburgh, he often came and placed himself beside 
me, to repeat the verses that he had been composing 
during these pauses of our exercise ” Like all his best 
work, the battle scene of Flodden, the finest of all his 
poetry, owes its life and power to the fact that what he 
wrote was so very real to himself 

The hitroductory Epistles^ In discussing Marmion 
we have not alluded to the Epistles m verse, placed as 
Introductions before each Canto, and addressed to friends 
of the author These Epistles should be read, not where 
they are placed, but apart from the mam portion of the 
poem The poet Southey, when he told Scott his opinion 
of Marmion, expressed as follows the almost universal 

* A. Cunningham ® Lard of the Isles^ IV xk 

3 See Introd Ep IV n 
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opinion about them ^‘The introductory epistles I did 
not wish away, because, as poems, they gave me gieat 
pleasuie , but I wished them at the end of the volume, or 
at the begm 7 iing — anywhere except where they were ” 

The truth is, as Scott’s biographer tells us, that ‘^they 
were not oiiginally intended to be interwoven in any 
fashion with the lomance of JIamnion Though the 
author himself does not allude to, and had perhaps foi- 
gotten the circumstance when wilting the Introductory 
Essay of 1830, they were announced, by an advertisement 
eaily m 1807, as Six Epistles from Ettrick Foicst, to be 
published in a sepaiate volume ” 

But lead apait from Marmion, and in connection with 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, they aie invaluable in helping 
us to look into Scott’s mind and appiecifte his genius 
aright Only let them not be allowed to mtenupt Ma?- 
viion, and we aie piepared to agree with Lockhart, w^hen 
he says, Aie theie any pages among all he ever wrote 
that one would be more soiiy he should not have written^ 
They are among the most delicious portraitures that 
genius evei painted of itself— -buoyant, vutuous, happy 
genius — exulting m its own energies, yet possessed and 
mastered by a cleai, calm, modest mind, and happy only 
m diffusing happiness around it ” 

As, howevei, the Introductory Epistles can haidly be 
fully appreciated by the young leadeis, for whom this 
edition is mainly intended, we shall reseive any further 
remarks for the notes to these Epistles, where they wnll 
be found illustrated by many passages fiom Lockhart, 
and where an attempt has been made to show how 
important they are to a right understanding of Scott, 
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A TALE OF FLO D DEN FIELD 
$n m Cantos 


Alas ’ that Scottish maid should sing 
Ihe comhat where her lover fell 
ri»t Scottish Bard should wake the string, 

Tht 


rhe triumph of our foes to tell ’ 


Levden 


TO IIIE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRY LORD MONTAGU, 

ETC ETC ETC 

THIS ROMANCE IS INSCRIBED BY 


THE AUTHOR 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Jt IS haidly to be exputed, that an Atitho} 'whom the Public 
have honourtd with some decree of applaust, should not be again 
a tiespasse) on their kindness Yet the Author op Marmion 
must be supposed to feel some anxiety concerning its success, since 
he IS sensible that he hazards, by this second iniiusion, any leputa’^ 
tion which his first Poem may have procured Jam 7 he piesait 
story tuins upon the piwate adventures of a pictitious chaiaUer , 
but IS called K Iale of Floddfn Field, bumtse iJu heids fate 
IS connuted loith that memoiable defeat, and the causes which led 
to it The design jof the Author was, if possible, to ttppri^c his 
leadeis, at the outset, of the date op his Stoiy, and to prepaie them 
foi the manners of the A ^e in which it is laul Any Historical 
Nafratwe, far more an attempt at Epic composition, exceeded his 
plan of a Romantic Tale , yel he may be per nutted to hope, fr om 
the popularity i?/ T he Lay of the Lasi Minsirel, that an 
attempt to paint the manners of the feudal hnus, upon a broadest 
Scale, and in the course of a more interesting story, will not be 
unacceptable to the Public 

The Poem opens about the commencement of August, and 
concludes with the defat of Flodchn, <Qth September, 1513 . 


Ashestiel, 180S 
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INTRODUCTION TO CANTO FIRST. 

^0 gl^tlitant iEstt. 

Asheskeli Ei trick Foi^st 

N OVEMBER’S sky is chill and drear, 

• November’s leaf is red and sear . 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 

That hems our little garden in, 

Low in Its dark and narrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 

So feeble trill’d the streamlet thiough 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through bush and brier, no longer green, lo 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 

Brawls ovei rock and wdd cascade, 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 

Hurries its waters to the Tweed 

No longer Autumn’s glowing red 
Upon oui Forest hills is shed , 

No more, beneath the evening beam, 

Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam , 

Away hath pass’d the heather-bell 

That bloom’d so rich on Needpath-fell ; 20 

Sallow his brow, and russet baie 

Are now the sister-heights of Yair 

The sheep, befoie the pinching heaven, 

To shelter’d dale and down are driven, 
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Where yet some faded herbage pines, 

And yet a watery sunbeam shines 
In meek despondency they eye 
The wither’d sward and wintry sky, 

And far beneath ^their summer hill, 

Stray sadly by Glenkmnon’s nil 30 

The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold, 

And wraps him closer fioni the cold , 

His dogs, no meiiy circles wheel, 

But, shivering, follow at his heel , 

A cowering glance they often cast, 

As deeper moans the gathering blast 

My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild. 

As best befits the mountain child, 

Feel the sad influence of the hour, 

And wail the daisy’s vanished flower 40 

Their summer gambols tell, and mouni, 

And anxious ask, — Will spring return, 

And buds and lambs again be gay, 

And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ' 

Yes, piattlers, yes The daisy’s flower 
Again shall paint your summei bower, 

Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The gai lands you delight to tie, 

The lambs upon the lea shall bound. 

The wild birds caiol to the round, 50 

And while you frolic light as they, 

Too short shall seem the summer day 

To mute and to mateiial things 
New life revolving summci brings. 

The genial call dead Nature hears. 

And m her glory reappears. 

But oh • my country’s wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 

What powerful call shall bid arise 

The buried w^rlifee and the wise , 60 

The mind that thought for Britain’s weal, 

The hand that grasp’d the victor steel? 

The vernal Sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flowei that blows ; 
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But vainly, vainly may he shine, 

Where gloiy weeps o’er Nelson’s shnne; 

And vainly pHerce the solemn gloom, 

That shiouds, O PiTT, thy hallowed tomb’ 

Deep graved in eveiy Biitish heart, 

O nevei let those names depart ’ 70 

Sav to your sons, — Lo, here his giave, 

Who victoi died on Gadxte wave, 

To him, as to the burning Igym, 

Shoit, bright, lesistless course was given 
Where’er his country’s foes were found, 

Was heard the fated thunder’s sound, 

Till buist the bolt on yonder shore, 

Roll’d, blazed, destroy’d, — and was no moie 

Nor mdurn ye less his perish’d worth, 

Who bade the conqueror go foith, 

And- launch’d that thundeibolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Tiafalgar, 

Who, born to guide such high emprize. 

For Britain’s weal was early wise, 

Alas ’ to whom the Almighty gave, 

For Britain’s sms, an early grave ’ 

His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 

A bauble held the pi ide of power, 

Spurn’d at the sordid lust of pelf. 

And served his Albion for herself, 

Who, when the fi antic crowd amain 
Strain’d at subjection’s bui sting rein, 

O’ei their wild mood full conquest gain’d, 

The pride, he would not crush, lestram’d, 

Show’d their fierce zeal a worthiei cause, 

And bi ought the fieeman’s aim, to aid the 
laws 

Had’st thou but lived, though stnpp’cTuf power, 

A watchman on the lonely towei , 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 

When fraud or danger were at hand , 

By thee, as by the beacon-light, 

Oui pilots had kept course aright , 


90 
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As some pioud column, though alone, 

Thy stiength had propp’d the totteiing thione 
Now IS the stately column bioke, « 

The beacon-light is quench’d m smoke, 

The trumpet’s silvei sound is still, 

The waidei silent on the hill * 

Oh think, how to his latest day, 

When Death, just hoveimg, claim’d his piey, no 
With Palmuie’s unalter’d mood, 

Finn at his dangeious post he stood ; 

Each call for needful lest icpell’d, 

With dying hand the rudder held, 

Till, in his fall, with fateful sway. 

The steerage of the realm gave way ^ 

Then, while on Britain’s thousand plains, 

One unpolluted church lemains, 

Whose peaceful bells ne’ei sent arounft 

The bloody tocsin’s maddening sound, 120 

But still, upon the hallow’d day, 

Convoke the swains to piaise and pi ay, 

While faith and civil peace aie dear. 

Glace this cold marble with a teai, — 

He, who pieseived them, Pitt, lies heie ’ 

Nor yet suppiess the geneious sigh, 

Because his rival slumbers nigh , 

Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 

Lest It be said o’er Fox’s tomb 

For talents mourn, untimely lost, 130 

When best employ’d, and wanted most , 

Mourn genius high, and loie piofound, 

And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 

And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine , 

And feelings keen, and fancy’s glow, — 

They sleep with him who sleeps below 
And, if thou mourn’st they could not save 
Fiom erior him who owms this grave, 

Be every harsher thought suppress’d, 140 

And sacied be the last long rest 
Here^ wheie the end of eaithly things 
Lays heroes, patnots, baids, and kings ; 
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Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue, 

Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung , 

Here^ wheie fietted aisles piolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke agen, 

All peace on earth, good-will to men , ” 

If evei fiom an English heart, 150 

O, here let piejudice depart, 

And, partial feeling cast aside, 

Recoid, that Fox a Biiton died^ 

When Em ope crouch’d to Fiance’s yoke. 

And Austiia bent, and Piussia bioke, 

And the firm Russian’s purpose brave, 

Was baitei’d by a timorous slave, 

Even then dishonoiu’s peace he spurn’d. 

The sullied olive-bianch return’d, 

Stood foi his countiy’s glorv fast, 160 

And nail’a hei colouis to the mast * 

Heaven, to rewaid his firmness, gave 
A poition in this honoui’d giave, 

And ne’ei held maible m its trust 
Of two such wondious men the dust 

With more than moital powers endow’d, 

How high they soar’d above the ciowd • 

Theirs was no common paity race, 

Jostling by daik intrigue foi place , 

Like fabled Gods, then mighty war 170 

Shook realms and nations m its jai , 

Beneath each bannei proud to stand, 

Look’d up the noblest of the land, 

Till through the British world weie known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone 
Spells of such force no wizaid giave, 

E’ei framed in dark Thessalian cave, 

Though his could diain the ocean dry, 

And force the planets from the sky 

These spells aie spent, and, spent with these, iSo 

The wine of life is on the lees 

Genius, and taste and talent gone, 

Foi evei tomb’d beneath the stone, 

Whei e— taming thought to human pride ’ — 

The might} chiefs sleep side by side. 
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Diop upon Fox’s giave the teai, 

’Twill tiickle to his iival’s biei , 

O’er Pitt’s the mouinful requiem sround, 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound 

The solemn echo seems to ciy, — 190 

“ Heie let their discord with them die 

Speak not for those a sepaiate doom, 

Whom Fate made Biotheis m the tomb, 

But search the land of living men, 

Wheie wilt thou find their like agen?” 

Rest, ardent Spuits ’ till the cues 
Of dying Nature bid you rise, 

Not even your Biitam’s groans can pieice 
The leaden silence of >oui heaise, 

Then, O, how impotent and vain 200 

This grateful tiibutaiy strain* 

Though not immark’d from n 01 them clime, 

Ye heard the Boidei Minstrel’s rhyme 
His Gothic harp has o’ei you rung , 

The Bard you deign’d to praise, your deathless names 
has sung 

Stay yet, illusion, stay a while, 

My wilder’d fancy still beguile * 

From this high theme how can I part, 

Eie half unloaded is my heart * 

Foi all the tcais e’er soirow drew, 210 

And all the raptures fancy knew, 

And all the keener rush of bloocl, 

That throbs thiough bard m barddike mood, 

Were here a tribute mean and low, 

Though all their mingled streams could flow — 

Woe, wonder, and sensation high. 

In one spung-tide of ecstasy*— 

It will not be — it may not last — 

The vision of enchantment’s past 

Like frostwork m the morning ray, 220 

The fancied fabric melts away , 

Each Gothic aich, memorial-stone, 

And long, dim, lofty aisle, are gone ; 

And, lingering last, deception dear, 

The chon’s high sounds die on mv eai» 
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Now slow return the lonely down, 

The silent pastures bleak and brown, 

The faim be^jirt with copsewood wild, 
The gambols of each frolic child, 

Mixing then shiill cries with the tone 
Of Tweed's dark wateis rushing on 

Prompt on unequal tasks to run, 

Thus Natuie disciplines her son 
Meeter, she says, for me to stray, 

And waste the solitary day, 

In plucking from yon fen the reed, 

And watch it floating down the Tweed; 

Or idly list the shrilling lay, 

With which the milkmaid cheeis her way, 
Mai king its cadence rise and fail. 

As from the field, beneath her pail. 

She trip^it down the uneven dale 
Meeter for me, by yondei cairn, 

Tlie ancient shepherd^s tale to learn , 
Though oft he stop m rustic fear. 

Lest his old legends tire the ear 
Of one, who, m his simple mind, 

May boast of book-learn'd taste refined 

But thou, my friend, can'st fitly tell, 

(For few have lead romance so well,) 

How still the legendary lay 
O'er poet's bosom holds its sway, 

How on the ancient minstrel strain 
Time lays his palsied hand in vam , 

And how our hearts at doughty deeds. 

By warnois wrought in steely weeds, 

Still throb foi fear and pity's sake , 

As when the Champion of the Lake 
Enters Morgana’s fated house, 

Or in the Chapel Perilous, 

Despising spells and demons' force, 

Holds converse with the unbuiied coise ; 
Oi when. Dame Ganore's grace to move, 
(Alas, that lawless was their love 0 
He sought proud Tarquin in his den, 

And freed full sixty knights , or when, 
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A sinful man, and unconfess’d, 

He took the Sangieal’s holy quest, 

And, slumbeiing, saw the vision hi^^i, 

He might not view with waking e>e 270 

The mightiest chiefs of Biitish song 
Scorn’d not such legends to piolong 
They gleam thiough Spenser’s elfin dicani, 

And mix in Milton’s heavenly theme , 

And Dr} den, in immoital stiain, 

Had laised the Table Round again. 

But that a 1 ibald King and Court 
Bade him toil on, to make them spoit , 

Demanded foi their niggard pay, 

F It for then souls, a looser lay, 280 

Licentious satiie, song, and play , 

The woild defiauded of the high design, 
Piofanedthe God-given strength, and mail’d the lofty 
line 

Warm’d by such names, w ell mav we thcii, 

Though dwindled sons of little men, 

Essay to break a feeble lance 
In the fair fields of old lomance , 

Oi seek the moated castle’s cell, 

Wheie long thiough talisman and spell. 

While tyrants ruled, and damsels w ept, 290 

Thy Genius, Chivaliy, hath slept 
Theie sound the hai pings of the North, 

Till he awake and sally foith, 

On venturous quest to "prick again. 

In all his arms, with all his tram. 

Shield, lance, and biand, and plume, and scaif, 

Fay, giant, diagon, squire, and dwaif. 

And wizard with his wand of might. 

And errant maid on palfiey white 

Around the Genius weave then spells, 300 

Pure Love, who scarce his passion tells , 

Mysteiy, half veil’d and half reveal’d , 

And Honour, with his spotless shield , 

Attention, wath fix’d eye , and Feai, 

That loves the tale she shiinks to heai 
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And gentle Courtesy , and Faith, 

Unchanged by suffeiings, time, 01 death ; 

And Valour,|lion-mettled lord, 

Leaning upon his own good swoid 

Well has thy fair achievement shown, 310 

A worthy meed may thus be won , 

Ytene^s oaks — beneath whose shade 
Their theme the meiiy mmstiels made, 

Of Ascapart, and Bevis bold. 

And that Red King, who, while of old, 

Thiough Boldrewood the chase he led, 

By his loved huntsman’s an ow bled — 

Ytene’s oaks have heaid again 
Renew’d such legendary strain , 

For thou hast sung, how He of Gaul, 320 

That Amadis so famed in hall, 

Foi Oriafia, foil’d in fight 
llie Neciomancei’s felon might , 

And well in modern verse hast wove 
Paitenopex’s mystic love 
Heai, then, attentive to my lay, 

A knightly tale of Albion’s eldei day. 
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I. 

T^AY set on Norham’s castled steep, 

And Tweed^s fan iivei, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot s mountains lone 
The battled toweis, the donjon keep, 

The loophole grates, where captives weep, 

The flanking walls that lound it sweep, 

In yellow lustie shone 
The wan lors on the turrets high, 

Moving athwart the evening sky. 

Seem’d forms of giant height lo 

Then aimour, as it caught the rays, 

Flash’d back again the western blaze, 

In lines of dazzling light 

II 

Saint Geoige’s banner, broad and gay, 

Now faded, as the fading ray 
Less bright, and less, was flung , 

The evening gale had scaice the powei 
To wave it on the Donjon Towei, 

So heavily it hung 

The scouts had parted on their seai ch, 20 

The Castle gates weie ban’d , 

Above the gloomy poital aich. 

Timing his footsteps to a maich, 

The Warder kept his guaid , 

Low humming, as he paced along, 

Some ancient 13oider gatheiing song. 
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A distant trai|ipling sound he- hears , 
He looks abroad, and soon appeals, 
O^er Hornclitf-hill a plump of spears, 
Beneath a pennon gay , 

A hoiseman, darting from the crowd, 
Like lightning from a summer cloud, 
Spurs on his mettled courser proud, 
Before the daik array 
Beneath the sable palisade, 

That closed the Castle banicade, 

His bugle horn he blew , 

The Wardei hasted from the wall, 
And warn’d the Captain m the hall, 
For well the blast he knew , 

And joyfully that knight did call, 

To sewerf squire, and seneschal. 

IV 

Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoisie, 
Bring pasties of the doe, 

And quickly make the entrance free, 
And bid my heralds ready be, 

And every minstrel sound his glee, 
And all oui tiumpets blow , 

And, from the platform, spare ye not 
To fire a noble salvo-shot , 

Lord Marmion waits below 
Then to the Castle’s lower ward 
Sped forty yeomen tall, 

The iron-studded gates unbarFd, 
Raised the portcullis’ ponderous guard, 
The lofty palisade unsparr’d 
And let the drawbridge fall, 

V 

Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode. 
Proudly his red-roan«,charger trode, 

His helm hung at the saddlebow ; 

WeU by his visage you might know 
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He was a stalwoith knight, and keen, 

And had in many a battle been , 

The seal on his brown cheek reveal’d 
A token tiue of Bosworth field , 

His eyebrow dark, and eye of fire, 

Show’d spiiit proud, and piompt to irc , 

Yet lines of thought upon his cheek 

Did deep design and counsel speak 

His forehead, by his casque worn bare, 70 

His thick mustache, and curly hair, 

Coal-black, and grizzled heie and there, 

But moie through toil than age , 

His squaie-tuin’d joints, and strength of limb, 
Show’d him no carpet knight so trim, 

But in close fight a champion grim. 

In camps a leader sage 

VI 

Well was he arm’d from head to heel, 

In mail and plate of Milan steel , 

But his strong helm, of mighty cost, 80 

Was all with burnish’d gold emboss’d , 

Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hover’d on hei nest, 

With wings outspiead, and forwaid breast , 

E’en such a falcon, on his shield, 

Soar’d sable in an azure field 
The golden legend boie aright, 

IDho cliech?" at me, to beath to Disfet 
Blue was the chargei’s broider’d lem , 

Blue ribbons deck’d his aiching mane , 90 

The knightly housing’s ample fold 
Was velvet blue, and trapp’d with gold 

VII 

Behind him rode two gallant squires, 

Of noble name, and knightly sues , 

They burn’d the gilded spurs to claim , 

For well could each a war-horse tame, 

Could draw the bow, the swoid could sway, 

And lightly bear the ring away ; 
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Nor less with courteous piecepts stored, 

Could dance Jn hall, and can e at board, loo 

And frame lc|^e-ditties passing rare, 

And sing them to a lady fair 

VIII. 

Four men-at-arms came at then backs, 

With halbeit, bill, and battle-axe 

They bore Lord Marniion's lance so stiong, 

And led his sumpter-miiles along, 

And ambling palfiey, ^\hen at need 
Him listed ease his battle-steed 
The last and tiustiest of the foui, 

On high his foiky pennon boie , no 

Like swallow’s tail, m shape and hue, 

Fluttei’d the stieamei glossy blue, 

Where, btezon’d sable, as befoie, 

The towering falcon seem’d to soar 
Last, twenty yeomen, two and two. 

In hosen black, and jerkins blue, 

With falcons broidei’d on each breast, 

Attended on their loid’s behest 
Each, chosen for an archer good, 

Knew hunting-ciaft by lake or wood , i:c 

Each one a six-foot bow could bend, 

And far a cloth-’said shaft could serd , 

Each held ? boai-speai tough and strong. 

And at then belts then qiuveis rung 
Then dusty palficys, and aiiay, 

Show’d they had mai ch’d a weary way 

IX 

Tis meet that I should tell >ou now, 

How fairly aim’d, and oidei’d how, 

The soldieis of the guaid. 

With musket, pike, and morion, 130 

To welcome noble Marnnon, 

Stood in the Castle-yaid , 

Minstrels and trumpeteis weie there, 

The gunner held his linstock yare, 

For welcome-shot piepared . 
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Enter’d the train, and such a clang, 

As then through all his tunets rang 
Old Norham never heard 

X 

The guaids their momce-pikes advanced, 

The trumpets flouiish’d brave, 140 

The cannon from the lamparts glanced. 

And thundering welcome gave 
A blithe salute, m maitial soit. 

The minstrels well might sound. 

For, as Lord Marmion cross’d the couit. 

He scatteied angels lound 
“Welcome to Noiham, Marmion ’ 

Stout heart, and open hand * 

Well dost thou brook thy gallant roan, 

Thou flower of English land 150 

XI 

Two pursuivants, whom tabarts deck. 

With silver scutcheon lound their neck, 

Stood on the steps of stone. 

By which you leach the donjon gate, 

And there, with heiald pomp and state, 

They hail’d Lord Marmion 
They hail’d him Loid of Fontenaye, 

Of Lutterward, and Scrivelbaye, 

Of Tamwoith tower and town , 

And he, their courtesy to requite, 160 

Gave them a chain of twelve marks’ weight, 

All as he lighted down 
“Now, largesse, largesse. Lord Marmion, 

Knight of the crest of gold ’ 

A blazon’d shield, in battle won, 

Ne’er guarded heait so bold ” 

XII 

They marshall’d him to the Castle-hall, 

Where the guests stood all aside. 

And loudly flourish’d the trumpet-call, 

And the heialds loudly cued, 
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“Room, lorcirngs, room for Loid Marmion, 

With the cr^t and helm of gold ’ 

Full well we Tnow the trophies won 
In the lists at Cottiswold 
There, vainly Ralph de Wilton sti ove 
^Gainst Mainiion’s force to stand , 

To him he lost his lady-love, 

And to the King his land 
Ourselves beheld the listed field, 

A sight both sad and fair , i8o 

We saw Lord Marmion pierce his shield, 

And saw his saddle bare , 

We saw the victor wm the ciest 
He wears with worthy pride , 

And on the gibbet-tiee, leversed. 

His foeman^s scutcheon tied 
Place, nobles, foi the Falcon-Knight * 

Room, foom, ye gentles gay, 

For him who conquered in the right, 

Marmion of F ontenaye * 190 

XIII 

Then stepp’d to meet that noble Loid, 

Sir Hugh the Heron bold, 

Baron of Twisell, and of Ford, 

And Captain of the Hold 
He led Lord Marmion to the deas, 

Raised o^er the pavement high, 

And placed him in the upper place — 

They feasted full and high 
The whiles a Northern harpei rude 
Chanted a rhyme of deadly feud, 200 

How the fierce Thirwalls, and Ridleys all^ 

Stout Wtlhfnondswick^ 

And Hardrtding Dick, 

And Hu^kte 0/ Haw don, and Will d the Wall, 
Have set on Sir Albany Featkerstonhaugh^ 

And taken his life at the Deadmaiils-shaw ” 

Scantly Lord Maimion’s ear could brook 
The harper’s barbaious lay , 

Yet much he praised the pains he took, 

And well those pains did pay . 
c 
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Foi lady^s suit, and minstiers stiain, 

By knight should ne’ei be iieaid m vain 

XIV 

^^Novv, good Loid Maimion,” Heion sa>s, 

“ Of youi fair couilesy, 

I pi ay you bide some little space 
In this poor tower with me 
Here may you keep your aims fiom rust, 

May bieathe your wai -horse well , 

Seldom hath pass’d a week but giubt 

Oi feat of arms befell 220 

The Scots can lein a mettled steed , 

And love to couch a spear , — 

Saint Geoige • a stiirmg life they lead, 

That have such neighbouis neai 
Then stay with us a little space, 

Our northern wars to learn , 

I pray you, foi }oui lady’s giace 
Lord Maimion’s biow grew stern 

XV 

The Captain maik’d his altei’d look, 

And gave a squiie the sign , 230 

A mighty wassail-bowl he took, 

And crown’d it high m wine 
“ Now pledge me here, Lord Marmion 
But fiist I pray thee fair, 

Where hast thou left that page of thmc, 

That used to serve thy cup of wine, 

Whose beauty was so rare ? 

When last in Raby towers we met, 

The boy I closely eyed, 

And often mark’d his cheeks weie wet, 240 

With tears he fain would hide 
His was no lugged horse-boy’s hand, 

To burnish shield or sharpen brand, 

Or saddle battle-steed , 

But meeter seem’d for lady fair, 

To fan her clreek, or curl her hair, 

Or thiough embroidery, rich and rare, 

The siendei silk to lead . 
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His skin was fan, his iinglets gold, 

His bosom when he sigh’d, 250 

The russet doublet’s rugged fold 
Could scaice repel its piide * 

Say, hast thou given that lovely youth 
To serve in lady’s bower ^ 

Or was the gentle page, in sooth, 

A gentle pai amour 

XVI 

Loid Marmion ill could brook such jest , 

He roll’d his kindling eye, 

With pain his rising wiath suppiess’d, 

Yet made a calm leply 260 

‘‘That boy thou thought’st so goodly fan, 

He might not biook the northern air 
Moie of his fate if thou wouldst leain, 

I left him sick in Lindisfaine 
Enough of him — But, Heion, say, 

Why does thy lovely lady gay 
Disdain to grace the hall to-day ^ 

Oi has that dame, so fan and sage, 

Gone on some pious pilgrimage ^ ” 

He spoke in coveit scorn, for fame 270 

Whisper’d light tales of Heion’s dame 

XVII 

Unmark’d, at least unreck’d, the taunt, 

Caieless the Knight replied, 

“No bird, whose feathers gaily flaunt, 

Delights in cage to bide 
Noiham is grim and grated close, 

Hemin’d in by battlement and fosse, 

And many a darksome tower , 

And better loves my lady bright 
To sit in libeity and light, 280 

In fan Queen Margaiet’s bower 
We hold oui greyhound in our hand, 

Our falcon on our glove , 

But wheie shall we find leash or band, 

For dame that loves to rove^ 
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Let the wild falcon soar her swinm, 

Shell stoop when she has tiicd yur wing ” 

XVIII 

“ Nay, if with Royal James’s biide 
The lovely lady Heion bide, 

Behold me lieie a mcssengci, 290 

Your tender greetings piompt to beai , 

Foi, to the Scottish court acldiess’d, 

I journey at out King’s behest, 

And pi ay you, of youi grace, piovide 
For me, and mine, a tiusty guide 
I have not iidden in Scotland since 
James back’d the cause of that mock prince 
Warbeck, that Flemish counteifeit, 

Who on the gibbet paid the cheat 

Then did 1 match with Suney’s pow^i, 300 

What time we razed old Ayton towei ” 

XIX 

“ For such-like need, my loid, I trow, 

Norham can find you guides enow , 

For here be some have piick’d as far, 

On Scottish gioLind, as to Dunbai , 

Ha\e diunk the monks of St Bothan’s ale, 

And diiven the beeves of Laudeidale , 

Hairied the wives of Gieenlaw’s goods, 

And given them light to set their hoods ” 

XX 

“ Now, in good sooth,” Lord Marmion cried, 310 
“ Weie I in wailike wise to iide, 

A better guard I would not lack, 

Than youi stout foiayeis at my back , 

But, as m form of peace I go, 

A friendly messenger, to know, 

Why thiough all Scotland, neai and far, 

Their King is musteimg tioops foi war. 

The sight of plundeiing Bolder speais 
Might justify suspicious fears, 

And deadly feud, or thiist of spoil, 

Break out in some unseemly broil 


320 
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A heiald were my fitting guide , 

Or friar, swor m peace to bide , 

Or pardonei, i^r travelling piiest, 

Oi strolling pilgiim, at the least " 

XXI 

The Captain mused a little space, 

And pass’d his hand across his face 
— “ Fain would I find the guide you want. 

But ill may spare a puisuivant, 

The only men that safe can ride 330 

Mine eriands on the Scottish side 
And though a bishop built this foit, 

Few holy brethien heie resort , 

Even our good chaplain, as I ween, 

Since our last siege, we have not seen 
The mass he might not sing 01 say, 

Upon one stinted meal a-day , 

So, safe he sat m Diuham aisle. 

And play’d for oui success the while 

Our Norham vicar, woe betide, 3^0 

Is all too well in case to ride , 

The priest of Shores wood, — he could lein 
The wildest wai-hoise m your tiain , 

But then, no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear, or stab, or brawl 
Friar John of Tillmouth were the man 
A blithesome brother at the can, 

A welcome guest in hall and bowei , 

He knows each castle, town, and towei, 

In which the wine and ale is good, 350 

’Twixt Newcastle and Holy- Rood 
But that good man, as ill befalls, 

Flath seldom left our castle walls, 

Since, on the vigil of St Bede, 

In evil houi, he crossed the Tweed, 

To teach Dame Alison hei cieed 
Old Bughtiig found him with his wife , 

And John, an enemy to strife, 

Sans frock and hood, fled foi his life 

The jealous churl hath deeply swoie, 360 

That, if again he ventuie o’er, 

He shall shueve penitent no moie. 
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Little he loves such iisks, I know ^ 

Yet, in youi guard, perchance willfgo ^ 

XXII 

Young Selby, at the fan hall-board, 

Caived to his uncle and that loid, 

And leverenlly took up the woid 
‘‘ Kind uncle, woe weie we each one. 

If haim should hap to biothei John 

He is a man of miithful speech, 370 

Can many a game and gambol teach 

Full well at tables can he play, 

And sweep at bowls the stake away 
None can a lustier caiol bawl, 

The needfullest among us all, 

When time hangs heavy m the hall. 

And snow comes thick at Christmas tide. 

And we can neither hunt, noi 1 ide ^ 

A foiay on the Scottish side 

The vowM levenge of Bughtiig rude, 380 

May end in woise than loss of hood 
Let Friai John, m safety, still 
In chimney-cornei snore his fill, 

Roast hissing crabs, 01 flagons swill 
Last night, to Norham there came one, 

Will bettei guide Loid Maimion ” 

‘‘Nephew,” quoth Heion, “by my fay, 

Well hast thou spoke , say foith thy say ” 

XXIII 

“ Hcie IS a holy Palmei come. 

From Salem fiist, and last fiom Rome ; 390 

One, that hath kiss’d the blessed tomb, 

And visited each holy shiine. 

In Araby and Palestine , 

On hills of Aimenie hath been. 

Where Noah’s ark may yet be seen , 

By that Red Sea, too, hath he tiod, 

Which paited at the prophet’s rod , 

In Sinai’s wilderness he saw 

The Mount, where Israel heaid the law, 

’Mid thundei-dint, and flashing levin, 400 

And shadows, mists, and daikness, guen. 
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He shows Sa’Tit James’s cockle-shell, 

Of fair Mont eiiat, too, can tell , 

And of tha* Giot wheie Olives nod, 

Wheie, daihng of each heart and eye, 

From all the youth of Sicil>, 

Saint Rosalie letiied to God 

XXIV 

To stout Saint Geoige of Norwich meiiy, 

Saint Thomas, too, of Canterbury, 

Cutlibert of Durham and Saint Bede, 410 

For his sms’ paidon hath he piay’d 
He knows the passes of the North, 

And seeks fai shrines beyond the Foith , 

Little he eats, and long will wake, 

And dunks but of the stream 01 lake 
This weie a guide o’er moor and dale , 

But, wheitour John hath quaff’d his ale, 

As little as the wind that blows, 

And waims itself against his nose, 

Kens he, 01 cares, which way he goes ” 420 

XXV 

“ Gramercy ^ ” quoth Lord Marmion, 

“ Full loth weie I, that Friar John, 

That venerable man, foi me, 

Weie placed m fear 01 jeopardy 
If this same Palmer will me lead 
Fiom hence to Holy-Rood, 

Like his good saint, 1 ’ll pay his meed 
Instead of cockle-stiell, or bead, 

With angels fair and good 

I love such holy ramblers , still 430 

They know to charm a weary hill, 

With song, romance, or lay 
Some jovial tale, or glee, 01 jest, 

Some lying legend, at the least, 

They bring to cheer the way ” 

XXVI 

Ah ’ noble sii young Selby said, 

And fingei on his lip he laid, 
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“ This man knows much, perchance e^en more 
Than he could Icain by holy loie. 

Still to himself he ^s mutteiing, 

And shiinks as at some unseen thing 
Last night we listened at his cell , 

Strange sounds we heaid, and, sooth to tell, 
He murmui’d on till mom, howe^ci 
No living moital could be neai 
Sometimes I thought I heard it plain, 

As other voices spoke again 
I cannot tell — I like it not — 

Fnar John hath told us it is wrote, 

No conscience clear, and void of wiong, 

Can lest awake, and pi ay so long 
Himself still sleeps befoie his beads 
Have mark’d ten aves, and two cieeds ” 


440 


450 


XXVII 

“ Let pass,” quoth Marmion , ‘‘ by my fay, 

This man shall guide me on my way, 

Although the gieat arch-fiend and he 
Had sworn themselves of company 
So please you, gentle youth, to call 
This Palmer to the Castle-hall ” 

The summon’d Palmer came in place , 460 

His sable cowl o’erhung his face , 

In his black mantle was he clad, 

With Peter’s keys, m cloth of red, 

On his broad shoulders wi ought , 

The scallop shell Ins cap did deck , 

The crucifix around his neck 
Was from Loretto brought ; 

His sandals were with travel toie, 

Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore , 

The faded palm-branch in his hand 470 

Show’d pilgrim from the Holy Land 

XXVIII. 

When as the Palmer came in hall, 

Nor lord, nor knight, was there more tall, 

Or had a statelier step withal. 
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Or look’d more high and keen , 

Foi no salutiig did he wait, 

But strode across the hall of state, 

And fronted Marmion where he sate, 

As he his peer had been 

But his gaunt frame was worn with toil , 480 

His cheek was sunk, alas the while ^ 

And when he struggled at a smile, 

His eye look’d haggard wild 
Pool wretch * the mother that him baie, 

If she had been in presence there, 

In his wan face, and sun-buin’d hair, 

She had not known her child 
Danger, long travel, want, or woe. 

Soon change the foim that best we know — 

For deadly feai can time outgo, 490 

And blanch at once the hair , 

Haid toil «an loughen form and face, 

And want can quench the eye’s bright grace, 

Noi does old age a wrinkle trace 
More deeply than despaii 
Happy whom none of these befall, 

But this poor Palmer knew them alL 

XXIX 

Loid Marmion then his boon did ask , 

The Palmer took on him the task. 

So he would march with morning tide, 500 

To Scottish couit to be his guide 
“ But I have solemn vows to pay. 

And may not linger by the way, 

To fail St Andiew’s bound. 

Within the ocean-cave to pray, 

Where good Saint Rule his holy lay. 

From midnight to the dawn of day. 

Sung to the billows’ sound , 

Thence to Saint Fillan’s blessed well. 

Whose spiing can fienzied dreams dispel, 510 

And the crazed brain lestore 
Saint Maiy grant, that cave or spiing 
Could back to peace my bosom bung, 

Or bid it thiob no moie 1” 
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And now the midnight di aught sleep, 

Where wine and spices iichly steep, 

In massive bowl of silvei deep, 

The page piesents on knee 
Loid jVIaimion drank a fair good lest, 

1 he Captain pledged his noble guest, 520 

The cup went thiough among the lest, 

Who diainkl it meirily, 

Alone the Palmei pass’d it by, 

Though Selby piess’d him couitcousl> 

This was a sign the feast was o’ei , 

It hush’d the merry wassel roai, 

The minstiels ceased to sound 
Soon ill the castle nought was heaid, 

But the slow footstep of the guards 
Pacing his sobei round 530 

xxxr 

With eaily dawn Loid Marmion lose 
And fust the chapel doois unclose, 

Then, aftci moining iites weie done, 

(A hasty mass fiom Fiiai John,} 

And knight and squiie had bioke then fist, 

On iich substantial lepast. 

Lord Maimion’s bugles blew to hoise 
Then came the stiri up-cup m couise 
Between the Baron and his host, 

No point of com tesy was lost, 540 

High thanks were by Loid Maimion paid, 

Solemn excuse the Captain made, 

Till, filing fiom the gate, had pass’d 
That noble tiain, their Loid the last 
Then loudly rung the tiumpet call, 

Thunder’d the cannon fiom the wall, 

And shook the Scottish shoie, 

Around the castle eddied slow, 

Volumes of smoke as white as snow, 

And hid its tuiiets hoai , 550 

Till they idl’d foith upon the air, 

And met the iivei bieezes theie, 

Which gave again the piospect fan. 
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INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE TO CANTO I 

W S Ros.^ a man of some hteiaiy attainments (see 1 320- 
325), was added to the numba of Scott’s fi tends dining the 
latlei’s visit to England, in 1803 When Scott went south 
again, in 1807, to collect mateiials for his edition of Dryden, he 
paid a shoit visit to Mi Rose “at Ins cottage of Gundimoie, in 
Hampshiie, and enioyed in his company vauous long iidcs m 
the New Foiest ” (Cf 1 312 et seq ) Several sheets of the MS 
(of Mmimoii) and conected pi oofs of Canto III v ere sent to 
Scotland fioin Gundimore (Lockhart ) 

1-14 As/usiiilf EUiick Fo}tSt The fiist four of the intio- 
ductory epistles of Muumon weie wait ten at Ashestiel, and 
“ they point out very distinctly some of the * spots * which, aftei 
the lapse of so many years, he remembeied wath pleasure for 
their connexion with paiticulai passages of AlmmtoiJ ” 

Ashestiel, wdieie Scott lived from 1804 to 1812, although 
not as famous as the moie ambitious Abbotsfoid, will always be 
most mteiesting to readeis of Manmon “A more beautiful 
situation foi the lesidence of a poet could not be conceived 
You appi cached it through an old-fashioned gaulen, with holly 
hedges and bioad green teiiace walks On one side, close 
under the windows, is a deep ravine, clothed with venerable 
tiees, down which a mountain iivulet is heard, moie than seen, 
m its progiess to the Tweed (Cf 1 3-7 ) The rivei itself is 
separated fiom the high bank on which the house stands only 
by a nanow meadow of the iichest veiduie Opposite, and all 
aiouiid, aie the gieen hills The valley theie is naiiow, and 
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the aspect in eveiy direction is that of periGpct pastoral repose 
The heights immediately behind aie thos which divide the 
Tweed fiom the Yarrow , and the latter c 4 ebrated stream lies 
within an easy ride, in the course of which the travellei passes 
thiough a variety of the finest mountain sceneiy in the south of 
Scotland ” — Lockhart 

Ethick Forest See Inti od Ep IT, 1-2 1, and n 

15-21 An example of Scott’s fondness foi colour Cf IV 
XXX 600-635, n 

22 Yair Cf Introd, Ep II 102 et seq 

23-36 “ Nevei in any later poem was Scott’s touch as a mere 
pamtei so terse and stiong What a picUiie of a Scotch winter 
is given in these few lines ’ ” — Hutton, p 57 Cf the othei 
picture of bleak November, Introd Ep iv 55 et seq 

37 children ’ 

72 Gadiie wave, te at Trafalgai, where Nelson conquered 
and died, Octobei, 1805 Cape Tiafalgai is south- w'est of 
Spam, neai Cadiz ( = Gade^) 

73 Levin = ‘ lightning ’ 

79 Pitt’s’ 

82 Hafma « ‘Copenhagen ’ The line commemorates the three 
great victoiies of Nelson 

83 Bom to guide^ &c (i ) We must remember that Pitt, who 
had directed the wai against revolutionary Fiance and Napoleon, 
died m Januaiy, 1806, just after Austria had been crushed at 
Austerlitz His great rival, Fox, followed him to the grave a 
few months after, just before Prussia was defeated at Jena 
(October, i8o6) as decisively as Austria had been at Austeilitz 
In the next year, 1807, Napoleon made the tieaty of Tilsit with 
Russia He was now at the height of his power Austria and 
Prussia he had crushed Russia was his ally England alone 
opposed him 

(11) Now it was in Novembci, 1806, that Mamiion was 
begun bcott was a strong Toiy, and full of martial spiiit He 
had very eaily (1797) been chiefly instrumental in the foimation 
of a force of mounted volunteeis in Scotland “ Unable,” says 
Mr Skene, “ to serve among his fiiends on foot, he had nothing 
for it but to rouse the spirit of the moss-troopei, in which he 
readily inspired all who possessed the means of substituting the 
sable for the musket ” The tenacity of Pitt in the long stuiggle 
with Fiance naturally found m him an enthusiastic admirer llis 
feeling towards Pitt is well given m the first stanza of a song he 
wrote in 1814 — 

“ Oh, dread was the time, and more dreadful the omen, 

When the brave on Maiengo lay slaughtered in vain, 

And beholding broad Europe bowled down by hei foemen, 
Pitt closed m his anguish the map of hei reign 1 
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Not the fate o^broad Em ope could bend his brave spirit 
To take foi i,as country the safety of shame , 

Oh, then in hei tnumph lemcmbei his merit, 

And hallow the goblet that flows to his name ” 

“He must indeed,” as his biographer says, “ever be con- 
sidered as the * mighty minstiel* of the anti-Gallican war, and 
it was Marmwn that flist announced him in that chaiaclei ” 
“ Scott had sternly and indignantly rebuked and denounced the 
then too pievalent spiiit of anti-national despondence, he had 
put the trumpet to his lips, and done his pait at least to sustain 
the hope and resolution of his countrymen in that stuiggle, from 
which it was the doctune of the Edinburgh Review that no sane 
obseivei of the times could anticipate anything but luin and 
degradation ” It is noticeable that JelTiey, the editor of the 
Edinburgh Reviezo, calls this epistle a “ remaikable failuie,” 
and theie seems giound foi Lockhait’s belief that political feeling 
had much to do with his severity, and that “ though the Edin- 
burgh revieweis chose to complain of ‘the manifest neglect 
of Scottish feelmgs^ m the poem, the boldness and eneigy of 
Biitish patuotism which breathes in so many passages may have 
had inoie share than tint alleged omission m pointing the pen 
that criticized Marmwn ” — Lockhart 
84 86 Pitt w'as Prime Ministei before he was twenty-five 
yeais old, and died at the age of forty-six 

III Palmure A^neas^ pilot See Vug /En v 843-860 
120 Tocsin The alarm bell sounded by the people of Pans 
as a signal of insunection , eg befoie the march of the women 
to Versailles 

128 et seq The lines in praise of Fox were altered and ex- 
panded \vhen Scott was coriecting a second proof Some copies 
were pimled and got abioad without the additional couplets 
It was thcrefoie insinuated by a London jouinal that Scott had 
“had his presentation copies stiuck off with 01 without them, 
according as they were for Whig 01 Toiy hands ” — Lockhart, 
142 Here , i e in Westminstei Abbey 
ic [.6 Eu’tted aides f 8 cc Cf Gray’s 1 39-40 — 

“ Wheie through the long diawn aisle and fietted vahlt 
The pealing anthem swells the note of piaise ” 

153-163 The powei of Bonaparte was at its zenith about 
the time that Pox died, Septembei 13th, 1S06 (See note 1 
1 83 ) Napoleon at this time was negotiating with England and 
Russia A piovisional tieaty with Russia was made, and the 
Empeior m consequence thiew off the mask, and revealed to 
Fox the hopelessness of his effoi ts for an honourable peace The 
lines we aie reading were written by Scott two months after 
Fox’s death, and a month after Jena Naturally Scott’s praise 
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of Fox did not satisf> the Whigs “ Wc ave told,” says Jeifiey 
in a bitter passage, “that Fox t/iu/ a Biilop, a pietty plain in- 
sinuation that, 111 the authoi’s opinion, he dm not live one, and 
lust such an encomium as he himself pronounced o\ei the giave 
of his Viliam hero, Marmion ” (See VI xxxvii 1139-46 ) 

156-7 D’Oubiil, the Russian ambassadoi, came to Pans, and 
uas induced to sign “a treaty as disgiaceful to Russia as it was 
contiaiy to the good faith which she owed to Great Biitain ” 
In this tieaty Fiance and Russii dealt freely with the dominions 
of Naples, &c , without consulting the allies of Russia or the 
Poweis inteiested in the changes The ambassador was dcclaied 
by the Russian Government “to have exceeded his instmctions, 
and the treaty was not fahjied by the Empeior Alexander.” — 
Alison, ix 379-81 

202-205 The laid you deigned to piaise 

Lockhart could not discover “thiough wdiat channel or in 
what terms Fox made known his opinion of the Lay ” 

Pitt was much impressed by it, and anxious to advance the 
fortunes of the wTiter “ ‘ He can’t leinam as fee is,’ he said to 
Dundas lie then lepeated some lines fiom the Lay desciibing 
the old harpei’s embariassment wdieii asked to play, and said, 

* This IS a sort cf thing which I might have expected m painting, 
but could nevei have fancied capable of being given m poetiy ’ ” 
—Loci HART 

232-309 Ihe concluding pait of the introduction is extiemely 
1 «<TP and should be compaicd with the lettei to Eiskine 
(1 rou Lp to Canto III ) 

I The lomance and its attiactions foi Scott 

Lines 243-257 ie\eal Scott’s passion foi the legend and the 
romance (Cf Introd Ep III 180 tt seq and n ) He then 
goes on to justify his love of “the ancient mmstiel strain” by 
the example “ of the mightiest chiefs of British song ” Finally 
(1 284-309) the lomance is described Fust of all, its outside, 
its mateual, the wizard, the knight, the talisman, the spell, &c 
(1 284-299), secondly, its soul ^ so to speak, the spiiit of valoui, 
honoui, couitesy and faith, that bieathcs thiough these tales of 
chivaliy, and accounts for their charm 

II Scott’s view of his own poetic poweis, and his aim in 
writing these mtioductoiy epistles 

These introductions, as w’e know'", weie comparatively failures 
(see pp 19, 20) but surely Scott was making a gieat effoit 
when he wiote them He tells us in the pieface to Marmion that 
“ particular passages ” of the poem “ weie laboured with a good 
deal of care by one by whom much care w’-as seldom bestowed.” 
It seems certain that among these passages aie many m the 
introductory epistles Thus, in this first one, two of the most 
successful passages, viz , 1 300-309 and 97-108, have been 
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worked up fiom tlie <jiiginal lines in the MS , and immense!} im 
pioved in consequence It is woith while to compaie 1 105-108 
with the coiiesponding lines m the oiiginal M S , which ran thus 
“ Ihe beacon light is quenched in smoke, 

The wirdei fallen, the column broke ” 

There is a gieat deal besides to make us believe that Scott 
hoped much fiom these mtioductions , and he was doubtless 
much pained by then comparative failuie He seems never to 
have fully lealized the meat of his own romantic poetry “I 
can with honest tiiith,” he says in 1830, “exculpate myselt 
fiom having been at any time a parlizan of my own poetry, 
even when it was m the highest fashion with the million ” 
The poetry he most admired was of 1 very different kind He 
told Lockhart that “he had more pleasure in leading Johnson’s 
London and the Vanity of Human IVis/ies tlian any othei 
poetical composition he could mention ” Ihcn, too, he had 
friends like Erskine to suggest that he should abandon the 
‘license’ of the lomance, and 

“Choose honoured guide and piactised load, 

Nor 1 amble on thiough biake and maze, 

With haipeis lude of barbarous days ” 

— Tntrod Ep III 40-2 

And he had critics like Jeffrey to give him the same lesson, but 
m a rougher way, to tell him that “his genius, seconded by the 
omnipotence of fashion, had brought chivalry into temporaiy 
favour , but he ought to know that this w^as a taste too evidently 
unnatural to be long pievalent m the modern woild ” Now 
Scott, with all his strength, was curiously sensitne to populai 
opinion in his literary life When the Loid of the Isles pioved 
a comparative failuie, owing mainly to the use of Byron, Scott 
turned entirely to prose at once “Since one lint- has failed,” 
he said to James Ballantyne, “ we must just stick to something 
else” “And so,” says Ballantyne, “he dismissed me, and 
resumed his novel ” And one has to look very closely to see 
w^hat it cost him to say ‘faiewell to the muse ’ (bee the lines 
with this title wntten m 1822, and the inlioductoiy stanzas to the 
Loid of the Isles ) We must not theiefoie assume that because 
he did not again attempt anything like these introductions, he 
would not have done so had they been more successful May 
not indeed the seveiance of his connection with the Edmbu 7 fi 
Reutm have been owing partly, at all events, to Jeffrey’s severity 
towards these epistles, which he dismisses contemptuously m the 
last page of his aiticle? Scott had, so it may be supposed, 
made a gieat attempt m a new style He had worked with 
unusual caie He had decided not to publish the epistles 
sepal ately, as had been originally intended, but to put them as 
introductions to the cantos of his new lomance, in the place 
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(st V ), and debciibed at length , and before Canto I ib at an 
endj anothei pimcipal chaiactei, the mysLeiioub Palmei, is most 
carefully delineated (st xxvi -xxviii ) Meanwhile much has 
been done to put the outlines ol the plot befoie us m st 
xii \v , &c ) 

In thib iiist canto then Scott (^/) paints in vivid colouis the 
feudal life, winch foims the backgiound of his picture; (^) 
sketches much of the outlines of his plot , (t) brings out into 
high relief and with much detail two of the principal characters 

I I Noihaf?i (See Map ) 

Norham Castle is situated on a steep bank which overhangs 
the Tweed The district around was fiom very eaily times 
undei the jiuisdiction of the Bishop of Durham The piesent 
caatle was built by Bishop Flambard eaily in the twelfth century, 
the huge keep, or donjon, being added by anothei bishop foity 
yeaib later But ten yeais aftei Henry II took it fiom the 
bishop, and made it a royal castle 

Down to the union of the crowns of Eng^nd and Scotland, 
in 1603, such bordei castles were numeious and necessaiy Wars 
between the two countnes were fiequent, especially after the 
attempt of Edwaid I to conquer Scotland led to the alliance 
between Scotland and France, which lasted for nearly thiee 
cental ICS In all these wais Noiham was highly important It 
was lepeatedly taken and letaken {e ^ m the Hodden cam- 
paign) It was here that Edwaid I gave the crown to John 
Bahol and leceived liis homage We must lemembei too that, 
even if the two countries weie at peace, the Bolder Land was 
not “ War w'as the Borderei’s game ” (V iv ) “ They dwell,” 
says Fuller, “in the bounds or meeting of the two kingdoms, 
but obey the laws of neither ” The woids of that member of 
the Scott family who acquired Branksome, illustiate veiy well 
the state of things on the Border The formei owner of Brank- 
some suffered much from the English Boiderers Scott ex 
changed estates with him, then diyly lemaiked “ that the cattle 
of Cura bei land w^ere as good as those of Te\iotdale,” and 
began to plundei the English in the same way Rough 
moss troopers, as they weie called, were always crossing the 
Bordei, and caiiying off the ‘gear* (= ‘propeity’) of those 
who dwelt on the othei side, as is described m the gatheung 
oi 1^7 ay of Sttpori (Seen 1 26) Sometimes expedi- 
tions of more impoitance took place, when the Waidens of the 
Marches (*=« guardians of the Boiders) mteifeied to check the 
freebooters on the other side (See Scott's Lay, IV xxiv , &c ) 

It IS woith remarking that on the Scotch side of the Bordei 
the foitified places were comparatively veiy insignificant The 
Scotch knew they were infeuor to their foes m attacking or dc- 
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lending foitiebses, so they li listed moie to their woods and hills 
than to their toweis It was better,” said the Douglasses, “ to 
hear the lai k sing than the mouse cheep ” 

“The rums of Noihain are at present considerable as well as 
pictuiesqiie They consist of a large sliatteied tower, with many 
vuilts and fiagments of other edifices enclosed within an outer 
wall of great ciicuit ” — [Mackenzie’s JSoithumbtrland , Sc. n 
Bod Mmst Int 

4 BaUlid,te Toitified with battlements or indented parapets ’ 

(Gl) 

Donjon “ The strongest part of a feudal castle , a high square 
towel, with walls of tiemendous thickness, situated in the centie 
of the other buildings, from which, howevei, it was usually 
detached {eg White Tower, m Towei of London) Here, in 
case of the outwaid defences being gained, the gairison retreated 
to make their last stand The donjon contained the great hall 
and pimcipal looms of state foi solemn occasions, and also the 
prison of the foiticss, from which last ciicumstance we deiive 
the modern and itstiicted use of the woid dungton ” — Sc n (Gl ) 

9 Athioart ‘Across the line of ’ 

II 14 Saint Geoge^s Banner St George was the patron 
saint of England, as St Aiidiew was of Scotland Cf Loid 
of Islts^ V xxxii , when the Biuce wms back his castle from the 
English— 

“ From the donjon towei on high 
The men of Cairick may descry, 

Saint Andrew's cross in blazonry 
Of silver waving wide ” 

24 Waidti ‘One who keeps ^Ja 3 d 01 loa^cJi in a castle ’ Cf, 
Sl’ENSLR — 

“ Tint castle w all, 

Whose gates he found fast shut, ne living wuglit 
To wafd the same, noi answer comei’s call ” 

[Ward, Gl ) 

26 Ancient Bmder gathering song, such as the Fray of Supoit 
“An Englishwoman residing in Supoit having been plundered 
in the night by a band of Scottish moss-troopers, is supposed to 
call her servants and fnends together foi the pursuit or hot tiod ” 
The song is even moie uncouth than the ballad of “ The Death 
of Featheistonhaugh” (see st \iu ), which it much resembles m 
structure. It ends thus 

“ And the rauckle town-bell o’ Cailisle is rung, 

My gear was a’ weel won, 

And befoie it’s earned o’er the Ixiidei mony a man’s gae down 
Fy, lads, shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’, 

My gear ’s a’ gane ” — Sc Boid Mmst 
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III 29 ‘ group ’ “Pioperly applied,’^ says bcott, 

“ to a flight of wateifo'wl, but is applied by analogy to a body of 
horse, eg, ‘Thcie is a knight of the Noith Countiy which leads 
a Iwhiy plump of speais Is used also of other gioiips , eg , 
“Here’s a whole plump of logues — Beau and Fl (G 1 ) 

30 Ptnnon ‘The banner of a knight,’ lound which in the 
hght his followers rallied Thus, at the battle of Flodden (see 
VI xxvii ) — 

“ Advanced, forced back, now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk and rose 

It waver’d ’mid the foes ” 

And then Blount, Maimion’s Squiie, can beai the sight no 
longei, and makes his desperate charge to lescue it The pennon 
was “ indented at the end like the tail of a swallow ” It pio 
bably took this shape fiom being formed by the union of two of 
the penoncels 01 triangular streameis which a squire, if followed 
by letamers, was allowed to display (Sc Essay on Chiv p 40 ) 
G 1 

31-2 A hoiscman, Sic Cf De Bonne’s charge upon Biuce 
{Lorii of Isles, VI xv ) Note the simile (1 32 ) The poet 
compares the swiftness of the horseman with that of the light- 
ning, and by the comparison or simile enables us much bettei to 
realize his rapidity 

33 ‘spirited ’ (GI ) 

36 ^mruadc I outermost defences of a castle (Gl ) 

In the attack on Toiquilstone Castle [Ivanhoe ch xxix ) the 
Black Knight begins by leading his men to “ pull down the piles 
and palisades,” and “hew down the barriers with axes ” 

39 The captain Sir Hugh the Heron (See St xui ) 

42 Sewer The official who set on 01 removed the dishes at a 
feast (Cf Lay, VI vi -end ) Gl 

Sqmie (See note, bt vu ) Gl 

i>enisc/ml, in lomances, means generally ‘the principal officer 
in the household of distinguished peisons ’ It is the seneschal 
who arianges the defence of Branksome Towei (see Lay, IV xx. 
et siq ), and rides forth to parley with the English loids who aie 
besieging it It is the seneschal, too, who at Aitoimsh Castle 
maishals the Bruce and his companions to a place of honoui, 
{Lord of Isles, II vi.-vu ) Gl 

IV 43 Broach^* to tap liquoi ’ (Gl ) 

Pipe (Gl ) of Malvoisie^ ‘ a large cask of Malmsey wane ’ 
N B Fr ‘Malvasia,’ one of the principal fortresses 

and commercial centres of the Levant during the Middle Ages 
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50 Salvo shot= ‘ a salute ’ Scott originally wiote in liis MS 
‘ zvelcome shot ’ (Cf st ix 1 35 ) N B Lat * salve ’ 

52 Lower urn d The pait of the castle outside the donjon 
and cential defences, eg in the Tower of London the part 
inside the moat, but outside that gateway undei the Bloody 
Tower which leads to the square where the White Tower (the 
donjon) is situated ( Ward^ G1 ) 

53 ‘hastened , ' p t of ^ speed* 

55 Po 7 iculhs A sliding door of cross-timbeis, pointed with 
iron, let down to bar passage through the entrance to a castle 
Cf VI XIV — 

“And hopest thou hence unscathed to go^ 

Up drawbiidge, grooms ^ what, zoarder ' ho * 

Let poi ten Ills fall ” (GI ) 

«;6 Umpan'd , t e took up the spars 01 stales from the pali 
sade to open a passage lor the visitois 

{a) The pictuie of a mediaval castle (st i -iv ) may be illus 
trated by the description of Tantallon (V wxiii ) See also 
Bridal of Tim main, I xiii , Ivan hoe ^ chaps xxix -xxxi 

(<^) Note too the contiast between the briskness and bustle of 
stanzas m iv and the peacefulness and repose of stanzas 1 11 
Each picture has its own haimonious colouring Note, in st 
in IV, ‘pennon gay,’ ‘horseman darting,’ ‘mettled couiser,’ 
‘hasted,’ ‘joyfully,’ &c — all is bught and rapid then contrast 
ivith the ‘fading ray,’ the heavily hanging flag, and the low 
hummed song of st i 11 , and see how the contiast heightens 
the effect 

V 58 Lord Marmwn In st 1 -iv the stage, so to speak, has 
been prepared for the entiance of the ‘heio,’ or cential figuie, 
of the stoiy, who is now desciibed Note the skill with which 
Marmion’s figiiie is brought before us, and how detailed and 
vivid IS the desciiption of him (which, as the central figure of 
the story, he deseives) What do \pe learn of the hero? (ct) 
Maimion is a man of middle age (wounded at Bosworth, 1485 
events m Maumon take place in 1513) (^) He is no carpet 

knight , but from his stalwait build, foiehead w'orn baie by the 
constant pressure of his helmet, the scar upon his cheek, his 
‘ eye of fire,’ &c , he is evidently a tned warrior and a man of 
proud and fieice temper, yet (7) one who couhl be cautious and 
secret (69, 70) , as useful m the council as m the held (76, 77 ) 

59 Trode Old p t of ‘tread,’ used inlians 

60 Hu helm ktmg^ &c So de Bois Guilbeit {Ivanhoe^ ch 11 ) 
wore a scarlet cap, while his “ plumed headpiece and hood of 
mail” hung by the side of the saddle of his wai -horse, 
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62 S^ahvoti/i^* hold,* ‘stioug’ The more common, but iix- 
conect, form is ‘stalwart ’ Deiivation mteiesting (See G 1 ) 

70 Casque * baie Cf the description of Glendinning 
m middle life (Scoit’s ch 111) “The locks, which 

still clustered thick and daik on the w^aiiior’s head, vveie woni 
away at the temples, not by age, but by the constant pressuie of 
the steel cap oi helmet ” ( = Casque, G 1 ) 

VI 79 Mail . 3 filan steel Armour made at Milan, the 
aitificeis of which city were famous in the Middle Ages foi 
their skill m armouiy (Sc ) {Mail, G 1 ) 

81 Hith burmsh^d (G 1 ) gold embossed (G 1 ) , t e oiuameuftd 
loith idief, or raised work in gold, j^ohshed (burnish’d), and thus 
rendered bright 

82-87 The knight was distinguished in battle (when his face 
was hid by his helmet) by the crest on his helmet and the arms 
emblazoned on his shield Thus when Ivanhoe wishes to know 
who the black knight is that leads the attack on Torquilstone, 
he asks, ‘ What device does he bear on his shield ^ ’ [Ivanhoe, 
ch \xix ) “ By degrees the ciest and the be^ings of the shield 

became hereditary [eg the falcon in the Marmion family) 
Theie was deadly offence taken if one knight, without right, 
assumed the armorial bearings of anothei ” In such cases the 
heralds weie appealed to, and so giew up the science of 
HERALDRY, With all its fantastic niceties Ileialdry had its 
colleges, and had almost a language of its owm Thus fields 
* the giound colour of the shield,’ sable = ‘ black,’ azuie= ‘ blue ’ 
(1 86 ) The persons of the heialds weie sacied 1 o stiike a herald 
was a Clime which was punished by death Hence besides 
attending to then “noble science, the veiy bannei of nobleness 
and gloiy of generosity,” pioclaiming the laws of tournaments, 
&c , they w'ere the usual messengers betw^een piinces N B For 
heialds and heialdiy, see Quentin Durwaid, chap xj^xiii , and 
the note theie, Maimion, Canto IV vi , wheie Sir David 
Lmdesay and hib tiain are desciibed (bcoiT, £ssajf on 
Chivalry, 40) 

87 Legend motto ^ hore (G 1 ) 

88 ‘ mtei feres with ’ ‘Check’ is a teim used m 
falconiy A hawk makes a check when she leaves her proper 
game to follow anything that ciosses her path Cf Shakspere — 

“Like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes befoie the eye ” G 1 

* prepared,’ ‘doomed ’ (G 1 ) 

Marmion’s crest and motto aie boi rowed from the following 
story In the year 1390 Sir Piers Courtenay, an English knight, 
famous for his skill in tilting and the beauty of his person, 
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paiadecl the palace dressed in a new mantle, beaiing foi device 
a falcon, with this motto — 

“I beai a falcon, fairest of flight, 

ho&o pinches at hei his death is d ght 
In giaitli” ( — aimom ) 

Dil/ell, a Scotch knight of lively wit, who happened to be then 
in London, appealed next day in a diess exactly sinnlai, but 
bcaung a magpie instead of a falcon, with the motto — 

“ I beai a pie picking at a piece. 

Whoso picks at her I shall pick at Ins nese (—nose) 

In faith ” 

This affront led to a combat with sharp lances In the course 
Dalzell left his helmet unlaced, so that it ga\e way at the toucli 
of his antagonist’s lance, and he thus avoided the shock of the 
encounter Ihis happened twice In the thud encounter the 
handsome Couitenay lost two of his fiont teeth As the 
Englishman complained bitterly of Dalzell’s fraud in not fasten 
mg his helmet, the Scottishman agieed to run six comses more, 
each champion staking in the hand of the king two hundied 
pounds, to be forfeited if, on enteimg the lists, any unequal 
advantage should be detected This being agreed to, the wily 
Scot demanded that Sir Pieis, m addition to the loss of his 
teeth, should consent to the extinction of one of his eyes, he 
himself having lost an eye in the fight of Otterbuin ’’ As the 
Englishman natuially declined, Dalzell demanded the foifeit, 
and aftei much disputing, the king ordered it to be given him 
(Sc n ) 

9 1 Hon mig ‘ The 01 namental co\ enng placed over the horse 
Cf Jvanhoi\ chap n , beginning (G 1 ) 

92 ‘adorned ’ (G 1 ) 

VII 93 Sqiiues (G 1 ) In st vii viii we have an account 
of the knight’s retinue Chief among them are the squires 
(St vii ) A noble youth began his tiaimng as a page Then, 
about the age of fouiteen, he became a squiie, and as a squiie 
was trained to become worthy to win the “gilded spurs of 
knighthood (1 95 ) The squire was the immediate attendant 
of the knight, acting as his vald-de-chmnbt his groom, and his 
aimourer, following close -to him in the battle, and speciall) 
bound to suppoit and buccoui him if in dangei Squires weie 
theiefore carefully trained in all warlike exercises {eg tilting at 
the ring, 1 98 ) But they weie also lequiied to perfect them- 
selves in the accomplishments of the time, to be graceful and 
coiuteous in the hall, as well as foimidable in the field (Sc 
Essay on Chw p 28 et seq ) Chaucei, the great poet of the 
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fourteenth centuiy (when chivalry was at its height), has given 
us a pictuie of a peifect squire — 

“ Singing he was, oi fluting all the day, 

He was as fresh as is the month of May 

Wt U could he \it on hoj \t and fan ride , 

He could songs make and well indite, 

Jonst^ and eke danu, and well pourtray and wnte 

Com /eons he was, lowly and servisable, 

And cai vtd before his father {t e the knight) at the table ” 

See also (i ) foi the accomplishments of squnes, Martmon, 
III vii -X , (ii ) foi then courtesy, V xxix xxx xxxii , (in ) for 
then behavioui in the hall, I xxii 365-8, xxx 524, (iv ) for 
their service to the knight, III xxviii , IV 1 -111 , (v ) for their 
service to the knight m the hour of battle, VI xxvii xxix 

VIII 103 Men-at-arms Cf V 11 — 

“ Men-at-armSi 
Heavily sheathed in mail and plate, 

Like iron toweis for strength and weight,” &c 

104 Halbert A kind of combination of spear and battle- 
axe (Gl) 

Bill A weapon with a bioad hook shaped blade, having a 
short pike at the back and another at the top, attached to a long 
handle Dogberry says, in Shakspere, to the watchmen, “ Look 
that your bills be not stolen (Cf Marm VI xxxiv ) Gl 
106 Sumpter- 7 nuhs * Mules carrying the baggage ’ (Gl ) 
107-8 Palfrey ease his battle-steed It was very important 
that the war-horse should be fresh for the battle charge In 
jouineys therefoie it was generally led by an attendant, not 
ridden by the knight Thus de Bois Guilbert “rode a stiong 
hackney for the load to save his gallant wai-hoise^ which a 
squire led behind, fully accoutred for battle ” {Ivanhoe^ chap 11 , 
a chapter which well illustiates st vii viii ) And the Biiice, 
when De Boune attacked him, was, though fully armed, not — 

“ Mounted yet on war-hoise wight, 

But till moie near the shock of fight. 

Reining a palfrey low and light ” 

—Loid of Isles, VI xiii {Palfey, Gl ) 
108 Him hsted^^ It pleased him (to ease) ’ 

Listed An impel sonal verb See List f ^ ) m Gl 
Him Dative of pei son aftei ‘limited Cf {\) Methinks=* It 
seems to me,’ (11 ) “(We) bad him say his verdit as him leste ” 
—Chaucer 
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N B often used as a dative, as above {eg “She 

gave him a book ”) — was originally only dative Old English, 
nom ‘he,’ dat ‘him,’ acc ‘hine’ The acc ‘hine’ having 
diopped out of the language, the dative form ‘him’ is now 
used both in its old sense and, more commonly, foi the acc, 
01 objective 

1 10- 1 1 Pe?tnon LiL swalloiv^s tail See st in 30 n ( 01 ) 

1 15 Yeomen i le diawn fiom that class of small holdeis of 
land that made English archety so famous Cf Hen V ’s 
addiess to his men before Agincouit — 

“ And you, good yeomen^ 

Whose limbs weie made in England, show us there 
The mettle of youi pastures ” (G 1 ) 

1 16 Hosen Piobably means, heie, ^the covering of the whole 
leg’ (the original meaning) Cf (Rowley, 1633), “The keys 
of my comptmg-bouse aie m the left pocket of my hose ” 

N B The old pluial form m ‘en* isheie letamed Cf Dajiiel 
111 21 “ Ihen these men were bound in their coats, their hosen 
&c So * oxen,’ still m use There were seveial declensions in old 
English (as in Lsitin, Gieek, &c ), and theiefore several ways of 
forming the plural After the Norman Conquest, when so 
many of the old inflections were lost, ‘s’ became the usual 
plural ending, piobably because this form (oiiginally ‘as,’ then 
‘es,’ and used only with a certain class of nouns) resembled the 
Norman-French form of the pluiai 

‘jackets,’ ‘short coats’ Buff leather jerkins were 
common with the military of this time (G 1 ) 

118 ‘ command ’ 

1 19 Ah; = ‘as being’ here Cf Shaks Hen VI IT 11 4 
“ The king your fathei was reputed foi a prince most prudent , ” 
t e ‘ was regarded as oeing ’ 

N B Not a little of the difficulty beginners have in enjoying 
poetiy comes fiom their not undei standing unusual poetic uses 
of common words , eg ‘but,’ ‘for,’ &c 

120 Hunting-a aft See Oaftm G 1 

122 Cloth-yaid shaft The yeomen of England were famous 
foi their archeiy (see V i 12-18, n ), and actually used airows of 
this extraordinary length 

IX 130 Pttee A long w^ooden shaft or staff with a flat steel 
head, pointed , used by infantry till supeiseded by the bayonet 
(Gl ) 

Morton A kind of helmet, something like a hat in shape, 
often with a ciest or comb ovei the top, and without beaver or 
visor , introduced into England about this time (Gl ) 

134 Linstock A pointed staff, with a fork at one end to hold 
a lighted match 
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“And the nimble giinnei 
With hnstocl now the , cannon touches ” 

— Shaks 


Ih;f=*ieady^ (G1 ) 


(Gl) 


X 139 Mor'iice pikes A kind of pike (see 11 I 130), boi- 
rowed from the Moors N B ‘ Moorish ’ (Gl ) 

140 Biave An adverb “In eaily English many adverbs 
weie foiraed from adjectives by adding ‘e’ (dative) to the poM 
tive degree , as ‘biight,’ adjective , ‘brighte/ adveib In time 
the ‘e’ was dropped, but the adverbial use was kept Hence 
fiom a false analogy many adjectives (such as 'excellent’) which 
could nevei foim adverbs in ‘e’ weie used as adveibs ” — 
Abbot 1, Shaks Gram p 17 

146 Aiigeh A gold com, foimeily current in England, value 
about loj, so called because on one side was a figuie of the 
archangel Michael pieicing a diagon 

149 Biook — ^Qx€) ‘control* The old meaning of thewoul 
is ‘use,’ ‘enjoy,’ ‘employ’ (see Gl ), the modem meaning is 
‘endure,’ ‘put up with ’ (See st xiii 207 ) It is used here m 
a sense half-way between the two. 


XI 1 51 Pursuivants Cf Quentin Dunoard^ ch xxxin 
“At this peiiod (? e leign of Louis XI of France, lattei half of 
fifteenth century) heialds weie only despatched fiom soveieign 
princes to each othei upon solemn occasions The infcnoi 
nobility employed pursuivants^ a lowei lank of officeis at-aims ” 
Pursuivants usually lesided at the gieat bordei foi tresses, 
because, fiom their persons being sacred (see st vi 82-S7, n ), 
they w^ere, as Heion says — 

“The only men who safe can iide 
Mine ei rands on the Scottish siae ” — St xxi. 

Cf also the Lay^ IV xxiii, (Gl ) 

Tabart “A jaquet or sleeveless coat worn in times past by 
nolilemen m the wanes, but now only by keiaults ” — Speghi’s 
Ghssaiy, date 1597. On it the herald’s aimorial beaiings w'eie 
shown (Gl ) 

152 ‘shield,’ on which aimonal bearings were 

placed Foi the dress of heialds, see IV. vi (Gl ) 

154 Donjon See st 1 4, n (Gl ) 

156-9 ‘ Lord Marmion is entiiely a fictitious peisonage ” 
But there wss a family of this name The Marmions came 
from Fontenay, m Ntrmandy, with the Conqueioi, and received 
from him Tamw^oith, &c Some of then land they held “by 
the honourable service of being the royal champion ” The 
champion “ had to ride completely aimed upon a barbed horse 
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into Westminster Hall, and there to challenge the combat 
against any who would gainsay the king’s title ” — Sc n 

This ceremony was actually peiformed by descendants of the 
Maimions m the female line down to the leign of Geoige IV 

16 1 Marl Here a ‘weight’ Also means a coin, of value 
13s 4d Cf German mark (G 1 ) 

162 All = ‘ while,’ ‘at the same time that ’ ‘All’ is used 
adveibially to strengthen what follows Cf Shakspere — “Oui 
argument is all too heavy ” 

163 laigesse, laigesse “The ciy with which heialds and 
pursuivants were wont to acknowledge the bounty received 
fiom the knights” Cf the account of the touinament at 
Ashby {Ivanhoe^ ch ix ), and the Scotch ballad, which saliiises 
the nariowness of James V — 

“ Largesse, largesse, laigesse, hay ’ 

Laigesse of this new yeai day’ 

First largesse of the K.ing my chief, 

Who came as quiet as a thief, 

And ig my hand slid shillings tway ( = two) 

For largesse of this new yeai day ” (G 1 ) 

The heralds, like the minstrels (see st xiii 211-12), were “a 
race allowed to have gieat claims upon the libeiality of the 
knights, of whose feats they kept a record, and pioclaimed 
them aloud, as in the text, upon suitable occasions ” — Sc n 
165 Blazoned— ‘ decoiated with aimorial bearingb ’ See note 
on heraldry, 1 82-7 , and blazon (G 1 ) 

In battle won See next stanza, 1 181-4 
Note the degree of detail m the descriptions, not only of 
Maimion, but also of his followeis and the people of the castle 
Jeffiey, the leading critic of Scott’s time, objects to this 
“ Even,” he says, “ if we can put up with the long description of 
Marmion himself, oui patience is leally exhausted when we are 
forced to attend to the black stockings and blue jerkins of the 
infciior persons in the tiain, and to the wdiole process of turning 
out the guard with advanced aims on entering the castle This 
whole canto,” he declaies, “is filled up with the account of a 
visit and a siippei, which lead to no consequences whatever, 
and aie not attended by any circumstances which must not have 
occuried at every visit and supper among peisons of the same 
rank at that peiiod ” Indeed, Jeffrey consider that the greatest 
fault m the poem is “ the insufferable number and length and 
minuteness of the descriptions of ancient dresses and manneis 
and buildings and ceiemonies and local superstitions, eg the 
legends about St Hilda and St Cuthbert {II xin -xvi ), and 
the description of Loul Giffoid (III xx ) These details, he 
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says, aie valuable in old romances, because they tell us some- 
thing of the history of old times , but they aie not poetry, and 
they make the poem haidei to undeistand In fact, he accuses 
Scott of having put them in to show off his gieat knowledge of 
these old times Jeffrey, howevei, is quite wiong m objecting 
to these descriptions Scott wants to make the scene real to us, 
and these little details help us veiy much to throw ouiselves into 
the life of the Middle Ages, and, so to speak, “to entei the 
castle with Marmion ” Scott too has high authoiity in giving 
so much detail , for “the most picturesque of all poets, Homer, 
IS fiequently minute to the utmost degree in the description of 
the dresses and accoutienrents of his personages,” of the 
aimoui of A.gamemron, //md, xi 15-44 (^din /lev 1808, 
pp 28, ef seq , and Bnt Ci it , quoted in Black’s edit ) 

XII 170 Heralds See st vi 82-87, n and G 1 

1 71 Lordm^s Dimin of ‘loid’ The common address of 
minstrels to secuie attention, “Listen, lively loidings 
ah ” (G 1 ) 

175-190 Ralph de WtUon^ &c Note the s‘*gnificance of this 
earl> refeience to Marmion’s aval, De Wilton Scott, who is a 
gieat master of storytelling, is in this first canto sketching 
the outlines of his plot He has not, we may be suie, intio- 
duced this long speech of the heralds without good reason 
"When we read further on in the poem we shall see why Scott 
wishes to tell us so early of (i) the duel between Marmion and 
De Wilton, (2) the defeat and disgiace of De Wilton, and 
(3) the tiiamph of Maimion, who (as the woild supposes) has 
“conquered in the light ” (1 189 ) Foi De Wilton, we shall 
find, IS not dead, though he disappeared from view aftei his 
disgiace He will again come upon the scene, and renew the 
struggle with Marmion Indeed, the rivalry between them 
lies at the veiy foundation of the plot Hence the former 
history of this rivalry is referred to at the earliest opportunity 

179 Lnted , i e ‘marked off as the place of fight ’ The lists 
(1 174) = * the space so enclosed ’ See Lists (11 ) G 1 , and 
distinguished fiom ‘listed ’ (1 108 ) 

185-86 Gibbet-tree reversed, &c A knight was required to 
be sans pern et sans leproche , i e without fear and without 
stain If he acted falsely, he was liable to be degraded fiom 
his rank of honour “As devotion, the honour due to ladies, 
valour, truth, and loyalty were the great knightl> virtues, so 
heiesy, insults or oppiession of females, cowardice, falsehood, 
01 treason, caused his degradation ” Such degradation most 
fiequently occurred after what was called the appeal to the 
judgment of God, by the single combat in the lists One 
knight accused another of some foul ciime, and the matter was 
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decided by a duel Ihe people of the Middle Ages were wont 
to believe — 

“ Heaven shall decide 

When in the lists two champions ride II xxviii 
Accoidingly, “whichevei combatant was vanquished he was 
liable to the penalty of degiadation , and if he survived the 
combat, the disgrace to which he was subjected was vvoise than 
death His spurs weie cut off close to his heels with a cock’s 
cleaver, hts arms wete hasiui ami fiyvetscd by ihe common 
hanqman, his belt was cut to pieces, and his sword bioken 
Even his hoise showed his disgrace, the animal’s tail being cut 
off, and thrown on a dunghill The death bell tolled, and the 
funeial service was said, foi a knight thus degraded, as for one 
dead to knightly honour ” Foi instance, at the degradation of 
Sir Andrew Ilaiclay, Earl of Carlisle, in the fourteenth centuiy, 
“Then commanded he (Sir Anthony Lucy) to hesne his spuires 
fiom his heells, then to break his sword ovei his head wdnch 
the king had given him to keepe and defend his land theiewith, 
when he made him earle After this he let unclothe him of his 
fiiried tabaid, and of his hoode, of his coat of armes, and also 
of his gndle And when this was done, Sir Anthony sayde to 
him, ‘Andiewe,’ quoth he, ‘now art thou no knight, but a 
knave ’ ” — Sc Ess on Chzv 55-6 

For appeal to tiial by battle, cf Bolinglroke and Noifolk 
(Shakspere, Richazd //., I 1 in ), and Delcraine and Musgrave 
\Lay^ V xviii -xx ) 

1 86 Scutcheon * Shield with aimorial beaiings ’ Cf st xi 
152 (Gl) 

1S8 ‘gentlemen ’ A common term of address, Lke 

‘ lordings ’ 

XIII 192 Szt Hugh ihe Heton Scott is not historically 
accurate in his account of the Herons (1 ) The name of 
Heron of Ford was William {11 ) Fie was at this txme a 
piisoner in Scotland (ni ) Lady Heron Ins wife, was not 
at the Scottish court (as stated m I xvii xviii , and V 
X “Xiii ), but in her own castle at Foid But these minor 
maccuiacies matter nothing in a romance In a history accu- 
racy IS the first requisite We wish to know exactly what took 
place, and no brilliancy of colouring will make up for eirois 
of fact But m a histoiical lomance the first thing leqmred is 
picturesqueness “ Tell me a stoiy about this castle,” says Scott, 
before wiitmg Rokcly ^ “let it be truth or tradition, I care not 
which, if it be pictuiesque ” The romance writer cares not about 
what actually happened It is enough if he desciibes nothing 
that might not have happened at the peiiod he writes about 
Uis picture, however, must be a true cue, so fai as to contain 
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nothing incongruous, nothing out of place He must not make 
his monks protestant, oi his Boideiers gentle and refined But 
we do not expect flora him the accuiacy of histoiy about details 
When, hovvevei, he desciibes well-known peisons or events, he 
IS bound to keep fanly close to histoiical tiuth He must not 
paint James IV as sullen, oi Henry VIII as soft and yielding 
lie cannot give the Scotch the victory at hloddcn For the 
honkomie of James IV , the strong will of Hemy VIII , and 
the dieadful impiessioii Fiodden made on Scotland, these aie 
all familial ideas to us, and we could no moie enduie to change 
them than we could allow Marmion to tiavel to Edinburgh by 
laiUvay, oi Noiham Castle to be illuminated with the electuc 
light Histoiical accuiacy m every detail, then, is not demanded 
in a romance , but accurate and harmonious colouimg is essen- 
tial, and familial figuies must not be distorted. 

193 Fold Bolder Castles (See map ) It was at 

Fold James is said to have wasted time when he invaded England 
(See V XXXI V for Ford , VI xix foi Twisell ) 

195 ‘dais,* the raised floor at the uppei end of the 

dining-hall, wheie the chief guests feasted (as now in college 
halls) G 1 

200 Feud Geneially (as in this passage) means ‘a quanel 
between families or clans ’ (G 1 ) 

201-6 This rugged ballad, in metre very like the Fray of 
Supoit (see n 1 26), shows veiy well the vilcl life of the 
Boideiland, wheie murder was a subject foi jesting It goes 
on thus 

“ The auld man went down, but Nicol, his son, 

Ran away afoie the fight was begun , 

And he run, and he run, 

And afore they were done, 

There was many a Featherston gat sic a stun, 

As never was seen since the world begun ” 

— Sc Bold Mmst 

N B — (1 ) The feud is between two families only, Willim 
-oteswick, Hardnding, &c , being all places occupied by mem- 
bers of the Ridley family (11) Scott’s love of old ballads 
amounted almost to a passion “ I fastened,*’ he says, “ like a 
tiger upon every collection of old songs or romances which chance 
threw in my way ” His first important work was the MinsUelsy 
the Scottish Border, a woik in which he showed not only his 
great literary powers, but also his intense inteiest in and know- 
ledge of the old ballads “ One of the ciitics of that day said 
that the book contained the elements of a handled historical 
romances, and this critic was a prophetic one ” — Lockhart, 

207 scarcely,’ ‘with difficulty ’ (G 1 ) 

Brooh^^hoscr^^ ‘enduie,’ ‘put up with ’ (G 1 ) 
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2 U Mtnstid's Umm The minstrel, like the heiald, was a 
familiar figuie m the Middle Ages, and, like him, was to be 
honoured and piotected by every true knight His chief task 
was, as heie, to sing of love and wai while his loid was 
feasting 

“When meat and drink is great plent3'e, 

Then lords and ladies still will be, 

And sit and solace lythe 
1 hen [says one of the minstrels] 

It IS time for mee to speake 
Of kein knights,” Ac 

Cf Liry, Introd , and Lay, VI lu x~xxiii 
XIV 214 0 /=*outof’ Cf 1 294 

219-20 But gmst befell j t e ‘when some tilting did not take 
place ’ {Gtusf, G 1 ) 

222 Couck^* to fix a spear in its test at the side of the 
aimoui,’ ‘to prepare foi a charge ’ (G 1 ) 

223, 224 Stilting life, &c hor example, Leland tells us of 
the adventures of one of the Marmion family in the fouitetnth 
centuiy before this very castle of Noiham “ The Scottes cam 
yn to the marches of England, and destioyed the castles of 
Werk and Herbotel, and overran much of Noithumberland 
marches At this tyme, Thomas Giay and his fiiendes defended 
Norham fiom the Scottes It were a wondeiful processe to 
declaie, what mischefes cam by hungie and asseges by the 
space of XI yeies in Northumberland , foi the Scottes became so 
proude, after they had got Berwick, that they nothing esteeniLd 
the Englishmen About this tyme theie was a gieate feste made 
yn Lmcolnshir, to which came many gentlemen and ladies; and 
amoiige them one lady bi ought a heaulme ( = ‘helmet’) for a man 
of were, with a veiy riche creste of gold, to William ISIarraion, 
knight, wuth a letter of commandement of hei lady, that he 
should go into the daungerest place in England, and ther to lot 
the heaulme be seene and known as famous So he went to 
Norham , whithei, wnthin 4 days of camming, cam Philip 
Moubray, guardian of Beiwicke, having yn his bande 40 men of 
aimes, the veiy flour of men of the Scottish marches Thomas 
Gray, capitayne of Noiham, seynge this, be gl t Ms ganson 
afore the barneis of the castel, behind w. > ca ‘ William, 
richly allayed, as al glittering in gold, and w'earing the heaulme, 
his lady’s present Then said Thomas Gray to Marmion, ‘ Sir 
Knight, ye be cum hither to fame your helmet mount up on 
yowr horse, and ride lyke a valiant man to yowr foes even heie 
at hand, and I foi sake God if I rescue not thy body deade 
alyve, or I myself wyl dye foi it ' Whereupon he toke his 
cursere, and rode among the throng of ennemyes , the wIulIi 
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308 ^plundeied ’ (GI ) 

309 Gwen them l^ht^ &c “A phrase by which the Boideieis 
joculaily intimated the binning a house — Sc n 

XX 31 1 IVtse IS a noun— ‘mannei,’ ^ ionise ’ (See Gl ) 

312 ‘desue* 

313 Foiayei^ ‘ Those who go on expeditions m seaich of 
booty ’ {Foiay, Gl ) 

315-7 These lines show the leason of Mirmion’s mission, and 
the relations between England and Scotland at this time James 
IV is preparing for wai England is on hei guard, fearing she 
IS to be the object of his attack - Hei king, Heniy VIII , is 
absent, waning against Fiance It is on such occasions thit 
attacks from Scotland, the old ally of France, aie most to be 
feared 

“ For once the eagle England being in prey, 

To hei unguarded nest the weasel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs ; 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat ” 

SHAife He^iry Fin 

For the special causes of James’s attack upon England, see V 
xiii 380-3 and notes, and V x 261-78 and notes 

320 This line illustrates well the two great motives of the Boi- 
dereis “ Thiist of spoil ” generally uiged them on They would 
willingly plundei alike the English Marmion and the Scottish 
Lindesay (See V iv ) But “deadly feud,” often continued 
between families for generations, was the chief cause of blood- 
shed Thus Deloiaine — 

“ In raids spilt but seldom blood, 

Unless when men-at arms withstood. 

Or, as 7 vas vuet^ for deadly ftiui ” — Lay, V xxviii 

N B The Lay is based on the famous feud between the families 
of Keir and Scott (See Lay, I vii -x , &c ) See also the 
feud between Deloraine and Musgrave {Lay, V xxix ) and the 
ballad and note in st xiii 201-206 of this canto 

324 Pa? doner “The pardoner, or vagabond, who shows 
false reliques, and sells pardons for all sms, is treated wnth 
desen ed ridicule by Lindesay and other Scottish wi iters ” — 
Pinkerton Theie is a pardoner among Chaucer’s Canteibury 
pilgrims, wEose 

“ Wallet lay before him m his lappe, 

Bret fill of pardon come from Rome all hot. 

And in a glass he hadde pigges bones , 

But with these lelics, when that he found 
A poor parson dwelling upon land, 
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with famed flatteiing and japes 
He made the parson and the people his ape? ” 

— Pro! C T^^ioctsaj 

XXI 329-331 Pwsmvani^ See st xi 151,11 (G 1 ) 

332 A bishop f i e oi Durham bee si I 1-3, n 

334 ‘ think,’ ‘fancy ’ (G 1 ) 

336 The mass The communion service in the Roman Catholic 
Church (GI ) 

341 All too wtll in case Cu!J(?= ‘ condition ’ Cf ‘in good 
condition ’ See also Lockhart’s Life of Scott, wheie Scott, 
speaking of the work he was able to give his pooiei liteiary 
brethren, says “ I could commonly keep half a dozen of the 
ragged legiraenl of Parnassus m tolei able case ” 

351 Holy Rood ‘The Rojml Palace at Edinbuigh,’ wheie 
King James IV leceives Maimion (V vii etseq') 

354 ‘The eve befoie a holy-day ’ ( 01 ) 

359 without ’ Fiom the French, very common in 

the older poets , — 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything ” 

— As You Like It, II vii 

The poets were probably led to use it from the want of a 
native monosyllable with the meaning of ‘without ’ As it was 
only needed to make a line have the pioper metre, it rarely 
occurs in prose (Nares ) 

360 ‘rough, boorish fellow’ An interesting word 
see Gl 

361 Venture Subj mood 

362 Shrieve ( = ‘ shrive *) , i e ‘ hear confession, and impose 
penance ’ (Gl ) 

N B The strange list of Bolder cleigy given here throws 
much light upon the religious condition of the Borderers They 
had no real religion at all It is true that they lemamed Roman 
Catholic longer than the rest of the country But this piobably 
arose from total indifference upon religious questions. The 
abbeys on the Border were respected neither by the English nor 
the Scotch m the Border wars Friar John (who may be com 
paied in many respects with Friar Tuck in Ivankoe) was the 
kind of priest they delighted m (See I 346 et seq ) But while 
the Borderers had little leligion, nowhere could there be found 
more supeistition {Boj d, Minst, Int p ^6 et seq ) 

XXII 365-67 Catved , lezerently. See the note on Squires, 
St vii 93. 

368 Woe tOtje t*.'<^=‘we should be very sorry’ PVeie i5> 
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subj used conditionally Cf 1 416 Woe is probably used as 
an adjective heie ( = ‘ woful ’) Cf — 

“lam woe for it, sir ” — Ttmptsi^ V 1 
“ But be you suie I wold be wo 
If ye shulde chance to begyle me so *’ 

369 ‘happen,’ ‘befall ’ (G 1 ) 

372 ‘ backgammon ’ Latin tabularum lusus (N ) 

377 ‘season,’ ‘time ’ (Ql ) 

376-379 Note the monotony of 13 order life where theie is no 
foraying 

387 faith ’ Cf Spenser, “That neither hath religion 
nor fay ” — P aerie Queen e^ V viii 19 

388 Say thy say The second ‘say’ is cognate accusative, 
Cf ‘Live thy life’ 

XXIIT 389 Palmer “A palmer, opposed to a pilgrim, was 
one who made it his sole business to visit diffeient holy shiines, 
travelling incessantly, and subsisting by chanty , wlieieas the 
pilgrim retired to his usual home and occupations when he had 
paid his devotions at the paiticular spot which was the object 
of his pilgrimage ” — Sc n The wanderings of a palmer aie 
desciibed m this stanza, and his dress in st xxvii (G 1 ) 

390 SaUm — ‘ Jei usalem. ’ 

391 The ble<!sed iomb ‘The holy sepulchie/ the supposed 
tomb of Christ at Jeiusalem, 

397 ‘Moses’ ’ 

400 Thunder- dmt=*thundeX’Sli ole,* ‘ thundei-i/fz/ ’ 

Lezin^^ lightning ’ (Etymology not certainly known ) 

401 Given, p part agreeing with ‘ law ’ 

402 Si yames^s cocUe-sheU The body of St, James the 
Great, the patron saint of Spam, was supposed to be buned at 
Compostella, in Galicia The shrine of St Janies was a great 
resort of pilgrims from all parts of Christendom during the 
Middle Ages, and the distm^ishing badge of pilgiims to this 
shrine was a scallop shell worn on the cloak 01 hat Theie is a 
legend that the shell was worn because, “when the lelics of the 
saint were being miraculously conveyed fioni Jerusalem to Spam 
in a ship built of marble, the horse of a Portuguese knight, 
alarmed, we may piesiime, at so extraordinary a barge, plunged 
into the sea with its rider The knight was lescued and taken 
on board of the ship, when his clothes were found to be covered 
with scallop shells ’’ It is suggested that the shell was leally 
adopted owing to its use as a primitive cup or spoon (Chamb. 
Book of Days, 11 12 1 ) 

403 Montseriat { = Mons Serratus), a place in Spain, wheie is 
a famous image of the Virgm, said to have been carved by St, 
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Luke It was at Montserrat that Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits, laid his sword upon the altar of the Virgin, and 
placed himself under her protection in his new work {Enc, 
Btit ) 

404-407 St Rosalie A young and noble lady of Palermo, 
who “foisook her father’s house, and never was more heard of 
till her body was found in the cleft of a rock on that almost 
inaccessible mountam where now the chapel is built , and they 
afhrm she was earned up there by the hands of angels ” N B 
Scott quotes this from a book of travels by the son of Dryden 
He was editing Dryden’s works during 1806-7 while writing 
Marmion (which was begun November, 1806) 

XXIV 409 St T/iomas Thomas Becket, the great Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and opponent of Henry II , murdeied 
in his cathedral 1170 PIis shrine was more visited than any 
other in England 

410 Cuthbeit See II xiv -xvi 

414 Wake awake ’ 

416 This wcie a gniae ‘ This is the kind of guide to have ’ 
N B ‘Were,’ subj , used in a conditional sense Cf 1 368 

418-420 An example of inversion , % e placing the parts of a 
sentence m an ordei different from what they would naturally 
have It IS very common m poetry, and often causes difficulty 
to beginners Thus (1 ) the order of the small sentences which 
make up the compound sentence may be inverted , eg * kens 
. cares,’ in 1 420, would in prose go before the subordinate 
sentences ml 418-19 (11) The verb may go before the subject , 
eg ‘kens he ’ (111 ) Very commonly the object goes before the 
verb, eg 1 469, 506, 515 

420 ‘knows’ Of Scand origin 

XXV. 421 Gramcrejf^^ grsmd merci’ (Chaucer) , i e ‘many 
thanks ’ 

422 Full . I that , ? ‘I should be very soriy if’ Cf st. 

xxii 368, n 

424 ‘danger ’ (G 1 ) 

427 reward.’ 

429 Angels, See st x 146, n 

434 Lying legend^ &c This speech of Marmion sounds 
strange if we have read the rest of the poem Marmion is 
welcoming the unknown Palmer as his guide But he is soon 
to hear a ‘lying legend,’ that would not have been told but for 
the Palmer (see III xiii xviii , VI viii ) , and he is so over- 
come by it as to ride out in the night to piove its truth , while 
the ‘ holy rambler ’ he welcomes is, we shall see, his deadliest 
enemy {Legend = * old story,’ ‘ tradition,’ G 1 ) 
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XXVI 439 ‘learning/ ‘doctrine * (G1 ) 

444 ‘although * 

447 As =*9.5 though ’ 

452 Httnself Cf II v 95, and n 

452-3 Bi.ads . aves The Roman Catholics maik the 
number of piayers they have said by means of a stung of beads 
= prayers to tlie Viigin Maiy, which generally began, “Ave 
Maria ” Cf Hymn to the Virgin in Lady ofiheLake^ III xxix 
N B. Lat ‘hail ’ For beads see G1 

XXVII 457 Had swan themselves of company , t e ‘had 
formed a league ’ It was commonly believed in the Middle 
Ages that anyone who was at all ‘ uncanny * had dealings with 
the evil one Cf the description of Lord Gifford and his “ dire 
dealings with the fiendish race ” (III xxi xxii ) 

461-71 Cf the description of Ivanhoe when disguised as a 
Palmer {Ivanhoe^ beginning of chap iv ) 

Cowl^ ‘ a hood always worn by monks * (G1 ) 

Scallops ‘ shell ’ See xxiii 402 and n , and Gl, 

Budget ^^9. leathern bag ^ (Gl.) 

Scrip ‘ a small wallet ’ (Gl ) 

467 Loietto m Italy has been called the Christian Mecca 
The pilgrims went theie to visit the Holy House ^ le the house 
m which the Virgin Mary lived at Nazareth It was declaied to 
have been brought fiom Palestine, through the air, by angels 

XXVIII 472 The Palmei came in hall We have been pie- 
pared for the entrance of the Palmer by the pieceding stanzas 
His dress has been described in st xxvii , his wanderings in 
St xxiii xxiv , and his distress of mind in st xxvi Scott now, 
in lines which have been much praised, brings vividly before us 
the mingled dignity and woefulness of the mysterious pilgrim 
N B (1 ) Although Marmion does not recognize him, it does 
not follow that he has never seen him before For trouble has 
so changed the Palmer, that his own mother, “ had she been in 
presence there, would not have known her child (1 484-87 ) 
(11 ) A kind of antagonism between Marmion and the Palmei 
seems to arise at once He “fronted Marmion,” &c (1 478-79 ) 
Now Scott would never have described the Palmer at such great 
length unless he were an important ackir in the story Moie- 
over, it IS most common in romances to find the pilgrim^s dress 
assumed as a disguise Thus Ivanhoe appears diessed as a 
Palmer in his father’s hall {Ivanhoe^ chap iv ) It seems, 
therefore, very probable that this Palmer is an old enemy of 
Marmion, and that his re-appearance will have important con- 
sequences We shall find (see VI vi et s q) that the Palmer is 
De Wilton (Marmion’s iival), who had disappeaied aftei his 
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oveithrow m the lists at Cottiswold (I xn ), and was supposed 
to be dead (VI vii ) Marmion himself, when he thinks he 
has seen De Wilton’s ghost, speaks of him as “one who, fled lo 
foreign climes, has long beta dead ’ (IV" xxi 43S-3''3)5 
n«) one in his tiain di earns that m their guide they have with 
them the bitteiest enemy of their lord 

479 Peer— ‘ equal ’ (G 1 ) 

480 Gaunt — thin,^ ‘wasted ’ 

483 Haggaidwild A compound adjective Thus m Shaks- 
pei ewe have ‘daring hardy,’ ‘senseless-obstinate ’ [Hag^aid^ G 1 ) 

4S4-7 The 7 nothe} ^he The subject of ‘had known’ is 
repeated for clearness’ sake, because 1 485-6 have separated it 
so far from the verb 

XXIX 498 ‘petition,’ ‘favoui ’ 

499 ‘himself ’ N B We shall find many instances 
m the poem of the leflexive being expiessed merely by the pei- 
sonal pronoun without ‘ self ’ 

500 So—^ provided that ’ 

Tide See st xifii 377, and n (G 1 ) 

504-508 St Re%uh{s (Sc St Puk) is said to have landed m 
Scotland in A D 370, where St Andrews now stands Hence 
the ancient name Kilhtde («=* Celia Reguli), which was changed 
to St Andrews, because it is said St Rule bi ought w ilh him the 
hones of St Andiew “A cave neaily fionting the luinou's 
castle of the archbishops of bt Andrews beais the name of 
St Rule The rock in which it is hewed is w^ashed by the 
German Ocean ” — Sc 

Cave retreats, wheie they might end their days in seclusion, 
were often sought by the saints of the eaily Celtic Church 
Such letreats were called ‘deserta,’ and the frequent occurrence 
of the term ‘Dysart,' 01 ‘Disert,’ as the name of places in 
Scotland and Ireland, shows how’’ common the custom must ha\ e 
been Thus at Dysait, in Fife, was the cave of St Serf, where, 
as the saint — 

“Lay after matins in his bed,” 

the devil came to argue with him, and being beaten in the 
di&cussion, tried in vain to flaltei the holy man — 

" Thane sawe the devil that he coud noclit, 

With all the wybs that he socht, 

Ourecum Saynt Serf , he sayd than 
He kend hym foi a wys man ” 

The saint bade him begone, and never again annoy anyone 
in that cave And, stiange to say, “fiom that day” (so the 
Aberdeen bieviary tells us) “the said demon has appealed to 
no one in that cave ” — Chamb Jown art “Cave Chapels,’ 
Sept 1S84 
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509-11 Sf Filhn's fame was gieat in Scotland, and many 
wondeis are 1 elated of him It is said that ‘while engaged m 
tianscnbing the Sciiptires his left hand was observed to send 
forth such a splendour as to affoid light to that with which he 
wrote, a miracle which saved many candles to the convent, as 
St Fillan used to spend whole nights in that exeicise ” Accord- 
ing to Lesley, “Robeit the Bruce was possessed of Fillan’s 
miraculous and luminous arm, which he enclosed m a silvei 
shrine, and had it carried at the head of his aimy Previous to 
the battle of Bannockburn the king’s chapliiii, a man of little 
( faith, abstracted the relic, and deposited it m some place of 
security, lest it should fall into the hands of the English But, 
lo 1 while Robeit was addressing his piayeis to the empty casket, 
it was observed to open and shut suddenly, and on inspection the 
saint was found to have himself deposited his aim in the shrine 
as an assurance of victoiy (Ford J\hnst p 438) The wells 
dedicated to St Fillan weie supposed to be very beneficial m 
cases of madness, though the tieatment adopted was ceitainly as 
likely to kill as to cure ‘ 1 he patient, ” w e ai e told, “ was soused 

m the pool aftei sunset, then with a heavy stirk on eithei side he 
was bound with a pecul*ai ligature of ropes tied in a mystic knot, 
and so laid down all right on the site of the old church oi St 
Filial! If the knot w^as found unloosed m the morning the 
patient was likely to be restoied to sanity ” — Black’s Guide to 
Scotland i 243 

XXX 515 Midmght draught of sleep The object of “pre- 
sents” m line 518 (See note, St xxiv 1 418) For the meaning 
of the ceremony, see line 525 

516 Steep See G 1 , but used intrans heie 

526 Wassel roar , t e the shouts of the drinkers * For 
wassel, see st xv 231, n , and G 1 

XXXI 534 Hasty mass , t e whi^t was commonly called a 
hunting masSf being the shortened form used in the piesence of 
the great when they were impatient to commence then favourite 
spoit Cf Quentin Dunoard, chap 11 For mass, see st xm 
336, n , and G 1 

536 Substan | iidl must be treated as a word of foui syllables 
to suit the metie ^ Cf the pronunciation of wmds m *ion’ m 
Shakspere ; eg “It were [ an hon | est act | ion | to say | so ” 

— Oik 11 3, 145 

538 Stump cup Incou^K^^m due course,’ ?e when the 
guest w as on the point of leaving 
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A S = Anglo Saxon Teut = Teutonic 

M E = Middle English Scanci = Scandinavian 

E = English It = Italian 

O H G =01d High German Sp = Spanish 

M H G = Middle High German Vb =Verb 

G = German Subs -Substantive 

O F =01d French Adj = Adjective 

F s= French Adv -Adverb 

Gk = Greek. Lit -Literally 

Lat = Latin Der = Derived 

barricade, dei thiough F fiom Sp bauua^ ‘a barrel ’ 
meaning originally ‘a defence of barrels, timbei, &c., heaped up ’ 

battled, from O F bashller^ ‘ to embattle,’ * to fortify ' (cf 
the Basttle at Pans), which is der from O F hastn (Mod F 

bbhr\ ‘ to build,’ ‘ to put together ’ This, again, is fiom M H G 

desfan, ‘to bind,’ which is from O H G bast, ‘the inner bark of 
the lime tiee ’ 

bead, bid Bui, ‘to piny,' and bead, originally ‘a piajer,’ 
then ‘a perfoiated ball, used for counting prayers,’ are der 
fiom A S biddan, ‘to pray ’ See ‘Bid youi beads’ (VI xxvii 
823), and cf ‘Bidding pi ayei ’ Derive beadsman (VI v 174) 

bill, E , meant originally simply ‘ a cutting instrument ’ 

blazon, ‘to poi tray armoiialbeaungs,’ der thiough F blaso/r, 
*a coat of arms, ’ from M H G bldsen, ‘ to blow.’ 

broach. In M E we have ^ seiien on Inoche,' imitated fiom 
Fi *‘fneitte en inoche,^ ‘to tap a barrel’ (by piercing it) Fi 
hoc/ie, ‘a spit,’ is from Lat hocctis, *a shaip tooth,’ ‘point’ 
<^f b't ooch = bi oche, (01 iguially) ‘ a sharp point ’ 

brook, from A S bnlcan, ‘to use,’ ‘to enjoy,’ fiom the same 
*oot as Lat fmt, whence fruit is der 

budget, * a leathern bag , ’ from F hous^eite, chmin of F 
wuge, from Lat bulga, ‘ a little bag ; ’ probably of Gaulish {? e 
Celtic) origin. 
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burnished, O F. buum, biitmi', ‘to embiown,’ ‘to polish/ 
pres part biimissant bmmsJi) Inum^ is dei from 

M H G < 5 ; tin, ‘ brown ’ { = ‘ burnt ’) 

casque, F fiom It casco, ‘a helmet , ’ the same woid as casl 
(Sp casco, used in a much wider sense than the It word, to 
mean ‘ skull,’ ‘ cask,’ &c ) Sp is der through Sp cascai, 
‘to bill St,’ ‘to bleak open,’ fiom Lat qtiassaie, ‘to shatter ’ 

check A woid clearly taken from the game of chess Ori- 
ginally the inteijection check meant ‘ king t e * mind your 
king,’ ‘your king is in danger ’ It is dei through O F eschec, 
eschac, from Pers shah, ‘a king,’ the principal piece in the 
game of chess N B From the subs deiive check, vb , and 
checker or CHEQUER (IV xxv 525 ) 

churl, AS ceoil An interesting example of the way in 
T^hich woids sometimes get degraded in meaning When the 
Anglo-Saxons invaded Britain the ceoi I was their ordinal y freeman, 
as opposed to the eoi I, 01 noble Corresponding words to ceoH 
appear in other Teutonic languages with the yeaning of ‘male,’ 
‘man ’ Now after the conquest of Britain, the kings and their 
theyns e the king’s chief followers) got more powei than 
before, and the mass of the freemen began slowly to sink into 
the position of serfs The practice became established of com- 
mendation (as it was called) to some lord Seveie laws were 
made against lordless men , i e men who had no great person 
who was responsible foi their conduct in return for the piotection 
he gave them. The ceorls were therefore being slowdy prepared 
for the serfdom which was their lot after the Noiman Conquest 
The word ceoil naturally got a baser meaning when the ceoils 
were no longer free It now geneially means * a lough, boorish 
fellow ’ Cf the degradation in meaning of (1 ) knave, which 
originally meant ‘boy,’ as now in German , (11 ) boor, (originally) 
‘tiller of the soil (111 ) villain, (oiiginally) ‘farm servant ’ 

couch, ‘to lay down,’ ‘set,’ ‘ai range,’ der through O F 
conchei {eaxlitr form colcher), from Lat collocare {«^cu?n-^locn^, 
‘a place’) 

cowl, A S cufle, probably from Lat cucnllns, ‘a hood ’ 
From the same root, meaning ‘to cover,’ ‘protect,’ comes Lat 
scutum, ‘ a shield,’ an initial s having been lost 

QX 2 lt {huntmg‘C7 aft) AS Another example of degiadation 
in meaning of words (see churl) Here used in original meaning 
of ‘skill,’ ‘ability,’ ‘trade’ Cf G kiaft Cf zSs^o cunning 
and Its change of meaning 

deas (or dais), ‘the raised floor in a hall wheie the high 
table stands ’ The words meant originally ‘ the table itself, 
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through OF frcixi Lat discusy ‘quoit,* ‘plate,* and (m late 
Lat ) ‘ table * 

dight, p p , shoit for dtghied^ from vb dght^ A S diktan^ 
‘to set in Older,* ‘dispose,’ ‘aiiange * Cf Beau and Flet , 
“ Have care you dtghi things handsomely ” Dihtan is dei fiom 
Lat dKiaie^ ‘to dictate,’ ‘piesenbe * 

donjon, same word as dungeon^ through O F from Low Lat, 
dojnmOf ‘a donjon-tower,* contiacted from Low Lat doimnw^ 
‘a principal possession,* ‘domain,* ‘lordship’ The donjon 
being the chief tower 

emboss, fiom O F m- ( = Lat zn) and ^osse^ * a boss,* ‘knob,* 
which is der fiom O H G ddiso, pho, ‘a bundle,* ‘a bunch,* 
from a loot meaning ‘ to beat * 

fain, from A S fcogm, ‘ glad * The A S suffix -en shows it 
was p p of a strong verb It seems to ha\e meant originally 
*fix-ed’ — hence ‘suited,’ ‘satisfied,* and so ‘glad,’ and (as 
adv) ‘gladly* ^ 

feud, Teut Cf G fekde^ ‘quariel* To same loot belong 
foe^ fiends (which oiiginally * ‘ enemy*), N B Quite a different 
word from feud^ ‘ a fief * 

foray, ‘ an excursion to get booty * A Lowland Scotch form 
of fozagei which is dei through O F from Low Lat fodrum^ 
a Latinized form of Old Danish foder^ (E fodder) 

fosse, through O F from Lat fossa, ‘ a ditch , * ongmally 
fern p p of fodei e, ‘ to dig * 

gmst subs from verb Dei through O F 

from Lat juxta, ‘near,’ theoiigmal meaning of vb pusth^vag 
simply ‘to go near,’ ‘approach,’ ‘meet’ Hence ‘to meet as 
enemies,’ ‘ to encounter in the lists * 

haggard, corruption of haggid Der from hag (E ) It 
therefore originally meant ‘ hag-like,* ‘ witch-like ’ 

halbert, der through OF from M H.G helmhzie (later 
form halendazde)= half?!, ‘a handle ^’i-harie, ‘an axe,’ Halbett 
therefore = ‘a long-handled axe * 

hap, the vb. is formed directly from subs hap, ‘fortune,* 
‘accident* (Scand ) NB The modern vb E 

happen Cf Chaucer “In any cas that mighte falle or 
happe *’ The modem vb happen — M E happenen-—\s an ex- 
tension of the more common M E happen 

harry, from A S hergian, * to lay waste,’ which is der from 
A S herg-, the stem of heie, ‘a destroying host,’ ‘an army ’ 
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herald, der through F fiom O.H G hcioU^ ‘heiald,’ also 
found as a proper name m the forms Hartold^ (Eng 

* Hai old ’) Hanold is contr from Han-wald = ‘ army-sti ength , ’ 
t e ‘support of the aimy/ a name foi a wariioi The word 
\^as probably confined to the meaning of our woid ‘herald/ 
from being confused with O H G fomhaiOy ‘a heiald,’ from 
fOthmcH, ‘to proclaim * 

housing E added to F housse^ ‘coveilet/ «SLc Of 
Teut oiigin with idea of caveitng N B Nothing to do wnth 
house 

jeopardy, ‘danger/ ‘hazard ’ The original meaning was 
‘a game in which the chances are exactly even * Der from 
O F jtupmh^ which lit =*a divided game / and is der fiom 
Low Lat jotus paihtus, a phiase used when a choice was given 
of taking one side or the other. N B ‘jest/ ‘game/ 

parUttis (from pass) = ‘ divided ’ 

jerkm, ‘short coat/ dimin from Dutch jurk^ ‘a frock ’ The 
Du dim hn is found m Jirktn^vier (or fom)^ -kin 

largesse, der thiough F from Lat largiius^ p p of laigiu^ 
‘to bestow,’ der from Lat largus, ‘large/ ‘libeial ’ 

legend, der through O F from Lat legenda (neut pi ), 
from legere^ ‘to read,’ originally ‘to gathei,’ ‘collect ’ 

linstock, der from Dutch lont stol^ wheie ion ‘match,’ 
siok=* stick ’ 

list, (i ) ‘To choose,’ ‘desire,’ ‘have pleasure in ’ Impersonal 
vb , from A S lysian, ‘ to desire ’ Cf listless, lit ‘ without 
desire,’ and therefoie ‘uninterested ’ 

lists, (ii ) * Ground enclosed for a touinament ’ From M E 
hstes, where the t is no part of the original word Der from 
O F lisse, lice, ‘ a list or tilt-yard/ from Low Lat hctce (pi ), 
‘barriers,’ ‘palisades’ — hctce duelh-=‘X\iQ lists’ (Probably 
connected with Lat Itcium, ‘a thread,’ ‘a small girdle’) 

list, (ill) ‘To listen,’ ‘hearken’ See II xxxiii 631, &c 
Der from AS hlystan, ‘to hear’ (A.S //^j/=‘the sense of 
hearing ’) 

lordings, diminutive of lot d, which is derived from A S 
hldford, where hldf^ ‘loaf,’ ord prob ^weard, *a warden,’ 

‘ keeper ’ Therefore hUf-ord^ ‘ loaf-keeper le ‘the master 
of the house ’ 

lore, from AS Ids, dei fiom a root meaning ‘to find out,’ 
so that loie-=‘ what is found out,’ ‘knowledge,’ ‘learning.’ Cf 
G lehie 
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maii^ from O F* matUe^ * a link of maile, whereof coats of 
maile be made/ *any little img of metal/ also ‘a mesh of a 
net ’ Dei fiom Lat macula^ *a spot/ ‘hole, ‘mesh of a net ’ 

mark, from A S inmc Cf G mark It is the word majk 
(AS = ‘ bound/ ‘line,^ ‘sign,’ used in the particuWi 

sense of (i) a fixed weight, oi (ii) a fixed value Cf the use 
of iokm to denote a com 

mass, fiom A S masse^ which is from Low Lat imsm^ which 
is del fiom mittere The name is supposed to have aiiscn because 
^Itej mtssa est' {i e ‘ Go, the congiegatioii is dismissed ’) wcie llie 
last words of the service when the Luchaiist was to be cclcbialcd 

mettled Mettle^ ‘spiiit,’ ‘aidoui,’ is the same word as 
metal (Gk fjLeTaXKou)^ though the diffcience of meaning has 
j)ioduced a diffeience of spelling Mettled tlieicfoie means 
‘ like the metal of a sword-blade in temper / z e ‘ spii itecl ’ 

morion, thiough F from Sp montort^ piobably der from 
&p ‘ the crown of the head ’ N B bp ;d>= ‘any- 

thing lound ’ 

mornce-pikes Mart ice is der from Sp Monsco, *Moo\i<hf* 
which IS der from Sp Ma/a (Lat Maums\ ‘a Moor ’ Cf 
morfis-dance N B For ‘pike,’ see below 

palfrey, der through O F palefiot (eailier form pale/iud), 
from Low Lat paraveredu^, lit ‘an extra post-horse’ N B 
Faraveiedus (from which comes also G pferd)^ is a hybrid , ? e 
a woid made up of parts taken from diffeient languages For 
wapd IS Greek = ‘beside ’ (hence ‘extia’), and zeiedns is Low 
Lat =‘a post-horse,’ probably der fiom veheie^ ‘to cany/ ‘to 
draw/ and rheda^ ‘a four-wheeled chauot ’ 

palisade, der through F from Lat palns^ ‘a stake ’ or 
* pale ’ 

palmer, * one who bears a palm branch,’ in token of having 
been to the Holy Land See I xxvii 470-1 N B Fahn 
(the tree) is so called from its fiat spieading leaves, which 
resemble somewhat the hand spttad out The woid is der 
from Lat palma 

paramour, a subs , but oiiginally an adverbial phrase, der 
from F pLif amou 9 , ‘by love,’ ‘with love’ (Lat pet amonm), 
eg ‘Fox pai amoui I lovede hire first 01 {t e ere) thou ’ 

peer, der through OF fiom Lat ‘equal’ The 

oiigmal sense therefore is ‘ equal ’ The twelve Pee? s of Fiance 
were so called because of their equal rank 

pennon, through Fi with suffix ‘on,’ from Lat pmna^ 
‘wing,’ ‘feather/ Hence we get the idea of ‘plume,’ and so 
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*sti earner,’ or ‘ Mnnei ^ NB Dimin ptmon-cd^ ox 
(IV xwiii 566 ) 

pike, del fioin Celtic, the onginal meaning being ‘a sharp 
point,’ *a spike’ N B Peak, beak, are othei forms of the 
same word 

pipe, E A woid der fiom the peeping, or chirping sound 
of birds Hence oiiginally meant ‘a musical instrument with 
long tube,’ often used to decoy buds Then came to mean 
‘any long tube,’ and so ‘a vessel,’ especially ‘a cask of wine ’ 

plump, connected with the provincial E vb plwi, ‘to 
swell ’ lienee plump oiigmally meant ‘swollen ’ In early use 
as subs , as m the text , also adj , as now used 

portcullis, OF poite coletce, from Lat porta, ‘gate,’ and 
tolaie ‘to glide,’ ‘slide,’ ‘flow’ A poitculhs therefore means 
‘a sliding gate’ NB From colare comes colander, ‘a 
stiainei ’ 

prick Puck, vb , is der fiom pnek, subs , ‘a sharp point,’ 
‘sting,’ from AS pneu, ‘a point,’ ‘dot’» So that the idea 
of ‘piercing,’ ‘goading,’ was not in the woid oiiginally Prob 
ably an s has been lost at the beginning, and piuk is from the 
same root as Lat spa? get e^* to sprinkle ’ Derive pricker 

pursuivant, pres part of Fi pour-suivie, fiom Lat pro^ 
sepn It theretoie means ‘one who is following,’ hence ‘an 
attendant on heralds,’ ‘an inferior herald ’ 

scallop, der through O F escalope, ‘a shell,’ from Teiit 
source In Old Dutch we find “S Jacob’s schelpe^^ 

James’ shell ” (Cf I xxiii 402, and n ) N B Scallop, scale 
(of fish), scull, skill, aie all from same Teut, root («‘to 
separate,’ ‘ peel off ’) 

scant, scantly Scant,z.^'^ oradv isfromScand skamt, neuter 
of skamim, ‘short,’ ‘brief,’ whence vb skamta, ‘to dole out,’ 
‘ to apportion meals , ’ hence ‘ to scant ’ or ‘ stmt ’ N B The 
Scand m is preserved m ‘ to scamp woik t e ‘ to do it insuffi- 
ciently ’ 

scrip, from Scand slreppa, ‘ a bag ’ Of same origin as Germ, 
ichobe, ‘a shred ’ The oiiginal meaning is ‘scrap,’ because a 
Sc ftp IS made of a ‘sciap’ 01 ‘shred’ of skin or othei material 
N B Scrip, scrap, scaif, are only different forms from the same 
word 

scutcheon = (cf squire^esquire),^e\ through O.F, 
esmsson, and Low Lat , from Lat scutum, ‘a shield,’ 

seneschal, der through O F, from Teut Its onginal mean- 
ing IS ‘old seivant’ e, ‘chief servant’), from the old Teut. 
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woids (same as Lat senex), ‘old/ and slalks^ ‘a servant^ 
Cf mar'shal =-0 YIQ marah~schalh—*‘\iQ\iiQ.%it\vz.iiV 

sewer, fiom A S seai.o^ 'juice/ whence comes sew^ ‘sauce/ 
‘boiled meat/ &c , and fiom this again the vb io sewe^ ‘to set 
meat ’ 

shnOiVt—sknie From A S serif an, ‘to impose a penance/ 
‘ to judge ’ It appears to have been borrowed at a very early 
peiiod from Lat scribeu, ‘to wiite/ ‘to diaw up a law/ used 
in Its legal sense N B Shrove Tuesday , t e the day befoie 
Ash- Wednesday (the first day in Lent), when shuft, or confes- 
sion, was formeily made 

sooth, subs (also, and earhei, adj ) from A S soih It seems 
to have been oiiginally the pres pait of the old veib, meaning 
‘ to be,’ fiom which (/ ) am is derived , so that sooth meant only 
* being ’ Hence ‘ leally existing/ liue ’ 

sq\xire=es(pn 7 e {d scutcheon, q v ) OF tscuyei , fiom Low 
Lat scutmms, which pioperly means ‘a shield beaier/ from 
Lat scutum, ‘ shidd ’ 

stalworth, A S stcshvyi the, ‘worth stealing or taking,’ and 
hence ‘serviceable,’ from strength, courage, &c , 01, as applied 
to men, it peihaps meant ‘good at stealing,’ %e ‘clever at 
fetching off plunder,’ hence ‘stout,’ ‘brave ’ 

steep, der from Scand steypa, ‘to make to stoop,’ ‘over- 
turn ’ Hence ‘ to pour out or cast metals,’ * to pour water over 
giain / eg to steep barley m water 

sumpter-mules Sumpter =■ (originally) ‘ a baggage carrier , ’ 
der through O F sonnnetiei, from a Low Lat woid, which is 
der from Ok (Ta.yixa.T-, the stem of (say/jLa, ‘a pack-saddle/ 
fiom vb (ToureLv, ‘to pack,’ ‘to fasten on a load,’ oiiginally 
‘ to fasten ’ 

tabarts, from O F iabait, iabaui, probably der (like iapesti) ) 
from Lat iapeie, ‘cloth,’ ‘hangings,’ which is der fiom Gk 
rdTTjs, ‘carpet/ ‘woollen rug ’ 

tide. (1 ) subs from A S tid, ‘time,’ ‘houi,’ from same root 
as time (11 ) vb tide, ‘to happen’ (see III xxii 416) is der 
fiom It N B As tide meant ‘time,’ ‘hour,’ it came to mean 
‘ the time betw^een the flowing and ebbing of the sea,’ and so to 
mean the flowing or ebbing itself. 

trapp’d, fiom subs i?appe, ‘the trappings or 01 n aments of a 
horse,’ which is dei from the O F woid ecjuivalenl to Mod F 
drop, ‘ cloth,’ a word of Teut origin 

trow, from AS irekoian, ‘to have trust in,’ from AS. 
tndzve, ‘tiue’ 
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unrecked, fiom iin^ ‘not,* and ^cck^ ‘to care for,’ ‘regard * 
N B Reck IS from A.S iccan reckless is dei from it 

vigil, through F vigile^ from Lat vigtha ‘a watch,’ ‘watch 
ing,’ from Lat vigere^ ‘to be lively 01 vigoious ’ N B. Woids 
of kmdred origin are vigour , wake^ watch 

ward, A S weard, which in masc means ‘guard,’ ‘watchman,’ 
in fern ‘guarding,’ ‘watching* Deiive ward-er, ward-fn 
N B Gnaid (Teut thioiigh F ) is the same woid Cf guise^ 
wise giiilCf wile, &c 

wassail (or wa^sei)y fiom AS wts hdly ‘be hale,’ ‘be in 
good health,’ an expression used at a drinking bout, which came 
to mean the festivity itself N B Wls is 2nd sing imper of 
wemHy ‘ to be ’ 

ween, from A S wenan, ‘to imagine,’ ‘hope,’ which is from 
a loot meaning ‘to stiive after,’ from which win (see tuany 
III 1 i6)isalsoder 

wise, ‘way,’ ‘manner,’ fiom A S tvlse Cf O H G lulsay 
whence through F we get gtme (another form^of toi^ie) N B For 
the change from wisa to gmscy cf O H G werruy F gueirey 
E war See also n on wardy abo\ e 

yare, from AS geatUy ‘ready,’ ‘quick,’ ‘prompt,’ from 
which 2eadLgaib are der. 

yeoman, from M E ^etnan, yemaHy Ionian It cannot be 
tiaced further back m the language, but would probably in A S 
take the form of gd-many where ‘ disti ict ’ or ‘village’ 

N B. With gd cf G gaUy ‘piovmce,’ and probably Gk 
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INTRODUCTION TO CANTO SECOND, 
goijn 

Ashestiel^ EltJtck Foitst 

T he scenes are deseit now, and baie, 

Wheie flouiish’d once a forest fair, 

When these waste glens with copse weie lined, 
And peopled with the hait and hind 
Yon Thorn —perchance whose prickly spears 
Have fenced him for thiee hundred years. 

While fell around his green compeers — 

Yon lonely Thom, would he could tell 
The changes of his paient dell, 

Since he, so grey and stubborn now, 

Waved m each breeze a sapling bough ; 

Would he could tell how deep the shade 
A thousand mingled branches made ; 

How broad the shadows of the oak, 

How clung the rowan to the lock. 

And through the foliage showed his head, 

With narrow leaves and berries red , 

What pines on every mountain sprung, 

O’er every dell what birches hung, 

In every breeze what aspens shook, 

What aldeis shaded every brook * 

Here, in my shade, inethinks he ’d say, 

The mighty stag at noon-tide lay . 
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The wolf I Ve seen, a fiercei game, 

(The neighbouiing dingle bears his name,) 

With lurching step aiound me prowl, 

And stop, against the moon to howl , 

The mountain-boar, on battle set. 

His tusks upon my stem would whet , 

While doe, and roe, and red-deer good, 30 

Have bounded by, through gay gieen-wood 
Then oft, fiom Newark’s riven tower, 

Sallied a Scottish monarch’s power 
A thousand vassals mustei’d lound, 

With horse, and hawk, and hoin, and hound , 

And I might see the youth intent, 

Guaid every pass with crossbow bent , 

And through the brake the rangers stalk, 

And falc’ners hold the ready hawk , 

And foresters, in green- wood turn, 40 

Lead in the leash the gazehounds grim, 

Attentive, as the biatchet’s bay 
From the dark covert drove the prey, 

To slip them as he broke away 
The staitled quarry bounds amain, 

As fast the gallant greyhounds stiam , 

Whistles the aiiow from the bow, 

Answers the harquebuss below , 

While all the rocking hills reply, 

To hoof-clang, hound, and hunters^ cry, 50 

And bugles iingmg lightsomely ” 

Of such proud huntings, many tales 
Yet linger m our lonely dales, 

Up pathless Ettiick and on Yarrow, 

Wheie erst the outlaw drew his ariow 
But not more blithe that silvan court, 

Than we have been at humbler sport , 

Though small our pomp, and mean our game, 

Our mirth, dear Mairiott, was the same 
Remember’st thou my gi eyhounds true ? 60 

O’er holt or hill there nevei flew, 

Fiom slip or leash there never sprang, 

More fleet of foot, or sure of fang 
Nor dull, between each meiiy chase. 

Pass’d by the intermitted space , 
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For we had fan lesource in stoie, 

In Classic and in Gothic loie 
We mark’d each memorable scene, 

And held poetic talk between , 

Noi hill, nor biook, we paced along, 70 

But had Its legend or its song 
All silent now — for now aie still 
Thy bowers, untenanted Bowhill * 

No longer, from thy mountains dun, 

The yeoman hears the well-known gun, 

And while his honest heart glows waim, 

At thought of his paternal farm, 

Round to his mates a bnmmei fills, 

And drinks, ‘‘ The Chieftain of the Hills • ” 

No fairy foims, in Yai row’s bowers, So 

Trip o’er the walks, 01 tend the flowers, 

Fair as the elves whom Janet saw 
By moonlight dance on Carterhaugh , 

No youthful Baion ’s left to giace 
The Forest-Sheiiff’s lonely chase, 

And ape, m manly step and tone, 

The majesty of Oberon 

And she is gone, whose lovely face 

Is but her least and lowest grace , 

Though if to Sylphid Queen ’t were given, 90 

To show our earth the chaims of Heaven, 

She could not glide along the air, 

With foim more light, 01 face more fan 
No more the widow’s deafen’d eai 
Grows quick that lady’s step to hear 
At noontide she expects her not, 

Nor busies her to trim the cot , 

Pensive she turns her humming wheel, 

Or pensive cooks her orphans’ meal , 

Yet blesses, ere she deals their bread, loo 

The gentle hand by which they’ie fed 

From Yair, — ^which hills so closely bind, 

Scaice can the Tweed his passage find, 

Though much he fret, and chafe, and toil. 

Till all his eddying cunents boil, — 

Her long-descended lord is gone, 

And left us by the stieain alone 
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And much I miss those sportive boys, 

Companions of my mountain joys, 

Just at the age ^twi\t boy and youth, i lo 

When thought is speech, and speech is tiuth 
Close to my side, with what delight 
They piess^d to hear of Wallace wight. 

When, pointing to his airy mound, 

I call’d his ramparts holy ground ’ 

Kindled their brows to hear me speak , 

And I have smiled, to feel my cheek. 

Despite the diffeience of our years. 

Return again the glow of theiis 

Ah, happy boys ' such feelings pure, 120 

They will not, cannot, long enduie , 

Condemn’d to stem the world’s rude tide, 

You may not linger by the side , 

For Fate shall thiust you from the shoic. 

And Passion ply the sail and oai 
Yet cherish the remembiance still. 

Of the lone mountain, and the rill , 

For trust, dear boys, the time will come, 

When fieicer transpoit shall be dumb, 

And you will think light frequently, 130 

But, well I hope, without a sigh, 

On the free hours that we have spent 
Togethei, on the brown hill’s bent 

When, musing on companions gone, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone, 

Something, my friend, we yet may gam , 

There is a pleasuie m this pain 
It soothes the love of lonely rest, 

Deep in each gentler heart impress’d 

’T is silent amid worldly toils, 140 

And stifled soon by mental broils ; 

But, in a bosom thus prepared. 

Its still small voice is often heard, 

Whispering a mingled sentiment, 

’Twixt resignation and content 
Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 

By lone Saint Mary’s silent lake , 

Thou know’st it well, — ^noi fen, nor sedge, 

Pollute the pure lake’s ciystal edge , 
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Abiupt and slieci, the mountains sink 150 

At once upon the level bunk , 

And just a trace of siivei sand 
Marks where the water meets the land 
Far m the miiioi, bright and blue, 

Each hill’s huge outline you may view , 

Shaggy with heath, but lonely baie, 

Nor tree, noi bush, nor brake, is theie, 

Save wheie, of land, yon slendei line 
Bears thwart the lake the scatter’d pine. 

Yet even this nakedness has power, 160 

And aids the feeling of the houi 
Nor thicket, dell, noi copse you spy, 

Where living things conceal’d might lie , 

Nor point, letirmg, hides a dell, 

Wheie swam, or woodman lone, might dwell , 

Theie ’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 

You see that^all is loneliness 

And silence aids — though the steep hills 

Send to the lake a thousand nils , 

In summer tide, so soft they weep, 170 

The sound but lulls the eai asleep , 

Your horse’s hoof tread sounds too aide, 

So stilly IS the solitude 

Nought living meets the eye or ear, 

But well I ween the dead aie neai , 

For though, in feudal stiife, a foe 
Flath laid Our Lady’s chapel low, 

Yet still, beneath the hallow’d soil, 

The peasant rests him fiom his toil, 

And, dying, bids his bones be laid, 180 

Wheie erst his simple fathers pray’d. 

If age had tamed the passions’ strife, 

And fate had cut my ties to life, 

Here, have I thought, ’t were sweet to d^vell. 

And lear again the chaplain’s cell, 

Like that same peaceful hermitage, 

Wheie Milton long’d to spend his age 
’T were sweet to maik the setting day, 

On Boui hope’s lonely top decay , 

And, as it faint and feeble died 
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On the broad lake, and mountain's side, 

To say, “ Thus pleasures fade away , 

Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay. 

And leave us dark, forlorn, and giey 
Then gaze on Diyhope’s luin’d towei. 

And think on Yarrow’s faded Flowei 
And when that mountain-sound I heaid. 

Which bids us be for storm piepared, 

The distant rustling of his wings. 

As up his force the Tempest brings, 200 

’T were sweet, ere yet his terrois rave, 

To sit upon the Wizaid’s grave , 

That Wizard Piiest’s, whose bones are thrust 
Fiom company of holy dust , 

On which no sunbeam ever shines — 

(So superstition’s creed divines) — 

Thence view the lake, with sullen roar, 

Heave her broad billows to the sh()re , 

And mark the wild-swans mount the gale, 

Spread wide thiough mist their snowy sail, 210 

And ever stoop again, to lave 

Their bosoms on the surging wave 

Then, when against the driving hail 

No longer might my plaid avail, 

Back to my lonely home letire, 

And light my lamp, and trim my fire , 

There ponder o’er some mystic lay. 

Till the wild tale had all its sway, 

And, in the bittern’s distant shriek, 

I heard unearthly voices speak, 220 

And thought the Wizard Priest was come. 

To claim again his ancient home ’ 

And bade my busy fancy range. 

To frame him fitting shape and strange. 

Till from the task my brow I clear’d, 

And smiled to think that I had feaPd 

But chief, ’t were sweet to think such life, 

(Though but escape from fortune’s stiife,) 

Something most matchless good and wise, 

A great and grateful sacrifice , 230 

And deem each hour to musing given, 

A step upon the road to heaven 
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Yet him, whose heait is ill at ease, 

Such peaceful solitudes displease 
He loves to drown his bosom’s jar, 

Amid the elemental war 

And my black Palmei’s choice had been 

Some ruder and more savage scene, 

Like that which frowns round daik Loch-skene 
There eagles scieam from isle to shore, 

Down all the locks the torrents roai , 

O’er the black waves incessant driven, 

Dark mists infect the summei heaven , 

Through the rude barriers of the lake. 

Away Its hurrying waters bieak, 

Faster and whiter dash and curl, 

Till down yon daik abyss they hull 
Rises the fog-smoke white as snow, 

Thunders the Viewless stieam below, 

Diving, as if*condemn’d to lave 
Some demon’s subterranean cave, 

Who, prison’d by enchanters spell. 

Shakes the dark rock with groan and >ell 
And well that Palmer’s form and mien 
Had suited with the stormy scene, 

Just on the edge, straining his ken 
To view the bottom of the den. 

Where, deep deep down, and far within, 

Toils with the rocks the roaring Imn , 

Then, issuing forth one foamy wave. 

And wheeling round the Giant’s Grave, 

White as the snowy charger’s tail, 

Drives down the pass of Moffatdale 

Mamott, thy harp, on Isis stiung, 

To many a Bolder theme has rung 
Then list to me, and thou shalt know 
Of this mysteiious Man of Woe 
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I 

T he bieeze, which swept away the smoke, 

Round N 01 ham Castle lollkl, 

When all the loud aitillery spoke, 

With lightnmg-flash, and thimdei-stioke, 

As Maimion left the Hold 
It cuiFd not Tweed alone, that br^ze, 

For, far upon Northumbrian seas, 

It freshly blew, and strong, 

Wheie, fiom high Whitby ^s cloistei^d pile. 

Bound to St Cuthbert^s Holy Isle, lo 

It bore a baik along 
Upon the gale she stooped her side, 

And bounded o^er the swelling tide, 

As she were dancing home , 

The merry seamen laughed, to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 
Fill row the green sea-foam 
Much joy’d they in their honouiVl freight, 

For, on the deck, m chair of state, 

The Abbess of St Hilda placed, co 

With fi\e fair nuns, the galley giaced 

II 

’T was sweet to see these holy maids, 

Like birds escaped to gieen-wood shades, 

Their fiist flight from the cage. 

How timid, and how curious too, 

For all to them was stiange and new, 

And all the common sights they view, 

Their wondeiment engage. 
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One eyed the shiouds and swelling sail, 
With many a benedicite ; 

One at the rippling surge giew pale, 

And would foi tenor pray , 

Then shrieked, because the sea-dog, nigh, 
His round black head, and spaikling e\ e, 
Reai’d o’ei the foaming spiay , 

And one would still adjust hei veil, 
Disoider’d by the summei gale, 

Pei chance lest some more worldly eye 
Hei dedicated charms might spy , 
Perchance, because such action giaced 
Her faii-turn’d arm and slendei waist 
Light was each simple bosom there, 

Save two, who ill might pleasuie shaie, — 
The Abbess, and the Novice Clare 

III 

The Abbess was of noble blood, 

But early took the veil and hood, 

Eie upon life she cast a look, 

Or knew the world that she forsook 
Fair too she was, and kind had been 
As she was fan, but ne^er had seen 
Foi hei a timid lovei sigh, 

Noi knew the influence of hei eye 
Love, to her eai, was but a name, 
Combined with vanity and shame , 

Her hopes, her feais, her joys, were all 
Bounded within the cloister wall 
The deadliest sin her mind could reach, 
Was of monastic rule the breach , 

And her ambition^s highest aim 
To emulate Saint Hilda’s fame 
For this she gave her ample dowei, 

To laise the convent’s eastern towei , 

Foi this, with carving laie and quaint, 

She deck’d the chapel of the saint, 

And gave the lelic-shnne of cost, 

With ivory and gems emboss’d 
The poor hei Convent’s bounty blest, 

The pilgiim m its halls found lest 
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Black was her garb, her rigid rule 

ReformM on Benedictine school , 70 

Hei cheek was pale, her form was spaic ; 

Vigils, and penitence austere. 

Had early quench’d the light of youth. 

But gentle was the dame, in sooth , 

Though vain of her religious sway. 

She loved to see her maids obey, 

Yet nothing stern was she in cell, 

And the nuns loved then Abbess well 
Sad was this voyage to the dame , 

Summon’d to Lindisfarne, she came, 80 

There, with Saint Cuthbeit’s Abbot olJ, 

And Tynemouth’s Piioress, to hold 
A chapter of Saint Benedict, 

Foi inquisition stein and strict. 

On two apostates from the faith. 

And, if need were, to doom to death 

V 

Nought say I here of Sister Clare, 

Save this, that she was young and fan , 

As yet a novice unpiofess’d, 

Lovely and gentle, but distiess’d 90 

She was betroth’d to one now dead. 

Or worse, who had dishonour’d fled 
Hei kinsmen bade her give her hand 
To one, who loved her for hei land 
Hei self, almost heart-broken now, 

Was bent to take the vestal vow, 

And shioud, within Saint Hilda’s gloom, 

Her blasted hopes and wither’d bloom 

VI. 

She sate upon the galley’s piow, 

And seem’d to mark the waves below , 100 

Nay, seem’d, so fix’d hei look and eye, 

To count them as they glided by 
She saw them not— ’t was seeming all-^ 

Fai other scenes her thoughts lecall, — 
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A sun-scorch’d desert, waste and bare. 

Nor waves, noi breezes, murmur’d theie, 

There saw she, where some careless hand 
O’er a dead coi pse had heap’d the sand, 

To hide It till the jackals come, 

To tear it from the scanty tomb i lo 

See what a woful look was givers, 

As she raised up her eyes to heaven • 

VIL 

Lovely, and gentle, and distress’d — 

These charms might tame the fiercest breast 
Harpers have sung, and poets told, 

That he, in fuiy uncontroli’d, 

The shaggy monaich of the wood, 

Before a viigm, fair and good, 

Hath pacified his savage mood 

But passions'm the human frame, 120 

Oft put the lion’s rage to shame 

And jealousy, by dark intiigue, 

With sordid avarice in league, 

Had practised with their bowl and knife, 

Against the mourner’s harmless life 

This crime was charged ’gainst those who lay 

Prison’d in Cuthbert’s islet grey 

VIIL 

And now the vessel skiits the stiand 
Of mountainous Northumberland , 

Towns, towers, and halls, successive rise, 130 

And catch the nuns’ delighted eyes 
Monk-Wearmouth soon behind them lay, 

And Tynemouth’s piiory and bay , 

They mark’d amid her trees, the hall 
Of lofty Seaton-Delaval , 

They saw the Blythe and Wansbeck floods 
Rush to the sea thiough sounding woods , 

They pass’d the towei of Widdeimgton, 

Mother of many a valiant son , 

At Coquet-isle their beads they tell 
To the good Saint who own’d the cell , 
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Then did the Alne attention claim, 

And Warkworth, proud of Percy’s name , 

And next, they cross’d themselves, to hear 
The whitening bieakers sound so near, 

Where, boiling thiough the rocks, they roai, 

On Dunstanborough’s cavern’d shoie , 

Thy tower, proud Bamborough, mark’d they there. 
King Ida’s castle, huge and square, 

From Its tall rock look giimly down, 150 

And on the swelling ocean fiown , 

Then from the coast they boie away, 

And reach’d the Holy Island’s bay. 

IX 

The tide did now its flood-mark gam, 

And girdled in the Saint’s domain 
F or, with the flow and ebb, its style 
Vanes fiom continent to isle , 

Dry-shod, o’er sands, twice eveiy day, 

The pilgrims to the shrine find way , 

Twice every day, the waves efface 160 

Of staves and sandall’d feet the tiace 
As to the poit the galley flew. 

Higher and higher lose to view 
The Castle with its battled walls, 

The ancient Monastery’s halls, 

A solemn, huge, and daik-red pile. 

Placed on the maigin of the isle. 

X 

In Saxon strength that Abbey frown’d. 

With massive arches broad and round, 

That rose alternate, row and row, 170 

On ponderous columns, short and low. 

Built eie the ait was known. 

By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk, 

The arcades of an alloy’d walk 
To emulate in stone 
On the deep walls, the heathen Dane 
Had pour’d his impious rage in vain , 

And needful was such strength to these. 

Exposed to the tempestuous seas, 
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Seoul ged by the winds’ eternal sway, iSo 

Open to roveis fierce as they, 

Which could twelve hundred years withstand 
Winds, waves, and northern piiates’ hand 
Not but that poitions of the pile, 

Rebuilded in a later style, 

Show’d where the spoilei’s hand had been , 

Not but the wasting sea-bieeze keen 
Had worn the pillar’s carving quaint, 

And moulder’d in his niche the saint. 

And rounded, with consuming pouer, 190 

The pointed angles of each tower , 

\ et still entire the Abbey stood, 

Like veteian, voin, but unsubdued 


Soon as they neai’d his tuiiets strong, 

The maidens raised Saint Hilda’s song. 

And with the sea- wave and the nind, 

Their voices, sweetly shrill, combined, 

And made harmonious close , 

Then, answering from the sandy shore, 

Half-di own’d amid the bieakers’ loar, 200 

According chorus rose 
Down to the haven of the Isle, 

The monks and nuns in older file, 

From Cuthbert’s cloisteis grim , 

JIannei, and cioss, and lelics there. 

To meet Saint Hilda’s maids, they bare , 

And, as they caught the sounds on air, 

They echoed back the h}nnn 
The islanders, m joyous mood, 

Rush’d emulously through the flood, 210 

To hale the bark to land , 

Conspicuous by her veil and hood, 

Signing the cross, the Abbess stood, 

And bless’d them with her hand 

XII 

Suppose we now the welcome said, 

Suppose the Convent banquet made j 
All thiough the holy dome, 
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Through cloister, aisle, and galleiy, 

Wheiever vestal maid might piy, 

Nor iisk to meet unhallowed eye, 220 

The stranger sisteis roam 
Till fell the evening damp with dew, 

And the sharp sea-breeze coldly blew, 

For theie, even summer night is chill 
Then, having stray’d and gazed then till. 

They closed around the file , 

And ail, m turn, essay’d to paint 
The rival merits ot their saint, 

A theme that ne’er can tire 
A holy maid , for, be it known, 230 

That their saint’s honour is their own 

XIII 

Then Whitby’s nuns exulting told, 

How to their house three Barons bold 
Must menial service do ; 

While horns blow out a note of shame, 

And monks cry Fye upon your name ’ 

In wrath, for loss of silvan game, 

Saint Hilda’s piiest ye slew ” 

“ This, on Ascension-day, each year, 

While labouring on our harbour-pier, 240 

Must Herbert, Biuce, and Peicy hear” 

They told, how in their convent cell 
A Saxon princess once did dwell, 

The lovely Edelfled , 

And how, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone. 

When holy Hilda pray’d , 

Themselves, within their holy bound, 

Their stony folds had often found 

They told, how sea-fowls’ pinions fail, 250 

As over Whitby’s towers they sail. 

And, sinking down, with flutterings faint, 

They do their homage to the saint 

XIV 

Nor did Saint Cuthbert’s daughters fail, 

To vie with these m holy tale , 
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His body^s resting-place, of old, 

How oft then pation changed, the> told , 

How, when the lude Dane burnM then pile, 

The monks fled forth from Holy Isle , 

O^er northern mountain, marsh, and moor, 260 
From sea to sea, fiom shore to shore, 

Seven yeais Saint Cuthbert’s coipse they bore 
They rested them in fair Melrose , 

But though, alive, he loved it well, 

Not there his relics might repose , 

For, wondious tale to tell • 

In his stone-coffin forth he rides, 

A ponderous baik for river tides. 

Yet light as gossamer it ghdes, 

Downward to Tilmouth cell 270 

Nor long was his abiding theie, 

For southward did the saint lepan , 

Chester-le-Street, and Rippon, saw 
His holy corpse, eie Wardilaw 
Hail’d him with joy and fear , 

And, after many wandei mgs past, 

He chose his lordly seat at last. 

Where his cathedral, huge and vast, 

Looks down upon the Wear 
There, deep in Durham^s Gothic shade, 280 

His relics are in secret laid , 

But none may know the place, 

Save of his holiest servants three. 

Deep sworn to solemn secrecy. 

Who share that wondrous grace. 

XV 

Who may his miracles declaie ’ 

Even Scotland’s dauntless king, and heir, 

(Although with them they led 
Galwegians, wild as ocean^s gale, 

And Lodon’s knights, all sheathed in mail, 290 
And the bold men of Teviotdale,) 

Before his standard fled 
'Twas he, to vindicate his reign. 

Edged Alfred’s falchion on the Dane, 

And turn’d the Conqueror back again, 

G 
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When, with his Noiman bowyer band, 

He came to waste Northumbeiland 

XVI 

But fain Saint Hilda’s nuns would learn 
If, on a rock, by Lindisfaine, 

Saint Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 300 

The sea-boin beads that beai his name 
Such tales had Whitby’s fishers told, 

And said they might his shape behold, 

And heal his anvil sound , 

A deaden’d clang, — a huge dim form, 

Seen but, and heaid, when gatheiing storm 
And night weie closing round 
But this, as tale of idle fame, 

The nuns of Lindisfarne disclaim 

XVII 

While round the fire such legends go, 310 

Far different was the scene of woe, 

Wheie, 111 a seciet aisle beneath. 

Council was held of life and death 
It was more dark and lone that vault, 

Than the woist dungeon cell 
Old Colwulf built It, for his fault, 

In penitence to dwell, 

When he, foi cowl and beads, laid down 
The Saxon battle-axe and ciown 
1 his den, which, chilling every sense 320 

Of feeling, hearing, sight. 

Was call’d the Vault of Penitence, 

Excluding air and light, 

Was, by the prelate Sexhelm, made 
A place of burial foi such dead. 

As, having died in moital sm. 

Might not be laid the chuich within 
’T was now a place of punishment , 

Whence if so loud a shiiek were sent, 

As leach’d the upper an, 330 

The hearers bless’d themselves, and said, 

The spirits of the sinful dead 
Bemoan’d then toiments there. 
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But though, in the monastic pile. 

Did of this penitential aisle 
Some vague tiadition go, 

Few only, save the Abbot, knew 
Where the place lay , and still more few 
Were those, who had from him the clew 
To that diead vault to go 3 p 

Victim and executioner 
Were blindfold when transported theie 
In low dark rounds the arches hung, 

From the lude lock the side-walls spuing, 

The grave- stones, ludely sculptuied o’er, 

Half sunk in earth, by time half woie, 

Weie all the pavement of the floor, 

The mildew-diops fell one by one, 

With tinkling plash, upon the stone 
A ciessct, in an iron chain, 350 

Which seived to light this diear domnn, 

With damp and daikness seem’d to stiive, 

As if It scaice might keep alive , 

And yet it dmiiy seived to show 
The awful conclav^e met below 

XIX 

There, met to doom m seciecy, 

Were placed the heads of convents thiee 
All servants of Saint Benedict, 

The statutes of whose older stiict 
On non table lay, 360 

In long black dress, on seats of stone, 

Behind were these three judges shown 
By the pale cresset’s ray 
The Abbess of Saint Hilda’s, theie, 

Sat for a space with visage baie, 

U ntil, lo hide her bosom’s sv\ ell, 

And tear-drops that foi pity fell, 

She closely drew hei veil 
Yon shrouded figure, as I guess, 

By her proud mien and flowing diess, 370 

Is Tynemouth’s haughty Prioress, 

And she with a^ve looks pale . 
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And he, that Ancient Man, whose sight 
Has long been quenched by age’s night, 

Upon whose wiinkled brow alone, 

Nor ruth, noi mercy’s trace, is shown, 

Whose look is hard and stern, — 

St Cuthbert’s Abbot is his style , 

Foi sanctity call’d, through the isle, 

The Saint of Lindisfarne 380 

XX 

Before them stood a guilty pan , 

But, though an equal fate they shaie, 

Yet one alone deserves our care 
Her sex a page’s dress belied, 

The cloak and doublet, loosely tied, 

Obscured her charms, but could not hide 
Her cap down o’er her face she drew , 

And, on her doublet breast. 

She tried to hide the badge of blue. 

Lord Marmion’s falcon ciest 390 

But, at the Prioress’ command, 

A Monk undid the silken band, 

That tied her tresses fair, 

And laised the bonnet fiom her head, 

And down her slendei foini they spread, 

In ringlets rich and raie 
Constance de Beveiley they know, 

Sister profess’d of Fontevraud, 

Whom the church number’d with the dead, 

For broken vows, and convent fled. 400 

XXI 

When thus her face was given to view, 

(Although so pallid was her hue, 

It did a ghastly contrast bear 
To those bright iinglets glistering fair,) 

Her look composed, and steady eye. 

Bespoke a matchless constancy , 

And there she stood so calm and pale, 

That, but her breathing did not fail, 

And motion slight of eye and head. 

And of her bosom, warranted 410 
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That neither sense noi pulse she lacks, 

You might have thought a form of wax. 

Wrought to the very life, was there, 

So still she was, so pale, so fair. 

XXII. 

Her comrade was a sordid soul, 

Such as does muider foi a meed , 

Who, but of fear, knows no contiol, 

Because his conscience, sear’d and foul, 

Feels not the impoit of his deed, 

One, whose biute-feelmg ne’er aspires 420 

Beyond his own more biute desiies 
Such tools the Tempter ever needs, 

To do the savagest of deeds. 

For them no vision’d teirois daunt. 

Their nights no fancied spectres haunt, 

One fear with them, of all most base, 

The fear of death, —alone finds place. 

This wretch was clad m fiock and cowl, 

And shamed not loud to moan and hou 1 , 

His body on the floor to dash, 430 

And Cl ouch, like hound beneath the lash , 

While his mute partner, standing near, 

Waited her doom without a tear 

XXIII 

Yet well the luckless wretch might shiiek. 

Well might her paleness terror speak * 

For there were seen m that dark wall, 

Two niches, narrow, deep and tall , — 

Who enters at such grisly door, 

Shall ne’er, I ween, find exit more 
In each a slender meal was laid, 440 

Of roots, of water, and of bread 
By each, m Benedictine dress, 

Two haggard monks stood motionless , 

Who, holding high a blazing torch, 

Show’d the gum enhance of the porch 
Reflecting back the smoky beam, 

The daik-red walls and arches gleam. 
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stones and cement were display’d, 

)uilding tools in oidei laid 

XXIV 

executioners were chose, 450 

;n who were with mankind foes, 
ath despite and envy fired, 
he cloistei had retired , 
who, m desperate doubt of giace, 

)ve, by deep penance, to efface 
f some foul crime the stain , 

, as the vassals of her will, 
h men the Chuich selected still, 
either joy’d in doing ill, 

1 thought moie grace to gam, 460 

liei cause, they wrestled down 

gs then nature stiove to own 

ange device were they brought theie, 

knew not how, noi knew not w here 

XXV 

ow that blind old Abbot rose, 
speak the Chaptei’s doom 
ose the wall was to enclose, 
e, within the tomb , 
opp’d, because that woful Maid, 
ring hei powers, to speak essay’d 470 

she essay’d, and twice in vain, 
ccents might no utterance gam , 

It but imperfect muimurs slip 
her convulsed and quivering lip , 
ixt each attempt all was so still, 
seem’d to heai a distant rill — 

' was ocean’s swells and falls , 

though this vault of sin and feai 

5 to the sounding suige so neai, 

mpest theie you scaice could heai, 480 

D massive were the walls 

XXVI 

gth, an effort sent apart 
iood that curdled to hei heait, 
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And light came to hei eye, 

And coloiu dawn'd upon hei cheek, 

A hectic and a fluttei'd streak, 

Like that left on the Che\iot peak, 

By Autumn’s stoimv skv, 

And when hei silence bioke at length, 

Still as she spoke she gathei'd stiength, 490 

And arm’d herself to beai 
It was a feaiful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constanc}, 

In foini so soft and fan 

XXVII 

I speak not to imploie \oui gi ace, 

Well know I, for one minute’s space 
Successless might I sue 
Nor do I speak youi piayeis to gain , 

For if a death of lingeimg pain, 

To cleanse my sms, be penance vam, 500 

Vain aie >oui masses too 
I listen’d to a traitoi’s tale, 

I left the convent and the veil , 

For three long years I bow'd m> piide, 

A hoise-boy 111 his tram to ride , 

And well my folly’s meed he gav e, 

Who forfeited, to be his s]a\ e, 

All heie, and all beyond the giave 
He saw >oung Clara’s face moie fan, 

He knew hei of bioad lands the hen, 510 

Foigot his vows, his faith foieswoie, 

And Constance was belo\ed no moie 
’T IS an old tale, and often told , 

But did my fate and wish agiee, 

Ne’er had been read, in story old, 

Of maiden true betiay’d for gold, 

That loved, or w as avenged, like me ’ 

XXVIII 

“The King appioved his favomite’s aim , 

In vain a rival bail’d his claim, 

Whose fate with Claie’s was plight, 
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lie attaints that rivaFs fame 
L treason’s charge — and on they came, 
mortal lists to fight 
rheir oaths are said, 

Their prayers are pray’d, 

Their lances in the lest are laid, 
ley meet in mortal shock , 
hark * the throng, with thundeiing ciy, 
t ^ Marmion, Marmion * to the sky, 
j Wilton to the block * ’ 530 

/e, who preach Heaven shall decide 
n m the lists two champions ride, 
y, was Heaven’s justice here ^ 
n, loyal in his love and faith, 

Dn found overthrow or death, 
neath a traitor’s spear ^ 
false the charge, how true he tell, 
guilty packet best can tell ” 

L drew a packet from her breast, 

ed, gathei’d voice, and spoke the rest 540 

XXIX 

I was false Marmion’s bridal staid , 

Whitby’s convent fied the maid, 

,e hated match to shun 
< shifts she thus ^ ’ King Henry cried, 

Maimion, she shall be thy bride, 

she weie sworn a nun ’ 

way remain’d — the King’s command 

Marmion to the Scottish land 

jer’d here, and rescue plann’d 

r Clara and for me 550 

caitiff Monk, foi gold, did swear, 

rould to Whitby’s shrme lepair, 

by his drugs, my rival fan 

saint in heaven should be 

II the dastard kept his oath, 

se cowaidice has undone us both 

XXX 

i now my tongue the seciet tells, 
hat lemoise my bosom swells, 
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But to assure my soul that none 
Shall ever wed with Marmion 
Had foitune my last hope betia/d^ 

This packet, to the King convey’d. 

Had given him to the headsman’s stioke, 
Although my heait that instant bioke 
Now, men of death, woik foith youi will, 
For I can suffei and be still , 

And come he slow, oi come he fast, 

It is but Death who comes at last. 

XXXL 

Yet dread me, from my living tomb, 

Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome ’ 

If Maimion’s late remorse should wake. 
Full soon such vengeance will he take, 
That you shall wish the fieiy Dane 
Had rather been your guest again. 

Behind, a darker hour ascends f 
The altars quake, the crosier bends, 

The ire of a despotic King 
Rides forth upon desti action’s wmg , 

Then shall these vaults, so strong and deep, 
Burst open to the sea-wmds’ sweep , 

Some traveller then shall find my bones 
Whitening amid disjointed stones, 

And, ignoiant of priests’ ciuelty, 

Marvel such relics here should be” 

XXXII 

Fix’d was her look, and stem her air 
Back fiom her shoulders stream’d hei hair , 
The locks, that wont hei brow to shade, 
Stared up erectly from her head , 

Hei figure seem’d to rise more high , 

Hei voice, despair’s wild eneigy 
Had given a tone of prophecy 
Appall’d the astonish’d conclave sate , 

With stupid eyes, the men of fate 
Gazed on the light inspired form, 

And listen’d for the avenging stoj in , 
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The ]udges felt the victim’s diead , 

No hand was moved, no word was said, 

Till thus the Abbot’s doom was guen, 

Raising his sightless balls to heaven — 

Sistei, let thy soirows cease , 600 

Sinful brother, pait in peace * ” 

Fiom that due dungeon, place of doom, 

Of execution too, and tomb, 

Paced foith the judges tliiee , 

S 01 row It weie, and shame, to tell 
The butcher- woik that theie befell, 

When they had glided fiom the cell 
Of sin and miseiy 

XXXIII 

An bundled winding steps convey 

That conclave to the upper day , 610 

But, eie they bieathed the fresher an, 

They heard the shiiekings of despaii, 

And many a stifled gioan 
With speed their upwaid way they take, 

(Such speed as age and feai can make ) 

And cross’d themselves for tenor’s sake, 

As huriymg, totteiing on 
Even m the vesper’s heavenly tone, 

They seem’d to hear a dying groan, 

And bade the passing knell to toll 620 

For welfare of a parting soul 

Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung, 

Northumbiian rocks in answer rung , 

To Warkwoith cell the echoes roll’d, 

His beads the wakeful hennit told. 

The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 

But slept ere half a prayer lie said , 

So fai was heard the mighty knell, 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 

Spread his broad nostiil to the wind, 630 

Listed before, aside, behind, 

Then couch’d him down beside the hind, 

And quaked among the mountain fern. 

To heai that sound so dull and stein 
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INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE TO CANTO II 

Rro John Mini loti INIanioU was tiitoi to Loul Scott, the 
young heir of Buccleudi (IHlgiave, G 1 Ed ) See 1 84, and n 

1-2 1 ^^EtUick Fonsf boasts finely - shaped hills and clear 
romantic stieams , but, alas ’ they aie bare to wildness, and 
denuded of the beautiful natural wood with which they were 
formeily shaded It is moitifymg to see that, though wheievei 
the sheep are excluded, the copse has immediately sprung up m 
abundance, so that enclosuies only aie wanting to lestoie the 
wood wherever it might be useful 01 ornamental, yet haidly a 
proprietor has attempted to give it fair play for a resurrection.” 
— Scoxr (to Elhs) 

15 ‘ mountain ash ’ 

32 NmaiFs riven tower The ruined castle of Newark is 
situate on the banks of the Yanow, close to Bowdiill (For 
Bowhill see 1 73, and n ) It is at Newark the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel is supposed to be sung 

“ He pass’d where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 

No humbler resting-place w^as nigh, 

With hesitating step at last 

The embattled portal arch he pass’d ” 

— Lay, Intiod, I 

32-51 Sallied a Scottish 7 ?ionaiclis fowet, 6:c. “ Ettrick 

Forest, now a range of mountainous sheep-walks, was anciently 
reserved foi the pleasure of the royal chase When the king 
hunted there, he often summoned the army of the country 
to meet and assist his spoit Thus in 1528 James V ‘made 
proclamation to all lords, baions, gentlemen, land waidmen, 
and freeholdeis, that they should compear at Edinbuigh, 
with a mouth’s victuals, to pass with the king where he 
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pleased, to danlon the thieves of Tiviotdale, Annandale, Liddis- 
dale, and other parts of that country, and also warned all 
gentlemen that had good dogs to bring them, that he might 
hunt in the said country as he pleased ’ These huntings 
had, of couise, a militaiy chaiactei, and attendance upon them 
was a part of the duty of a vassal ” — Sc n NBA lengthy 
account of the way m which these huntings were conducted will 
be found in Scott’s note V to Mmmion 

41 Gazehotmd-=^ 2i hound that puisues, not by the scent, but 
by the eye ’ 

42 ‘slo^v-hound,’ ‘bloodhound ’ 

55 The ouilora) See “The Song of the Outlaw ^Murray,” 
Bord Minst — 

“ Ettiicke Foieste is a feir foieste, 

In It grows manie a semelie trie , 

There ’s hait and hynd, and dae and rae, 

And of a’ wilde beastes grete plentie 

“ There ’s a feir castelle, bigged wi’ lyme and stane, 

There an outlaw keeps five bundled men , 

He keepis a loyalle cumpanie 

56-63 Humbler sport “The country all around Ashestiel, 
with here and there an insignificant exception, belongs to the 
Buccleuch estate, so that whichever way he chose to turn the 
bard of the clan had ample room and verge enough, and all 
appliances to boot, for every variety of field sport that might 
happen to please his fancy , and being then m the prime vigour 
of manhood, he was not slow to piofit by these advantages,” — 
Lockhart 

68-71 Cf Introd p 18, and Introd Ep IV 156-163 n 

73 Boivhill (see map) is “between the Yarrow and the 
Ettrick, where the Eail of Dalkeith (the friend of Scott, after- 
wards Duke of Buccleuch) used occasionally to inhabit a small 
shooting lodge, which has since grown to be a magnificent ducal 
mansion It was at Bowhill that the Countess of Dalkeith 
requested a ballad on Gilpin Horner, which led to the wnting 
of the Lay ” — Lockhart 

82-3 Janet Ca 7 tejkaugh See the tale of Tamlane and 
the intioduction to it in the Bo^d Minst 

Cai terhaugh is a plain at the conflux of the Ettrick and 
Yarrow, in Selkiikshire, about a mile above Selkirk, and two 
miles below Newark Castle which is said to have been the 
habitation of the father of Janet ” — Sc B M 

84 Youthful haion “George Heniy, Lord Scott, son to 
Charles Eail of Dalkeith He died early in 1808 ” (Bi ack’s 
ed n ) 
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85 The Forest-Shcnff, In December, 1799, Scott was, through 
the interest of the Duke of Buccleuch, appointed Sheriff- Deputy 
of Selkirkshire. Scott “had by this time come to be on terms 
of affectionate intimacy with some of the younger members of the 
duke’s family. The Earl of Dalkeith (afterwards Duke Charles 
of Bucclcuch) and his brother. Lord James Scott (now Lord 
hlontagu), had been participating with kindred ardour in the 
military patriotism of the period, and had been thrown into 
Scott’s society under circumstances well qualified to ripen ac- 
quaintance into confidence.” — N.B. “Near Ashestiel there is a 
knoll with some tall ashes, where Scott was very fond of sitting 
by himself, and it still bears the name of the Sheriff’s ATnoweff 
—Lockhart. 

88-101 She 2s go 7 te, &c. “ The lovely young Countess of 

Dalkeith (afterwards Harriet Duchess of Buccleuch) had come 
to the land of her husband with the desire of making herself 
acquainted with its traditions and customs, as well as its manners 
and history. All who remember this lady will agree that the 
intellectual character of her extreme beauty, the amenity and 
courtesy of her manners, the soundness of her understanding, 
and her unbounded benevolence, gave more the idea of an angelic 
visitant than of a being belonging to this nether world ; and 
such a thought was but too consistent with the short space she 
was permitted to tarry among us.” (She died in 1814. )~Sc. 
In trod, to Lay, 1830. 

90-93 If to Sylphid Queen, &c. Cf. Burke on Marie Antoinette 
(in his Reflections o?t French Revolution) and Scott’s words in 
preceding note. 

102-6 Yair, “ There was hardly even a gentleman’s family 
within visiting distance (of Ashestiel), except at Yair, a few 
miles lower on the Tweed, the ancient seat of the Pringles of 
Whytbank ( 1 . 106), and at Bowhill.” — Lockhart, 

II 5 His ramparts. “There is on a high mountainous ridge 
above the farm of Ashestiel a fosse called Wallace’s trench,” 

147-73 dkfa^y’s Loch, “This beautiful sheet of water 
forms the reservoir from which the Yarrow takes its source. It 
is connected with a smaller lake, called the Loch of the Lowes, 
and surrounded by mountains.” — Sc. n. While Scott was 
writing Marmion “he frequently wandered far from home, at- 
tended only by his dog, and would return late in the evening, 
having let hours after hours slip away among the soft and 
melancholy wildernesses where Yarrow creeps from her foun- 
tains. The lines — 

“ ‘ Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 

By lone Saint Maiy’s silent lake,’ &c., 
paint a scene not less impressive than what Byron found amidst 
the gigantic pines of the forest of Ravenna ; and how completely 
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does he set himself before us in the moment of his gentler and 
more solemn mspiiation, by the closing couplet — 

“ ‘Your hoise’s hoof tiead sounds too rude, 

So stilly lb the solitude * 

But when the theme was of a more stiiring oidei, he enjoyed 
pui suing it ovei biake and fell at the full speed of his Ltaiknant 
I well remember his saying, as T rode with him acioss the hills 
from Ashestiel to Newaik one day in his declining years, ‘Oh, 
man, I had many a grand gallop among these braes w hen I was 
thinking of Maimion, but a tiotting canny pony must serve me 
now ’ ' — Lockhari 

152 In the original MS Scott wrote — 

“ And just a line of pebbly sand ” 

Ihe collection is in itself a lesson in the art of poetiy 

155-7 Lonely bate, &c “‘To my eye^” (said Scott to 
Washington living) “ ‘these giey hills, and all this wild Bolder 
countiy, have beauties peculiar to themselves I like the very 
nakedness of the land, it has something bold, and stein, and 
solitary about it When I have been foi some time in the rich 
scenery about Edinburgh, which is like oinamented gaiden land, 
I begin to wish mysell back again among my own honest giey 
hills , and if I did not see the heather at least once a year, / 
^/imi I should die The last woids were said with an honest 
waimth, accompanied by a thump on the ground with his stah, 
by way of emphasis, that showed his heart was in his speech ” 
i^dfCtseq Feudal strife Om Lady' s chapel “The chapel 

of St Maiy of the Lowes {de lacubus) was situated on the 
eastern side of the lake, to which it gives name It was injured 
by the clan of Scott, in a feud with the Craiistouns , but con- 
tinued to be a place of worship during the seventeenth centuiy, 
The vestiges of the building can now scaicely be tiaced, but 
the burial-ground is still used as a cemeteiy A funeral in a 
spot so very letired has an uncommonly staking eftect ” — Sc n 
It is highly characteiistic of Scott that he cannot think of St 
Maiy’s Loch without thinking of “ feudal stiife" and “ Yariow's 
faded flower ” (1 196 ) His love of legend and tradition sur- 
passed even his love of nature, and the two were intimately 
intertwined Speaking, in his Autobiogi aphy, of his residence 
as a boy at Kelso (on the Tweed, some distance below Melrose 
and Meitoun), he says “ To this peiiod I can trace distinctly 
the awakening of that delightful feeling for the beauties of 
natural objects wdiich has never since deserted me The 
neighbourhood of Kelso, the most beautiful, if not the "most 
lomantic village in Scotland, is eminently calculated to awaken 
these ideas It presents objects not only giand tn themselves^ 
hut venerable from their association The meeting of two 
superb rivers, the Tweed and the Teviot, both renowned in 
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sung ; the ruins of an ancient abbey ; the more distant vestiges 
of Roxburgh Castle. . . . The romantic feelings ■which I have 
described as predominating in my mind, naturally rested upon 
and associated themselves with these grand features of the land- 
scape around me ; and the historical incidents or traditional 
legends connected with many of them, gave to my admiration a 
sort of intense impression of reverence, which at times made my 
heart feel too big for its bosom. From this time the love of 
natural beauty, 7 ;iore especially when combmed with ancient ruins, 
on remains of our fathers' piety or sple 7 idour, became with me 
an insatiable passion, which, if circumstances had permitted, 
I would willingly have gratified by travelling over half the 
globe. But it will be better to deal fully with this subject in 
the notes to Introd. Ep. III., where Scott tells us that in “lifers 
first day his fancy’s wakening hour ” saw and loved the 
“crags” and “the mountain tower” together. See Introd. 
Ep. III. 158-9, and 1 1 1-242 n. N.B. Among those buried at 
vSt. Mary’s Kirk were the lovers of the “Douglas Tragedy.” See 
Hord, Min St. 

1S5-9 Chaplahi^s cell. Bou 7 ‘ho\\ “The vestiges of the 
chaplain’s house are yet visible. Being in a high situation, it 
commanded a full view^ of the lake, with the opposite mountain 
of Bourhope, belonging, with the lake itself, to Lord Napier. 
On the left hand is the tow'er of Dryhope.” ( 1 . 195.) Sc. n. 

186-7 See Milton, II Penseroso. 

192-4 “Scott’s moralising supplies a background of pensive 
colouring to his bright objective pictures. ... It often contains 
w'hat seems the reflection of his owm conscience on his genius. ” 
— ^J. Wedgwood, Cont. Rev. vol. xxxiii. 

195-6 D 7 yhope. YarreraPs faded flower. “Near the lower 
extremity of the lake are the ruins of Dryhope lower, the birth- 
place of INIary Scott, daughter of Philip Scott, of Dryhope, and 
famous by the traditional name of the Flower of Yarrow. She 
was married to Walter Scott of Harden, no less renowned for 
his depredations than his bride for her beauty.” — Sc. n. 

“ My father’s grandfather was Walter Scott, well known in 
Teviotdale by the surname of ‘Beardie.’ (See Introd. Ep. VI. 
95-106, and n.) He was the second son of Walter Scott, 
first Laird of Raeburn, who was third son of Sir William Scott, 
and the grandson of Walter Scott, commonly called in tradition 
*Auld Watt’ of Harden. I am theiefore lineally descended 
from that ancient chieftain, w^hose name I have made to ring in 
many a ditty, and from his fair dame, the Flower of Yanrow' — 
no bad genealogy for a Border minstrel.” — Sc. Auioh. See also 
Lay IV. ix. 

203 Wizard triest. “At one corner of the burial-ground of 
the demolished chapel, but without its precincts, is a small 
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mound, called ‘Bimam’s Coise,’ wheie tradition deposits the^ 
remains of a neciomantic piiest, the foimei tenant of the 
chaplainry His stoiy much lesembles that of Ambrosio m 
The Monk, and has been made the theme of a ballad by my 
friend Mr Tames Hogg, more poetically designed ‘The Ettiick 
Shepheid ’»—Sc n 

239-263 Loch Skene “Loch Skene is a mountain lake, of 
consideiable size, at the head of the Moffat-water The character 
of the scenery is uncommonly savage , and the eain, 01 Scottish 
eagle (1 240), has foi many ages built its nest yeaily upon an 
islet in the lake Loch Skene discharges itself into a brook, 
which, aftei a short and precipitate course, falls from a cataract 
of immense height and gloomy grandeui, called, from its appear- 
ance, the ‘Grey Maie’s Tail’ (1 262 ) The ‘Giant’s Grave,’ 
afterwards mentioned (1 261), is a soit of trench, which beais 
that name, a little way from the foot of the cataiact It has 
the appearance of a batteiy, designed to command the pass ” — 
Sc n 

Mr Skene (see Intiod Ep IV ), speaking of his visits to Scott 
at Ashestiel, says “ One of our earliest expeditions was to visit 
the wild scenery of the mountainous tract above Moffat, in- 
cluding the cascade of the ‘Giey Mare’s Tail,’ and the dark 
tain called ‘Loch Skene ’ In oui ascent to the lake we got 
completely bewildered in the thick fog which geneially envelopes 
the rugged featuies of that lonely region At length, as we 
approached the gloomy loch, a huge eagle heaved himself from 
the margin, and rose right ovei us, scieaming his scorn of the 
intruders , and altogether it would be impossible to picture any- 
thing more desolately savage than the scene which opened, as if 
raised by enchantment on puipose to gratify the poet’s eye, 
thick folds of fog rolling incessantly over the face of the inky 
waters, but rent asunder now in one direction, and then in 
anothei, so as to afford us a glimpse of some projecting rock or 
naked point of land, or island bearing a few sciaggy stumps of 
pine, and then closing again in universal daikness upon the 
cheerless waste Much of the sceneiy of Old Mo'ttahty was 
diawn from that day’s ride ” — Lockhart See also on this 
subject a very interesting passage in the woiks of the Ettrick 
Shepheid 

264 On Ins sinmg , z ^ at Oxford Aftei its confluence with 
the Thame the Isis becomes the Thames 

265 To many a Boeder theme Several poems by Mr Marriott 
will be found towards the end of the Bord Minst One, called 
“The Feast of Spurs,” tells a well known story of ‘Auld Watt’ 
of Harden and his wife, the Flowei of Yairow See 1 195-6, n 

* 266-7 of Woe=th.Q ‘black Palmer’ (1 237) This 

conclusion would naturally make us expect to hear much of the 
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Palmer in Canto II. But it is the only one in which he cine's, 
not appear. Note, too, how closely the opening of Canto II. 
connects it with the end of Canto I. — 

“ The breeze, which swept away the smoke, 

Round Norham Castle rolled, 

As Marmion left the Hold. (See end of Canto 1 . ) 

It curl’d not Tweed alone, that breeze, 

For, far upon NoiThumbriati seas, 

It bore a bark along.” — II. i. i-ii. 

All this shows how the Introd. Epistles bieak up the poem. 
See Southey’s letter in the Introd. p. 20. 

CANTO IT. 

Introduction {A ). — Before beginning a new canto, it ^\ili 
be well to sum up what we know of the story from Caato I. 

Marmion, a great English noble, is, we land, on his way to 
Scotland, at the head of an embassy from Henry VIIL of 
England. The time (see advertisement of first edition, p. 22) 
is the beginning of August, 1513 — a month before Flodden was 
fought j and when the story opens, Marmion is approaching 
Norham, one of the great English fortresses in the Borderland. 
The castle, its garrison, and the restless Border life they lead, 
are descriloed with the most careful detail, and so are Lord 
Marmion and his train. Scoll is full of knowledge of these 
feudal times, and full of sympathy with them ; and it is a 
labour of love with him to make them leal to us, to surround us 
with a feudal atmosphere, so to speak, at the out&et, in order 
that the story and the characters in it may be real and living to 
us — that we may enter Norham with Marmion. 

Two personages stand out most conspicuously in this canto, 
and are described in more detail than the rest. These are 
Marmion himself and the mysterious Palmer. 

Marmion, the central figure of the story, is naturally described 
at length. (I. v.) This powerful baron is no longer young ; 
but time has only made him “in camps a leader sage.” He is 
still “in close fight a champion grim,” as renowned in battle 
as in council. Proud, bold, and sagacious, he is a born leader 
of men, a welcome ally, and a dangerous enemy. 

Two important circumstances connected with him we learn in 
this canto. 

(i. ) He has defeated his rival, Ralph de Wilton, in trial by 
battle ; and De Wilton by his defeat lias lost liis lady-love, his 
land, and iiis honour. Marmion, if we are to believe the 
H 
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heralds, has “conquered m the right” (I* xu 189), and has 
unmasked a traitoi m De Wilton 
(11 ) There is some stiange mystery m connection with a page 
who has till lately been in Marmion’s tiain Sir Hugh the 
Heion, the captain of Noiham, hints that the page is really a 
woman The mention of the page (we must notice) is evidently 
distasteful to Miimion The boy, he says, has been left “sick 
m I mdisfarne , ” and he at once tuins the subject by a sneering 
allusion to the presence of Lady Heron at the Scottish Court 
Ihen IMarmion ie\eals that he is on the way to King James, 
by oidei of his own king, to enquire the reason of the Scottish 
monarch’s warlike preparations, and he desiies a guide A 
squire suggests the Palmer for this puipose We have then 
(1 xxvi -xwiii ) such a detailed desciiption of the Palmer, 
and of his behavioui when summoned into Marmion’s presence, 
that it IS almost certain this mysterious peisonage is to play a 
prominent pait in the stoiy Fiom this description the two 
most impoitant facts we discovei are these 
(<?) The Palmei has suffered from some very dieadful calamity 
i/?) There is a m>steiious antagonism between the Palmer and 
Maimion We get only the hist faint hint of it here He 
“fionted Marmion wheie he sate, as he his peei had been ” 
(I xxviii ) It becomes much moie conspicuous m Canto HI 
See III V VI MV 

The Palmer takes upon himself the task of leading Marmion 
and his tram to the Scottish Couit , and the canto ends with 
their departure from Norham early the next moining 

N B Befoie leaving this canto we must notice that Marmion 
does not suspect — indeed, no one know's till long afterwards — 
that the Palmer, his mysterious guide, is De Wilton himself 
Thiee interesting questions suggest themselves at this stage of 
the story 

(«) Did Marmion really “conquei m the right,” and was De 
Wilton rightly adjudged a traitoi, or w^as he the victim of some 
base scheme? And had Marmion anvthing to do wnth such a 
scheme? In fact, is Maimion a tiuc knight 01 not ? 

(//) What IS the hath about the page? Is the page really a 
woman? And wdiy does Maimion seem to shrink fiom the 
mention of her? ft is \eiy iinlikelj that the absence of the 
p<ige and the ovei throw of De Wilton would be bi ought foiward 
so prommentl} at the very beginning of the story if these cir- 
aun&tances had not a great deal to do with the plot 

W^'ho is the “lady-love” that De Wilton, by his over- 
thiow, lost to IMarmion? And which of them did she herself 
love? 

Now these aie precisely the questions which, as we shall see, 
art answered m Canto II 
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{B) Notice, too, how as \^e read we are leaining moie and 
more of what life was in feudal times Speaking generally, we 
may say that in those da)s (the Middle Ages, as they are called, 
z e the centuries that come between modern timei> and the days 
of Greece and Rome^) people had a choice between only two 
modes of life (i ) a life of w^ar, (ii ) a life of religion At all 
events, to a man of an> rank only these two lives were open 
Tie might become a knight, or he might become a piiest or 
monk We must, howevti, remembei that if he chose the 
latter course, he was not bound to devote himself to those duties 
to which the clergy are m the main now confined He might 
be a statesman, or he might be a student But if he wanted to 
be anything but altogether a soldiei, or chiefly a soldier, he 
must cease to be a layman, and must enter the lanks cf the 
clergy Ihe baronage and the chinch — the gieat body of 
leaders m w^ar and the great body of guardians of rel'gion— 
these aie the two great forces m the Middle Ages 

Now m Canto I the life of wm has been described for us — 
the knight and his tram, the feudal casllc and its ganison, &c 
In Canto II we aie to lenin about the life of religion, and 
especially about the gieat leligious bodies that cluste'ed round 
the monasteries— the gieat leligious oideis, as they were culled 
Foi one of the most staking featuies in the chinch of the 
Middle Ages is the numbei and impoitance of the monks 
Besides the ordinary parish priests, there were the monks, oi 
regular cleigy, so called because each ordei obeyed the rule (Lat 
*regula’) , z e the body of regulations drawm up by its founder 

Theie weie lehgious oider^ foi both sexes, and w^e gain much 
information about them both in ihw cunn* 

I 5 //£>/</-= ‘the 'stronghold (o( Noihani; 

9 IVhUby's doisfet'^d pile The Abbex of Whitby, t on the 
coast of Yoikshiie, was louiided a d 057, in consequence of a 
\ow of Oswan, King ot Noithumbeilaiid It contained both 
monks and nun& of the BeneclieUiie oidei , but, contiaiy to 
what was Ubual in such establishments, the abbess was superioi 
to the abbot The monastery was afterwaids ruined by the 
Danes and rebuilt by W’llliam Peicy, in the leign of the 
Conqueror There weie no nuns there in Henrj VIII time 
1401 long before it The nuns of W^hitby Abbey are vei> 
magnificent ” — Sc n 

N B Oot,slei =a covereti aicadc m a monasteiy, nunnery, Sic , 
01 the building itself bee st 111 56 (G 1 j 

10 Si CuthoeeVs Holy Tde f Sec map) “ Lmdisfaine, an isle 

Strlale speaking, the the fall of th* Rom ui Empire and 

th^ Renu'^cence 

f Cin«d Streones halh until the took the lowu t f trp jf p 
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on the coast of Noithurabeiland, was called Holy Island, fiom* 
the sanctity of its ancient monastery, and fiom its ha\ing been 
the episcopal seat of the sec of Durham during the caily ages of 
Biitish Christianity A succession of holy men held that office , 
but then meuts were swallowed up in the supeiior fame of St 
Ciithbcit, \\ho was sixth Bishop of Duiham, and who bestowed 
the name of his ‘patiimony’ upon the extensive piopcity of the 
see ” — Sc n 

For St Cuthbeit and the miiaclcs attiibuted to him see st 
XIV -\vi and n He was bishop of Lindisfaine A D 685-8 
The icmoval of the seat of the bishopric to Duihxm did not 
take place till much latei See st xiv 274-2S0 

14 ^5“ = ‘ as if * Cf with this desciiption of the ship, Lord of 
IsleSf IV vii — 

“Meuily, meiuly bounds the baik, 

She bounds befoie the gale,” ike 

17 Fmtow The word ‘fuiiow ’ is a metaphor^ ot a com- 
piessed simile fFoi stmde see I 111 31, 32, n ) If we used 
a simile here, we should say, “ The ship cuts through the waves 
as a plough furrows the land But when w^e compiess tins 
simile into a metaphor, we boldly tiansfer (Gieek neracpipof) 
the action of furiowing to the ship (saying, “The ship fuiiows 
the sea”) The simile, then, gives in so many plain woicls the 
lesemblance between the action of the ship and the action of 
the plough But by the use of metaphor this lesemblaiice is 
conveyed in one w^oid, as in a lightning dash, by the imagination 
of the poet to the imagination of his readeis Ihe vivid imagi- 
nation of the poet the lesemblance , his swift, vivid picsent- 
ment of it giatifies the imagination of his readers 

1 8 A; ‘anything carried’ (m a ship) Ileie, ‘the pas- 
sengeis ’ (G 1 ) 

20 St Hilda See st xiii 247, 11 

21 (properly) ‘along, low built ship ’ 


n 33 Sea-dog^' ‘ seal ’ 

39 DedicaUd, i e de\oted to the service of God. 

44 Novice j 7 e one wdio was piepaiing to become a nun, but 
had not yet taken the vows ’ (G 1 ) 

N B (<z) The numbci of short lines in st 1 11 suits the live- 
liness of the description Contrast it with the moie legular 
metie of st 111 et se^ and see Inti od pp 15, 16 {d} St 1 11 
aie valuable to heighten the effect of st 111. el seq The nuns 
are fiee fiom care the abbess and Clare are oppiessed by sad 
thoughts (St 11 -vii ) The nuns aie rejoicing in their hbeity, 
“ like birds escaped to gieenwood shades ” Constance, then 
unhapi'jy sistei, is dragged back fiom liberty to disgiace and 
a dieadlul death (St xvu -xxxiii ) 
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III 4S Of noble blood She vias of “ofostci’s blood,*’ like 
Claie, the heioine See V xxi 581-3 

49 Had betn^ ‘ would have been ’ 

58 Monashc luL , 7 e the regulations which a body of monks 
01 nuns had to keep , e ^ the lule of St JJcnedict 

60 Ej?inlatt~^ stiive to equal ’ 

65 Rehc’shine , te the holy pHcc in which the ?tmai} 7 ^ of 
saints or martyis were pieseived Such ichcs weie looked upon 
with supeistitious icverence m the Middle Ages {/\du, GI ) 

66 ^7;//;i)ii'k/:i:‘oinamenled with icliefoi raised wwk ’ (Gi I ) 

53-68 The good and evil m monastic life aie well bi ought 

out in these lines («) Its self saciifice (1 61) , (b) Its chanty 
(1 67-8), {^) Its seivice to art (1 62-6), but [d) Its nairowncbs 
It is cut off fiom the oidmaiy |oys and soriows of mankind 
(1 47-56) Cf the abbess’s conversation with the Pilmei, 
V XXI et mj (t) Its supeistition (1 65} 

IV 69, 70 Rule PitntdXitwe See st lu 58, n 

72 ‘ devotional watchings/ ‘pia}eis olleud up at 

night ’ (GI I ) 

74 = ‘ truth ’ (GI I ) 

83 Chapter A council or synod of ecclesiastics (01 ) 

84 ^examination,’ ‘judicial enquuy ’ 

85 Apostate i 7 e ‘one who has fallen away j)om or pioved 
faithless to his religion ’ 

86 lo doo 7 n to death {a) Note the construction hci e ‘To 
doom ’ depends, like ‘to hold’ (I 82), on ‘came’ (1 So) The 
object of ‘doom’ is ‘apostates’ understood (b) Note the 
alliteration 1 84, “ Stern and stiict , ” 1 86, “ Doom to death ” 
Foi the meaning of alliLeiatum ‘'Ce IV xvii 347-52, 11 

Y Sg A lurjire xiiipiofcs^id , 7 1 she ha<l enteied a convent, 
hut had not yet taken the aows N B Claie, wc see, w is 
“ ilent to take the ve-jlal \ ow,” 

but was 

“As yet a no\ice unjnnfess’d ” 

She could theiefoie lawfully lea\e the convent and many 
Constance (the guilty sister mentioned m st xx et stq ) w’as, on 
the othei hand, a “ sister professed ” (St x\ 39S ) She had 
taken the vows, and all human lovew'as theiefoie forlndden liei 

91-2 Oxie now dead, &c , t e De \\ ilton, who h cl been 
declared tiaitor, and had disappeared after his overthrow by 
JMaimion in the lists at Cottiswold See I xii , II \xvin 

94 \\^ho loved he) for her land , 7 e Mai anon We are told 
that he “ Longed to stietch Ins wide command 
O’er luckless CHia’s ample land ” 

— V, xwiii S24 25 
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Miiniion caied little for Claie herself 

“ If e’ei he loved, was her alone, 

Who died within that ^ault of stone ” 

—V xxviii 833-34 

7 s Constance, whose teuible fate is described in II xxiii 

XXXll XXMll 

95 Herself %\zxA% alone here as the subject of ‘was bent/ 
giving a certain emphasis Cf st xiii 248, and T xxvi 452 

96 ‘determined ' 

Vei>tal vow The vestal viigins at Rome, like the Christian 
nuns, weie pledged never to indulge in human love If they 
did, they w^ere buried alive 

97 i*//; (W= ‘ find shelter for,* ‘hide,* lit ‘cloak ’ 

VI 103 ^Tum seemtng^ all , te she only seemed to be 
looking at the waves, &c Her thoughts weie really elsewhere 
bee 1 104, et seq N B * Seeming ’ is a noun 

108 Col pse^ t e De Wilton*s 

VII 1 1 5-1 19 Harpers have stingy &c Thus in Spenser’s 
Faeru K^ueen^ when Una is deserted by the Red Cross Knight, 
who believes her false, a lion rushes upon her , but 

“As he drew more nigh, 

His bloody rage aswaged with remorse, 

And, with the sight amaz’d, forgit his furious force 

Instead thereof, he kist hei weane feet, 

And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tongue, 

As he her wronged innocence did weet 
O how can beautie maister the most strong. 

And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ’ ** 

And then Una compares the lion’s pity with the harshness of 
her knight (cf 1 120, 121) — 

“ But he, my lyon and my noble lord. 

How does he find in cruell halt to hate 
Her, that him lov’d ” — Faene Queen, I 111 5-7. 

124 Practised Used m a bad sense here ‘Plotted,’ 
‘schemed,’ Cf the use of ‘practice’ in Shakspere, eg 
“ On whose foolish honesty 
My practices nde easy” {t e my plots, schemes) 

— Lea}, I 11 162, 163 

Bowl , % e bowl of poison 

126-7 Tins cnme, &c The prisoners at Holy Island were 
charged with plotting to murder Clare — one from jealousy 
(1 122), the othei from gieed of gold (1 123) See st. xxix 
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VIII Note the poetic tieatment of the Mat of iiame:> in ihi'. 
stanza (An account of most of the ]')laces mentioned will he 
found in Howitt^ Fmis to Rtmaikable Flat.es^ 

138-9 Thetcnoe^ of IViddtnyigton^ 

Moihey of many a valiant son 

Many readers will reinenibci the heioic Widdeimgton of bhcvN^ 
Chace — 

“Foi Wetliaiiyngton my harte \\as 
That ever he slayiie shulde be, 

Foi when both his leggis weie hewyne m to t 
Yet he knyled and fought on hys kne ” 

Or, as It IS more quaintly put in anothei veision — 

For Witheiington needs must I wayle, 

As one in doleful dumps , 

For when his ieggs weie smitten off, 

He fought upon his stumps ^ 

144 Crosdd the?nidves They made the holy sign, to guard 
themselves from evil 

146-7 Dumtanlm oiigh s cavern' d shore “The rums of 
Dunstanborough Castle overlook the sea, which here, m lougli 
weather, bieaks with a teiufic noise through in opening m the 
rocks, called Rumble Chum ” 

Bamborongh King Ida's “ Bamborough Castle 
stands on a lock of the sea coast, opposite the Fani Islands, 
nearly 150 feet above the sea-level at low-tide, on the site of a 
far more ancient Saxon stionghoid, erected by King Ida" 
(1 149), “ the conqueior of Noithumberland, in the sixth century 
Ihe keep is a lofty square building, with walls eleven feet and 
nine feet thick .” — Illiist Lond Aeios, Aug 9th, 1884 

IX 154-161 Its style varies pom coninu nt to isle, Lc “ Lin- 
disfarne is not propeily an island, but rather, as the venerable 
Bede has teimed it, a semi isle, for, although sui rounded by 
the sea at full-tide, the ebb leaves the sands dry between it and 
the opposite coast of Northumberland, from which it is about 
three miles distant ” — be n 

157 Continent f i e part of the mainland 

16 1 Staves and sandalVd feet Foi the dress of pilgrims, see 
the description of the Palmer, I xxvii 460-71 — 

‘ Ills sandals were wath travel tore, 

Staff, budget, bottle, sciip, he wore,” Lc 

164 TAe Castle Holy Island “chiefly consists of one con- 
tinued plain But the ground on which the village stands 
rises swiftly from the shore At the southern point is a rock of 
i conical figure, and almost perpendicular, in height nearly 
sixty feet, having on its lofty crown a small fortress 01 castle 
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which mihes tI on«.2 a giolcsque and foimidablc appeal an ce ’ 
It IS bupposcd, “ fiom the inviting stiength of Iht situation, that 
It was used, shortly aftei the election of the abltey, as a place 
of lefuge, w’here the religiou'^ icticated when distuibed in their 
hoiy 1 evidence ” — Mackln/ii , oj A\nthd pp 315--1S 

Battled— ‘ wath liattlemcnts ’ Cf I 1 4 (G 1 I ) 

165 Monasttiy See next staii/a, and n I Iu8 

X 168-93 That Abbey “The nuns of the monasteiy upon 

Holy Island betoken gieat antiquity The aiches ai e, in geneial, 
stiictly Saxon, and the pillais which suppoit them, shoit, stiong, 
and mass^ In some places, how ever, thcie aie pointed window^, 
which indicate that the building has been repaiied at a penod 
long subsequent to the oiiginal foundation ” (1 1S4-86 ) “ The 

exteiioi ornaments of the building, being of a light sandy stone, 
ha\e been w^asted, as desciibed in the text ” (1 187-91 ) — Sc n 

176 Heathen Dane See st xiv 258, and n 
18 1 Bovefs piice as they, te fierce as the wands and the 
seas Scott means the Danes 
187 ‘but that ’ Cf 1 184 
189 ‘ recess in a wall foi a statue ’ (G 1 ) 

XI 194 His, i€ St Cuthhert’s 

201 Aaoidin^ {sid} ) = *a.gieemg,^ ‘harmonious* 

210 iLmulonsly , te stiiving who should be first Cf ‘emu- 
late,’ st 111 60 

21 1 ‘haul,’ ‘pull,* another form of haul 

XII 21^-16 SnhfoseTiienoUyS^c Scott has all eady desciibed 
a meeting and a banquet, though with very different personages 
(See Canto I ) Woids like those m 1 215-16 are used when the 
nunstiel, {a) to make the stoiy clear, does not wish to leave out 
the mention of some ciiciimstance, but (b) to prevent the stoiy 
fiom being tedious, or foi some othei reason, does not wish to 
dwell upon the ciicumstance Cf V xxvii 780, xxxiv 993 -1014, 
also Zay, VI iv xx'viii 

217 ‘building’ heie Cf IV xvi 305 ((d ) 

218 Cloutei See st 1 9, end of n , and Gl 
Atsk^ See st xvii 312 n , and Gl 

220 Unhallowed eye, t e the gaze of any one who was not 
conseciated to God’s seuice N B ‘To hallow ’ = ‘ to make 
holy ’ 

227 Eisayd=^iiicd,^ ‘endeavoured ’ 

229 ‘subject ’ (Dei tEma horn tIOtj/xi) 

226-31 The talk round the lire gives Scott anothei oppoi- 
tunity of pouring out his antiquarian loie, and showing how^ 
much he knew of the hfe and legends of the Middle Ages 
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XIII 232-41 ThiL Baions hold^ «S.c “ fhc thiee barons, we 
aietold, did, on the i6th October, 1159, appoint to meet and hunt 
the wild boai in a certain wood 01 deseit place belonging to the 
Abbot of Whitby Then, these young gentlemen being met, with 
then hounds and boai -staves, m the place befoie mentioned, and 
having found a gieat wild boai, the hounds lan him \\ell theie 
about the chapel and heimitageof Eskdale-side, wlieie was near 
a monk of Whitby, who was an hermit The boai, being veiy 
sorely puisued and dead-iun, took in at the chapel-dooi, there 
laid him dowm, and piesently died The heiinit shut the hounds 
out of the chapel, and kept himself within at his meditations 
and prayeis, the hounds standing at bay without The gentle- 
men, in the thick of the wood, being just behind then game, 
followed the ciy of their hounds, and so came to the heimitage, 
calling on the heimit, who opened the dooi and came foith, 
and wnthm they found the boar lying dead , for w’hich the 
gentlemen, m a veiy gieat fuiy, because the hounds were put 
from then game (1 237}, did most violently and ciuelly mn at 
the heimit w'lth then boai staves, wheieby lie soon aftei died 
— be n 

234 ilA?W£2/=‘low%’ ‘servile, ’ ? e (seivice) that should piopeily 
be peifoimed by one of the servants, 01 one of the homehold 
(•=‘memee’ in English of 14th century) (G 1 ) 

N B The thiee baions and their heirs had to go once a year 
to a w’ood, cut some stakes “with a knife of one penny price,” bear 
them on then backs to the town of Whitby, and if it was “low- 
watei set their stakes to the bum so that they may stand 
three tides without leraoving by the force theieof ” “ You shall ' 

faithfully do this,” said the hermit when on the point of death, 
“in leinembrance that you did most cruelly slay me, and that 
you may the better call to God foi meicy, repent unfeignedly of 
your sins, and do good works The ofticei of Eskdale side shall 
blow, ‘Out on you ’ Out on you ’ Out on you foi this heinous 
crime (1 235-36 ) If you 01 yoiii successois shall refuse this 
service, you 01 yours shall forfeit yoiii lands to the abbot of 
Whitby, or his successois ” — Sc n 

243-4 I ovdy Eddjhd “ She was the daiightei of king Oswy 
of Noithumbria, who, in gratitude to hea\en loi the gieat vicioiy 
which he won, m 655, against Penda, the Pagan king of Meicia, 
dedicated Edelfleda, then but a year old, to the service of God, 
m the monastery of W hitby, of wdiich St Hilda was then abbess 
She aftei wards adoined the place of hei education with gieat 
magnificence ’ — Sc n 

247 St Hilda The gieat Vhbess of ^^hltb) (bom a d 614 ) 
“Foi hei eminence m piety and giace she was called ‘The 
Mother ’ by all who knew hei bo gieat also wms her piudence 
that not only all common people in then necesbities, but e\ cn 
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feometimes kings anu pnnces, sought counsel of hei, and found 
It.’— Bede 

248 Themsihes Cf st v 95 n 


XIV. 254 .Sif Ciithbei s dau^hto s As hcott himself tells us 
in his notes, theie were no nuns at Whitb> or at T\neinouth in 
the time of Heniy VIII , and none at Hoi) Island at any tinm 
Indeed, St Cuthbeit would not allow women to approach his 
abbey buildings, and they weie excluded from the hoi) place'* 
w'heie his body lested dm mg its wanderings ‘ In the cathechal 
at Diiiham (wheie it was hnill) deposited) the pavement is dis 
linguished by a cross of marble, be)ond which \vomen were not 
allowed to advance towaids the choir ” Theie aie many stones 
of St Cuthbeit’s anger when his rule was transgicssed by w omen 
For example, in the tw^elfth century an attendant on the Queen 
of Scotland dared to entei the cathedral of Duiham, which to 
women seems m those days to have been entiielv foi bidden 
Helisend, how'evei, “clothed heiself in the black cowl and hood 
of a monk, and without being obseived took her station in a 
cornel of the cathedial Scarcely, however, had she done this 
when she was seized with fear and tiembhng, and became totally 
unable to move from the spot In the meantime St Cuthbeit 
(who, we may mention, had been dead moie than foui hundred 
years) had detected the intruder, and hastening to Bernard, the 
sacrist, who was wnting m the cloistei, commanded him to lose 
no time in driving out the woman who had daied to enter the 
chuich That the saint w^as m a mighty rage is abundantly 
evident from his charge to the sacrist The pooi woman w'as 
straightway dragged out of the cathedial, and, terrified at the 
gieatness of her crime, became a nun m the convent of Elstow, 
near Bedford, where after awhile she was forgiven by St Cuth- 
beit ” — Mack North and Raine’s St Cuihbert^ 36, 37 
256-62 His bodfs 'testing-place, &c When St Cuthbertwas 
dying he said to the monks, “ Know and remember that if necessity 
shall ever compel you out of two misfortunes to choose one, I had 
much rathei that you would dig up my bones from their grave, and, 
taking them with you, sojourn where God shall provide, than that 
you should on any account consent to the iniquity of schismatics” 
(z e of those who break up the unity of the Chuich), “and put 
your necks under their yoke ” The necessity came not, however, 
from schismatics, but from the ravages of the Danes In 793 
took place their first attack on Holy Island , but on this occasion 
the monks soon returned, and the body of the saint was left 
undisturbed But m 875 the Danes came once moie to Lindis- 
fame. “ For the bishop and the clergy nothing was left but 
flight , but they forgot not the dying injunction of their saint 
His body was hastily lemoved from its shime. Into his coffin 
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were cast certain relics (e^ the head Oswald), and witli 
treasures such as these the)' set out, they knew not whithei 
Raine, pp 32, 39, 41 N B The lavages of the Danes and 
their settlements in England are commemoi ated liy names like 
■Whitby, “wheie ‘by* is the Danish word foi ‘abode,’ ‘town ’ 

^6"^ Mehose (See map and Zaj' J 1 1 -\i ) St Cuthbert first 
became a monk at Melrose 

269 Gossafju) The \ery fine spider thieacls which are seen 
floating in the air in biight weathei (Gl ) 

273 ChesUf between Durham and Newcastle, is, “as 

Its name impoits, built on an old Roman 7oad^ and on 01 neai 
the site of a Roman settlement The cliiirch has been famous 
from the time of St Cuthbeit, whose remains rested heie 113 
years -Howitt, p 272 

4-Z0 lVa}d7law Dm ha7n(enilnex\ve\ Weai) The bishop 
and his clergy, with the body of St Cuthbert, weie diiven fiom 
Chester- le- Street, as they had been fiom Holy Island, by the 
Danes, A D 995 After a short stay at Ripon they were on the 
wav back to Chester-le-Street when “at a place called 
Widelau (= Wardilazij\ somewhere to the east of Dm ham ^ the 
vehicle in which the coffin of the saint was convejed became 
riveted to the earth, and in that state it continued, notwith 
standing the united efforts of the whole body of men by whom 
It was attended It now became appaient to all that the saint 
was unwilling to be carried back again to his foimer resting- 
place, and yet no one could surmise where it was his pleisure to 
abide The place w'heie they then weie appeared to them to 
have no charms , it was, in fact, uninhabitable In this emer- 
gency the bishop enjoined fasting and prayer for three days , and 
no sooner had this period of time elapsed than Cuthbeit was 
pleased to communicate to one of the clei gy his determination 
to be conveyed to Dunhelra ( = Durham), the place of his futuie 
abode ** N B Speaking of the removal of St Cuthbert's body 
to Durham, the old chronicler says, “After that Aldhun and 
his wandering mates had leposed the rehques of their great 
patron Cuthbert, and buylded somewhat at Durham, then begged 
they hard, not for cantels of cheese as other poor men doe, but 
for large comers of good counties, as all their profession used ” 
— Rai^e, p 54-7, and notes 

XV 287-92 Evtn Scotland's dauntless hng and &;c 
“ The fatal battle of the Standard w'as fought on Cowton Moor, 
near Noithallerton, in Yorkshire, 1138 David I commanded 
the Scottish army He was opposed b> Thurstan, Archbishop 
of York, who, to animate his followers, had lecourse to the 
impressions of religious enthusiasm The mast of a ship w^as 
fitted into the peich of a foui wdieeled carnage, on its top was 
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placed a little caske , containinjr a consecrated host It nlso 
contained the banner of St Cuthbert, lound which were dis- 
played those of St Petei of Yoik, St John of Beverley, and 
St Wilfred of Ripon This was the English standard (I 292), 
and was stitioned in the centie of the aimy Piince Heiuy, 
son of David, at the head of the men>al aims, chiefly fiom 
Cumberland and Teviotdale, chaigcd, bioke, and compktclv 
dispeised the centre, but nnfoitunately was not suppoited by the 
other diMsions of the Scottish army ” — J>o)d n p SS 

293 To vindicate his to assert oi pio\ e his powei ’ 

294 Alfied Dane “In 878 King Alfied, not dating to 
face the Danes, who were making rapid piogiess in the subjuga- 
tion of his kingdom, concealed himself in the maishes of 
Somer-.etshiie, till circumstances should enable him to raise an 
aimy and meet his foes Here he had been lingeiing in a state 
of poverty and privation for thiee yeais, when his chanty was 
one day solicited by a pooi beggai, to whom he readily gave 
the small portion of food which he happened to possess The 
beggar was St Cuthbert in a bodily shape, wdio again appealed 
to him in his sleep the following evening, and promised him a 
speedy \ictoiy ovei his enemies The king did win a victory, 
and rewarded the saint by a royal offciing at his shrine (Sc n 
and Rainf, p 42 ) 

Edge ‘instigate,’ ‘goad on,’ ‘ urge on ’ 

Fait hion — * swoid ’ (G1 ) 

295-97 Turn'd the Conqueioi back^ &.c “As to William the 
Conqueror, the tenor spiead befoie his army, when he marched 
to punish the revolt of the Northumbiians m 1096, had foiced 
the monks to fly once raoie to Holy Island with the body of the 
saint It was, however, leplaced befoie William left the North, 
and, to balance accounts — the Conqueior having intimated an 
indiscreet cuiiosity to view the saint’s body — lie was, while in the 
act of commanding the shnne to be opened, seized wath heat and 
sickness, accompanied with such a panic tciror that, notwith- 
standing there was a sumptuous dinner piepared foi him, he fled 
without eating a morsel f which the monkish historian seems to 
have thought no small par^- both of the miracle and the penance), 
and never diew his bridle till he got to the iivei Tees ” — Sc n 

296 Bowyei = ‘archer ’ (G 1 ) 

XVI 298 ‘Gladly’ (G 1 I) 

306 But= ‘ only ’ (adv ) 

And heaid Scott originally wiote the line as follow s 
“ Seen only cuken the gatheimg storm ” 

The alteration was made to include a refeience to ‘deaden’d 
clang’ (i 305), but it is haidly justified, as it makes the line 
veiy awkw’aid 
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30S tame llcfie ^iiimoui,’ iqjuil’ ^ Cf V xxxiv 998 
and note 

309 Discumn=- ‘ icfube lo admit ’ 

XVII bo fai the acuoii of the ‘^toiy has haidly advinced at 
all 111 this canto It is tme that we now know why the abbess is 
going to Holy Island, and have leaint something of the pievious 
history of Claie and hei nval — something very impoitant to the 
story, VIZ, that Claie’s death has been jdotted by a jealous 
woman, who (asw^e shall find in st xx ) is the pietended page of 
Maimion We know loo that the plot has failed, and that the 
culprits aie row t© be tiled in Holy Island Fuithei, it is clear 
that Clare still loves De Wilton, and lefuses to many M iimion 
^\e have then m theae stan/as (1 -xvi ) cleared up some points 
ulnth it would not have done to leave obscuie But, speaking 
geneially, we may call all this fust half of the canto dcStf iptwe 
There is, fiist of all, the lengthy desciiplion of the abbess (st 111 
IV ), and then the long account of the ibbcy at Holy Island, and 
the legends connected with St Culhbertand St IIilcH We have, 
in fact, been made to bieathe the an of the monasteiy and the 
toiivcnt, to leain something of the religious life of the Blidclle 
Ages, just as ve leaint something of the wiihke kfe of the 
Middle Ages fiom Canto I We aie enabled, in fact, to enter 
Holy Island with the abbess, just as we weie enabled, in Canto I , 
to enter Noi ham wuth Mai mion Cf Introd to Canto II p 117, 
and note at end of Canto I xi 

310-11 Note once more how the biightncss of the preceding 
stanzas heightens the horror of the scene that follows 

312 / 42 j-/^=(pioperly) the wing (of a chuich) See GI 

316-9 “ Ctohoulf 01 Cohoul/f King of Noithiimbeiland, 
flounslied in the eighth century He w^as a man of some 
learning, foi the veneiable Bede dedicates to him his Ecclt- 
siasitcal History He abdicated the tin one about 73S, and 
letired to Holy Island, where he died in the odoui of sanctity 
—Sc n 

322 The Vault of Pemtence ‘‘These pemteiitial vaults, in 
the eailiei and moie rigid times of monastic discipline, weie 
sometimes used as a cemeteiy for the lay benefactors of the 
convent, whose unsanctified coipses were then seldom permitted 
lo pollute the choir They also served as places of meeting fo} 
the chapta^ zuhen measmes of uncomvion sevuiiy wae to be 
adopted But their most fiequent use, as implied by the name, 
was as places for performing penances, 01 undeigoing punish- 
ment ” — Sc n 

324 St A helm was the sixth bishop, while St Cuthbeit’s body 
lay at Chester le bUect D 947) 
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XVIII 336 Va^u^' it adUion , t e dim report handed down 
(from old times) ’ 

339 Ciew ‘‘The oiigmal sense is *a mass of thiead/ then 
a ‘thread in a ball/ then a ‘guiding thiead m a maze,’ or 
a ‘clue to a mysteiy ’ From the story of Theseus escaping 
from the Cretan Labyrinth by the help of a ball of thread ” 
— Sk 

350 Ots<>U= ‘an open lamp ’ (G 1 ) 

355 ‘assembly ’ Seed 

XIX 358 Btutdid See st 111 58, end of n 

359 Statutes y te written laws, regulations di awn up by the 
foundei of an ordei, &c (Der from Lat ‘statutum,’ ‘that which 
IS set u]5 , ’ fiom ‘statuo ’) N B Distinguish between* ‘ statute ’ 
and ‘statue ’ 

365 Vzsaste ‘ Face ’ 

369 Shioudtd ‘Heavily di aped,’ 01 ‘cloaked’ 

376 Kttih ‘ Pity ’ (G 1 ) 

XX 384 BJhd ‘Gave the he to,’ ‘gave a false impression 
of,’ It she was diesscd as a page, but she was not really of 
the male sex, a^ hti dress might seem to imply 

3S5 Doublet A garment fitting closely to the body, the 
name being piobably derived from the garment being made of 
double stuff, padded between (G 1 ) 

390 / ah on ct est Cf T vi 

394 Bonnet^ cap ’ Cf V v 120 

397 Constant de Bevtiley This is, of eouise, the page 
mentioned by Sii Plugh the Heron (I xv ) She was kiiowm 
AS Constant by Maiinion’s follow^eis (see III viii iiyj, and had 
been carried off by Maimion from the Convent of Fontevraud 
See II \xvii , III XVI 270-71 

^98-400 ^istez p}oft<i<Cdy &c Constance was not a novice 
like Clare (Sec st \ 89, and n ) She had taken the vow^s, 
had become a “sister piofcss’d,” solemnly bound to obey the 
rules of hei order Now foremost among these vows were the 
vows of chastit) and obedience Earthly love was forbidden to 
the nun, and she must strictly obey hei superiors m all things 
Constance then, by leaving the convent wnth Maimion, had 
bioken the chiefest ot her vows, and by this sm had, in the eyes 
of the church slam her soul, and become therefuie spiiitually 
deid It was to be expected that she should be teiribly 
punished if captured Foi the nun like the vestal viigin at 
Rome, was held in special honour because she cut hei self off 
from common earthly loy But the greater the honour m which 
she was held the gi eatei the horroi which he»* fall excited, and 
tl erefore the greatei the punishment which she received I^ike 
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the vestal viigin, the. min was sometimes encli»sed, like Con'^lanct, 
alive in the tomb 
400 Fof ~ * on account of ’ 

{Fo?) mivent Jicd , i e *foi having fled from her convent ’ 

XXI 401-14 ( 4 ) 1 he power of this description of Constance 
should be noticed Read with this stanza, st \\v xxvi xxxii 
Note how a gieat poet can (1 ) by his vivid iin igiiiation ^ee the 
hgure of Constance , and (11 ) by woiking on our imagination 
thiough his power of expression and the music of his verse, (a) 
make us see it, giving us a true picture of it , {b) make us enpy 
It, giving us a beautiful pictuie of it 

{B) Scott IS veiy great in desciibmg the display of emotion 
on the face Cf the desciiption of the old Harpei’s embarrass 
ment when asked to play (see Lay of the Last Jl/instul, I 
Intiod ), of which Pitt said, “This is a sort of thing which 1 
might have ex])ectcrl in painting, but could nevei have fancied 
capable of being given in poetiy ” — Lockhart This lemark 
has been much misunderstood Pitt meant that such displays 
of emotion b) the countenance can be seen and imitated, but 
hardly desciibed Cf Ma-inmn^ VI v 14S-64, wheie vSeott 
despaiis of making his 

“ Weak line declaie 
h.,icli changing passion’s shade ” 

\nd 'll vs— 

“ Lxpect not, noble dames and lords, 

That I can tell such scene in woids ” 

\XII 415-33 ^ote~- 

{a) I he powei of the desciiption Scott says furthei on in 
the poem, when speaking of Marmion’s remorse — 

“ High minds, of native pride and force, 

Most deeply feel tliv pangs, Remoise ’ 

Fta/,Jof inet} stoufjc, mean villains have ” 

— Ill xm 200-2 

Such a * mean villain is the monk described here 

( 3 j The contrast between the monk and Constance (^ee 
1 429-33), which makes it a still more 

“ Fearful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy, 

In form so soft and fan St xxvi 492-4 
(4 The contempt of cownrdice (I 428-31), so very chai-aciei 
istic of Scott 
416 ‘repaid ’ 

428 Fiock and cotxU He was a monk See *>1 xvix 
{Coied, frl I ) 
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XXIIL 436-449 Txvo nichts “It is well known that the 
leligious, who broke their vows of chastity, weie subjected to 
the same penalty as the Roman \estals in a similai case A 
small niche, sufficient to enclose then bodies, was made m the 
massive wall of the con\ent, a slendei pittance of food and 
water w^as deposited in it, and the awful woids, ‘Vade m 
pace’” (see st xwii 601, and n ), “w'eie the signal foi im- 
inuung the cinninal It is not likely that, in later times, this 
I)uinshmtnt was often icsoited to, but, among the mins of the 
Abbey of Coldiiigham, weie some yeais ago rliscoveied the 
remains of a female skeleton, which, fioin the shape of the 
niehe, and position of the figuie, seemed to be that of an im- 
muied nun ” — Sc n \^Niche^ G 1 ) 

XXIV 452 ‘bitterness’ (G 1 ) 

454 Grace i ? e piidon from Heaven for their sms. 

464 Not hiew not Note the double negative 

N B In veiy old English, as in Greek, there w'as no lule 
against using more than one negative, as there is m modem 
English Thus in Chaucei w^e have sometimes as many as four 
negatives 111 one sentence , e g 

“ He neveieyit no vilonye ne sayde 
In al hib lyf, unto no maner wight,” 

The double negative is common m Shakspeie, eg 

“ Be not too tame neither,*^ — Hamlet 

XXV 466 Chapter See st iv 83, n (G 1 ) 

470 ‘tiled ’ Cf st xii 227 (G 1 ) 

475-81 Note how finely Scott uses the faint sound of the 
“ocean’s swells ard falls” to make us reali/se (1 ) the stillntbb 
m the dreadful Vault of Penitence, (11.) its hope -destroying 
stiength and isolation 

XXVI 486 feverish ’ (G 1 ) 

486-8 The onginal MS had — 

“A feeble and a flutter’d streak, 

Like that with which the moinings break 
In Autumn’s i>ooer sky ” 

Note how, by the changes he has made, Scott has bi ought 
out moie vividly the painful agitation of Constance 

N.B MS = manusenpt ; te something -mitten by the 
hand ‘The original MS ’ means the poem as first lonlten by 
Scott Heafteiwaids made certain alterations , m 1 486-8 

492-4 Note the contrast between hei fixed determination 
and hei soft, womanly beauty In the original MS Scott went 
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on to contrast her sweet voice with her giieadful stoiy, the 
following lines coming aftei 1 494 — 

“ Like Summer’s clew her accent'^; fell, 

But dieadful was hei tale to tell ” 


XXVII 497 without success/ ^vainly ’ 

501 T/ie mass = ihe coinnumion scivice in the Ronnn Catholic 
Church Masses were often said foi the lepose of the souls of 
the dead (G 1 I ) 

502 et seq Constance’s speech is exceedingly iinpoitant 
! 10m it we learn 

(1 ) The whole stoiy of Constance heiself, and of M iimion’s 
baseness 

(11 ) The natuie and motives of the attempt to muidci Claie 
(st xxix 547-56) 

(ill ) The trudi about the chaige of tieason brought ngainst 
De Wilton by Iilaimion (st xwiii ), 01 so much of the tuith as 
to make it clear that De Wilton is innocent 

509-12 He saio yoiivg Claia'‘s face, &.c Mainnon did not 
love Clare See st v 94, n , for his real feelings towaids Claie 
and Constance 

517 7 Fas avenged Foi the method of levenge she adopted 
see st XXIX x\x 

XXVIII 521 ^■^//^?z;//={here) ^blot/ ‘sully/ ‘disgiace’ 
Foi ouginal meaning see GI 

524 et seq Note the short lines lieie, appropiiate to the 
lapidity of the action described 

531-2 Foi tiial by battle, see I \ii 1S5-6, n N B Cf 
with the whole of this stanza I xii 

538 Guilty packet We have alieady heaid of the combat 
between Marmion and De Wilton (I \ii ) now find that 
De Wilton was innocent, and that the proofs of his innocence 
exist Constance has kept them, foi the reason given in 
st x\x 559-64— “That none 

bhall ever wed wnth Maniiion ” 

N B For what the packet contained, and what became of it, 
see V \xi -\\i\ 

XXIX 544-6 King Heniy VIII ’s detei miration to have 
his will obeyed is well known “ I assuie you, ’ said \\olsey to 
Kingston just before his death “I have often kmetled befoie 
him in his privy chamber, on my knees, the space of an hour or 
two, to peisuade him fiom his will and appetite, but I coaid 
nevei bring to pass to disaiadt him theiefiom ” 

I 
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549-50 Rescue „ fo} Clata and Jor t <?. she would (a) 
save Clare from a hated niainage, and take her from her 
troubles to be a saint m hea\en, and (^) save herself fiom the 
pam of seeing a rival pieferred 

551 ‘base/ ‘contemptible ’ (G 1 ) 

555 Dasiai d—*cow 3 .id * (G 1 ) 

XXX 562-3 rhe/ac^e/, as we shall see, contained 
‘ Each pi oof that might the plot reveal, 

Instructions with his hand and seal ” 

— See V xxiii 671-2 

N B ‘The plot ’= the scheme by which De Wilton was 
made to seem guiU> of tieason 

X XXI 571-4 Marmzon^s late zemof We see that Constance 
understood Maimion’s nature Remoise (7 e deep pain and 
regret for his ciuelty to hei) did seize Marmion, when he only 
feazed she was in danger from the monks (See III xm xvi 
xvii ) He does not knozo of her dreadful fate till after he has 
been wounded at Flodden, and then it is only death that stops 
him from taking vengeance “ I would ” (he cnes, almost with 
his last breath)— 

‘ I would the fiend, to whom belongs 
The \ engeance due to all her wrongs, 

\\ ould spare me but a day ’ 

Foi wasting fire, and djing gioan, 

And piiests slam on the altai stone, 

Might bnbe him foi delay ” 

-VI \xxi 952-57 

575-S A dazkez horn ascends, Ac There is a ‘lone of 
prophecy’ (1 591) in Con&tmce’s voice here She is supposed 
to look forward to the time when Henry VIII made himself 
head of the Church, and abolished the monasteries (a d 
* 535-39 ) 

576 Ooszu ‘A bishop’s stafi,’ wiih a ciook at the top (G 1 ) 

XXXII 587 accustomed ’ 

590-1 Her voice had given ^ i e ‘Had given to hei voice ’ 

591 A tone of popkeiy She seemed as though she was 
inspiied—was a prophete&s 

592 Condave The assembled judges Cf st xvni 355 (G 1 ) 

593 Mn of ^!A = ‘men of doom,’ ‘ exeaitioners ’ (See st 

XMll XXIV ) 

boi Pad zn peace “ 1 he awful words, ‘ Vade in pace,’ weie 
the signal foi immuiing the criminal ” (See si xxui 436, n ) 
‘The hdmourgh Remewa suggests that the piopei leading of 
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the sentence is, *Vade in pacem ’ — not ‘ Pai^in peace,* but *Go 
into peace,’ or into eternal rest, a pietty intelligible mittimus to 
anothei world ” (Sc n ) 

N B The change in the metre (1 6oo~i) makes the abbot’s 
sentence more impressive See Introd , p i6 

XXXIII 609-634 This stanza “ may be taken as a model of 
the art of instilling terror without obtruding upon the view the 
honors which inspire it — Temple Bar^ vol xxxin ) 

610 Conclave See st xxxii 592, and n (Gl ) 

618 Vesper =■ * the evening service * (Gl ) 

620 Passing knell Explained by the lines as they stood in 

the original MS — 

** And bade the mighty bell to toll, 

For welfare of a pamng soul , 

« ^ of a soul passing into eternity (* Knell,’ Gl ) 

622-34 The sound of the passing bell is poweifull) desciibed 
There is a passage somewhat similai, but not so fine, in Harold 
Pie Haun Hess, V xviii 

631 Zislcd Sec IV. x\iv 504, n and h^l (ui.) (Gl I / 
63a Cottek'd /iim^*hid himself’ (Gl. I ) 
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aisle, del through Pr mleox atsle^ from Lat ala^ ‘a wing’ 
The ‘ s ’ (though it is sometimes found in the Fi word) seems 
to have been mseited by English people, because they saw an 
* s ’ in tsle Cf the insertion of * 1 ’ in ^ could ’ (M E. coude fiom 
ca7t) to make it like ‘would,’ ‘should,’ which of course have 
an ‘1,’ because they come from ‘will,’ ‘shall ’ 

attaint, vb formed from past part of attain^ used in legal 
sense ‘to convict’ Attairi is der thiough OF atandn^ 
aiatndi fi om Lat atiingej ^ ( = tangere) 

yer For the suffix ‘yer’ cf Imuytr fiom /a?!', 
sawyer fiom ^azo N B Bow is fiom A S M^an ‘to bend,* 
tiom same loot as Lat fugue 

caitiff, del thiough O F cmiif fiom Lat capfnms Cap- 
tive^ are theiefoie the same woid in diffeient forms, 

caitiff coming to us thiough Fiench in Noiman times, and 
captive direct fiom Latin Captive keeps its original mean- 
ing, but ‘ miserable,* ‘base,’ ‘contemptible* NB 

We have many such doubhts^ as they are called, in English , and 
in many cases they aiise, as heie, from a Latin woul being 
brought in, which already exists in the language but in a coi- 
lupted Fiench foim, eg amuable and amiable castigate and 
chasten^ 5tc 

chapter, short foi chapiter, dei thiough O F fiom Lat 
capitiilum, dimin of caput, * a head ’ 

cloister, ‘a place of lehgious seclusion,’ fiom O F clontie, 
which IS der fiom Lat clausUnm (fiom darnttn ‘to shut,* 
‘ enclose ’) 

Conclave, through F fiom Lat tonclave, ‘aioom,’ ‘chambei,* 
(originally ‘a locked-up place ’), fiom con oi citm, ‘ together,’ and 
ctavis, ‘a key * It was used in late Latin of the place of assembly 
of the caidmals (who weie strictly locked m), oi of the assembly 
itself, 
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cresset, dei thiough O F a assets ueuselj^ a fiom Old 
Dutch k7uysel^ ‘a hanging lamp,’ a dimin of O D hiiyse^ 
‘cruse,’ ‘cup,’ ‘pot’ 

crosier with suffix O F aoce^ ‘a bishop’s staff/ 
IS del fiom OF aoc^ ‘a ciook,’ ‘hook,’ which is of Tent 
oiigin same root as 

dastard = <3?^ The aid is a Fiench suffix. Cf, 

ditU^md Da^~t is p part ^daztd, fiom a Scand word expiess- 
ing w^earinesb, exhaustion 

despite, der through OF fiom Lat despectus^ which is fiom 
despiceie^ ‘ to despise ’ 

dome, der through O F dome^ a ‘town-house,’ ‘guildhall,’ 
and Low Lat dovia^ * a house, ’ from Gk 

doublet [O'F double + et (dimin suffix), OF doiihL is 
fiom Lat du‘plns, wheie «'^/ = ‘two,’ and pln^ is connected with 
plenus, ‘full ’ Cf O F doublme^ ‘lining of a gaiment ’ 

essay, vb fiom sb essay ^ O F esmi^ ‘a trial,’ from Lat 
exagttim, ‘weighing/ ‘aliial of weight,’ dei fiom Gk 
(e^, ‘out,’ and dyeiPj ‘to lead) N B The same word as assay 

falchion, properly, ‘ a beul sword,’ der thiough Ital and 
Low Lat falao, from Lat falx^ ‘ a sickle ’ 

freight, a later form of fi aught ^ fiom O F fiet^ winch is from 
O Germ freht^ which propeily means ‘seivice,’ then ‘use,’ 
‘hire,’ hence fi eight on which hire is paid/ and so 
comes to mean ‘ the caigo oi loading of a ship,’ &.c 

gossamer = goose-sum me; j ze ^ summer goose,’ so-called fiom 
the downy appearance of the film 

hectic, der (thiough F hechqne^ ‘sick of a hecUcl oi contininll 
feaver,” and Low Lat ) from Gk hriKos, from ‘a habit of 
body,’ lit ‘ a possession ’ (from 

knell, from A & cnyllan^ ‘ to beat noisily ’ N B It is a 
word made m imitation of a sound, like knock, ciack, &c 

menial, from M E sb memee, ‘a household,’ which is clei , 
through O F meisnee, matsnee, and Low Lat , fiom the stem of 
Lat mansio, ‘a dwelling ’ 

niche, through F from Ital nucha, ‘a niche,’ which is closely 
allied to Ital nicchio, ‘a shell,’ hence ‘a shell like recess in a 
wall ’ The Ital word is der from Lat imtulus, myttlus, ‘ a 
sea muscle ’ Foi the change from ‘ m ’ to ‘n’ cf Eng ‘?/apkin,’ 
from Lat ‘ ?//appa ’ 

novice, thiough F fiom Lat novuius, extended from mvus, 
‘ new ’ 
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relic, through Y\rehques^ from Lat leLqwas^ acc of 'teiiquht^ 
‘remains,’ from Lat 7elinque?e^ ‘to lea\e behind ’ 

ruth, of Stand oiigm, from same root as ‘to be sou > 
for ’ I)er from it is ^utkless^ ‘ pitiless/ 

vesper, from Lat vesper^ * the evening star,’ ‘ the evening ’ Cf 
Gk. iffwepos and Eng 7vest is from the same root, the west being 
the apparent resting-place of the sun at night, and the root 
meaning ‘to dwell,’ ‘ pass the night.’ 
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Ashesitei, Eiirid Fo}€st 

L ike Apnl mommg clouds, that pass, 

With var>mi; shadow, o^ei the giass, 

And imitate, on field and furiow, 

Life’s chequer’d scene of jo> and sorrow , 

Like streamlet of the mountain north, 

Now in a torrent racing foith. 

Now winding slow its silvei tiam. 

And almost slumbeiing on the plain , 

Like breezes of the autumn day, 

Whose voice inconstant dies away, lo 

And ever swells again as fast, 

When the ear deems its murmur past , 

Thus various, my romantic theme 
Flits, winds, or sinks, a morning dream 
Yet pleased, our eye pursues the trace 
Of Light and Shade’s inconstant race , 

Pleased, views the rivulet afar, 

Weaving its maze irregular , 

And pleased, we listen as the breeze 

Heaves its wild sigh through Autumn tiees , 20 

Then, wild as cloud, or stream, or gale, 

Flow on, flow unconhned, my Tale * 

Need I to thee, deai Eiskme, tell 
I love the license all too well, 
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In sounds nofv lowly, and now stionc^, 

To laise the Ciesultory song ? — 

Oft, when hnid such capricious chime, 

Some tiansient fit of lofty ihyme 

To thy kind judgment seem’d excuse 

Foi many an eiioi of the muse, 30 

Oft hast thou said, “ If, still mis-spent, 

Thine hoius to poetry aie lent, 

Go, and to tame thy wandeiing couise 
Quaft fiom the fountain at the souice , 

Appioach those masters, o’ei whose tomb 
Jmmoital laurels ever bloom 
Instructive of the feeblei baid. 

Still fiom the giave their voice is heard , 

From them, and from the paths they show’d, 

Choose honoiu’d guide and piactised load , 40 

Noi ramble on thiough brake and maze, 

With haipeis lude of baibarous days 

“ Or deem’st thou not our later time 
Yields topic meet foi classic rhyme 
blast thou no elegiac veise 
Foi Biunswick’s veneiable heaise? 

What • not a line, a tear, a sigh, 

When valour bleeds foi hbeity^ 

Oh, heio of that gloiious time, 

When, with umiv ail’d light sublime, — 50 

Ihough maitial Austiia, and though all 
The might of Russia, and the Gaul, 

Though banded Europe stood her foes — 

The stai of Brandenburgh aiose ’ 

Thou couldst not live to see her beam 
For evei quench’d in Jena’s stream 
Lamented Chief * — it was not given 
To thee to change the doom of Heaven, 

And ciiish that dragon in its birth, 

Piedestined scouige of guilty earth 60 

Lamented Chief * — not thine the powei, 

To save in that presumptuous hour, 

When Puissia huiried to the field, 

And snatch’d the speai, but left the shield ! 

Valoui and skill ’twas thine to tiy. 

And, tiled in vain, ’twas thine to die. 
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III had It seem’d thy silver haii 
The last, the bitteiest pang to shafe, 

For princedoms left, and scutcheons iiven 
And biithrights to usuipers given , 70 

Thy land’s, thy children’s wrongs to leel 
And witness woes thou couldst not heal * 

On thee lelcnting Heaven bestows 
Foi honoiu’d life an honour’d close , 

And when 1 evolves, in time’s suie change, 

The hour of Gei many’s revenge, 

When, breathing fuiy foi hei sake, 

Some new Aiminius shall awake. 

Her champion, ere he stiike, shall come 

To whet his swoid on Brunswick’s tomb 80 

Or of the Red-Cioss hero teach, 

Dauntless m dungeon as on bieach 
Alike to him the sea, the shoie, 

The brand, the biidle, or the oar 
Alike to him the war that calls 
Its votaries to the shatter’d walls, 

Which the gnm Turk, besmear’d with blood, 

Against the Invincible made good , 

Or that, whose thundering voice could wake 

The silence of the polar lake, 90 

When stubborn Russ, and metal’d Swede, 

On the warp’d wave their death-game play’d ; 

Or that, wheie Vengeance and Affright 
Howl’d lound the father of the fight, 

Who snatch’d, on Alexandiia’s sand, 

The conqueror’s wieath with dying hand 

Oi, if to touch such choid be thine, 

Restore the ancient tragic line, 

And emulate the notes that vvi ung 

Fiom the wild haip, which silent hung 100 

By silver Avon’s holy shoie, 

Till twice an hundred yeais i oil’d o’ei , 

When she, the bold Enchanti ess, came. 

With feailess hand and heait on flame ’ 

Fiom the pale willow snatch’d the tieasuie, 

And swept it with a kindied measure, 
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I ill Avon’s snans, vUiile iiing the 
With Montfoit’s hate and Basil’s love, 

Awakening at the mspiied stiain, 

Deem’d then own Shakspeaie lived agiin ’ no 


Th> fiiendship thus thy judgment wionging. 

With piaises not to me belonging, 
in task more meet foi mightiest powers, 

Wouldst thou engage my thiiftless houis 
But sav, my Erskme, hast thou weigh d 
That secret power by all obey’d 
Which warps not less the passive mind, 

Its source conceard or undefined , 

Whether an impulse, that has biith 

Soon as the infant wakes on earth 120 

One with oui feelings and our powti^, 

And rather part of us than ours , 

Oi whether fitlier term’d the swav 
Of habit, form’d in eaily day ^ 

Howe’er derived, its force confest 
Rules with despotic sway the breast, 

And drags us on by viewless chain, 

While taste and reason plead in vain 
Look east, and ask the Belgian why, 

Beneath Batavia’s sultry sky, 130 

He seeks not eager to inhale 

The freshness of the mountain gale, 

Content to rear his whiten’d wall 
Beside the dank and dull canal ? 

He’ll say, from youth he loved to see 
The white sail gliding by the tree 
Or see yon weatherbeaten hind, 

Whose sluggish herds before him wind, 

Whose tatter’d plaid and rugged cheek 

His northern chine and kindred speak , 140 

Through England’s laughing meads he goes, 

And England’s wealth aiound him flows , 

Ask, if It would content him well. 

At ease in those gay plains to dwell, 

Where hedge-rows spread a verdant scieen, 

And spires and foiests intervene, 

And the neat cottage peeps between ? ' 
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N o * not foi these will he exchan|e 
His dark Lochabei^s boundless xange 
Not foi fan Devon’s meads forsake 
Bennevis giey, and Gam s lake 

Thus while 1 ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charm’d me yet a child, 

Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of earljr time , 
knd feelings, xoused in life’s first day, 

Glow in the line, and piompt the lay 
Then rise those crags, that mountain towei, 
Which charm’d my fancy’s wakening houi 
Though no broad river swept along, 

To claim, perchance, heroic song , 

Though sigh’d no groves in summer gale, 

To prompt of love a softer tale , 

Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claim’d homage from a shepherd’s reed , 

Vet was poetic impulse given, 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven 
It was a barren scene, and wild, 

Wheie naked cliffs were rudely piled , 

But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green , 

Aud well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall-flower grew, 

And honey-suckle loved to ciawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d wall 
I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun m all its round survey’d , 

And still I thought that shatter’d towei 
The mightiest work of human power , 

And marvell’d as the aged hmd 

With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind, 

Of forayers, who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strength had spuri’d their horse, 
Their southern rapine to renew, 

Far m the distant Cheviots blue, 

And, home retaining, fill’d the hall 
With revel, wassel-rout, and biawl 
Methought that still with trump and clang, 

The gateway’s broken aiches lang , 
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Methought grl|n.i featuies, seamed with scais, 190 
Glared thiough the window’s lustv bus, 

And evei, by the vvintei hearth, 

Old tales I hcaid of woe 01 ninth, 

Of loveis’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches’ spells, of wainors’ aims , 

Of pall lot battles, won of old 
By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold , 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When, pouring from their Highland height, 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 200 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away 
While stretch’d at length upon the flooi, 

Again I fought each combat o’ei, 

Pebbles and shells, in order laid. 

The mimic ranks of war display’d , 

And onward still the Scottish Lion boie, 

And still the scatter’d Southion fled befoie 

Still, with vain fondness, could I tiace, 

Anew, each kind familiar face, 

That brighten’d at oui evening fire ’ 210 

From the thatch’d mansion’s giey -hail’d Sue 
Wise without learning, plain and good. 

And sprung of Scotland’s gentlei "blood , 

Whose eye, in age, quick, cleai, and keen, 

Show’d what in youth its glance had been , 

Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 

Content with equity unbought , 

To him the venerable Piiest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest. 

Whose life and manners well could paint 220 

Alike the student and the saint , 

Alas * whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke 
For I was waywaid, bold, and wild, 

A self-will’d imp, a grandame’s child , 

But half a plague, and halt a jest, 

Was still endured, beloved, caiess’d 


Forme, thus nuitured, dost thou ask, 
The classic poet’s well-conn’d task? 
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Nay, I ibkine, nay — On the wild |»ill 230 

Let the wild heath bell llouii&h still , 

ChcHsh the tulip, piune the vine, 
but fiecly let the woodbine twine, 

And leave unliimnVd the eglantine 
Nay, my fiiend, nay — Since oft thy praise 
Hath given fiesh vigoui to my lays , 

Since oft thy judgment could refine 
My flattened thought, or cumbrous line , 

Still kind, as is thy wont, attend, 

And in the mmstiel spare the fiiend 240 

Though wild as cloud, as stieam, as gale, 

Flow foith, flow unrest! ain^d, my Tale ’ 
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(iriie |)0£itel, or Snn. 

I 

T he livelong day Loid Marmion rode 
The mountain path the Palmer showed, 

By glen and streamlet winded still, 

Where stunted birches hid the nil 
The) might not choose the louland road, 

For the Merse forayers were abioad, 

Who, fired with hate and thirst of prey, 

Had scarcely fail’d to bar their way. 

Oft on the trampling band, from crown 

Of some tall cliff, the deer look’d down , lo 

On wing of jet, from his repose 

In the deep heath, the black-cock rose , 

Sprung from the gorse the timid roe, 

Nor waited foi the bending bow , 

And when the stony path began, 

By which the naked peak they wan, 

Up flew the snowy ptarmigan 

The noon had long been pass’d before 

They gain’d the height of Lammermooi , 

Thence winding down the noithern wa) 20 

Befoie them, at the close of day, 

Old Giftoid s toweis and hamlet lay 

II 

No summons calls them to the towci, 

To spend the hospitable hour. 

To Scotland’s camp the Loid was gone , 

His cautious dame, in bowei alone, 

Dreaded hei castle to unclose, 

So late, to unknown fi lends 01 foes 
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On thiough the hamlet as they pafed, 

Betore a porch, virhose front was graced 30 

W^ith bush and flagon trimly placed, 

Loid Marmion drew his rein 
The village inn seemed large, though rude , 

Its cheerful fiie and hearty food 
Might well relie\ e his tram 
Down from then seats the horsemen sprung, 

With Jingling spurs the couit-yard rung , 

They bind their horses to the stall, 

For forage, food, and firing call, 

And various clamoui fills the hall 40 

Weighing the labour with the cost, 

Toils everywhere the bustling host 

HI 

Soon, by the chimney’s meiry blaze, 

Tlirough the rude hostel might you gaze , 

I\ light see, wheie, m dark nook aloof, 

The rafteis of the sooty roof 
Bore wealth of winter cheer , 

Of sea-fowl dried, and solands store, 

And gammons of the tusky boar. 

And savoiu) haunch of deer 50 

The chimnev aich pi ejected wide , 

\bove, aioiind it, and beside, 

Weie tools for housewives’ hand 
\oi wanted, m that martial day, 
i he implements of Scottish fray, 

The buckler, lance, and brand 
Beneath its shade, the place of state, 

On oaken settle Marmion sate, 

And view’d aiound the blazing health 

His followers mix m noisy mnth 00 

Whom with blown ale, m jolly tide, 

Fiom ancient ^essels ranged aside, 

Full actively their host supplied 

IV 

Theits w^as the glee of maitial breast, 

And laughter theirs at little jest , 
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And oft Loid Marmion deign’d to aid. 

And mingle in the mirth they made , 

For though, with men of high degiee, 

The pioiidest of the proud was he, 

Yet, tiained in camps, he knew the ait 70 

To win the soldier’s hardy heai t 
They love a captain to obey, 

Boisteious as March, yet fresh as Ma} , 

With open hand, and biow as fiee, 

Lovei of wine and mmstielsy , 

Ever the fiist to scale a towei, 

As ventui ous in a lady’s bowei — 

Such bukom chief shall lead his host 
Fiom India’s files to Zembla’s fiost 

V 

Resting upon his pilgiim staff, 80 

Right opposite the Palmei stood , 

His thin daik visage seen but hall. 

Half hidden by his hood 
Still fix’d on Maimion was his look, 

Which he, who ill such gaze could brook, 

Strove by a frown to quell , 

But not for that, though moie than once 
Full met their stein encountcimg glance. 

The Palmer’s visage fell. 


VI. 

By fits less fiequent from the crowd 90 

Was heard the buist of laughter loud , 

Foi still, as squire and aichei staled 
On that daik lace and matted beaid. 

Then glee and game declined 
All ga/ed at length m silence diear, 

U nbi oke, save when in comi ade’s ear 
Some yeoman, wondeiing m his feai^ 

Thus whisper’d foith his mind - ' 

“ Saint Mary * saw’st thou e’er such sight ^ 

How pale his cheek, his eye how bright, 100 

Whene’ei the firebrand’s fickle light 
Glances beneath his cowl ’ 
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Full on oui Loid he sets his eve , ^ 

For his best palfiey, would not 1 
Endure that sullen scowl ’ 

\ IJ 

But Maimion, as to chase the awe 
Which thus had quelPd their heaits, who saw 
The evei-vaiymg fire-light show 
That figure stein and face of woe, 

Now calPd upon a squire — no 

Fitz-Eustace, know^st thou not some lav, 

To speed the Imgeiing night away ^ 

We slumber by the file ’’ 

Vllf 

‘‘ So please you,” thus the )outh lejoiiVd, 

Our choicest minstieHs left behind 
111 may we hope to please youi eai, 

AccustonVd Constant’s strains to hear 
The harp full deftly can he stiike, 

And wake the lover’s lute alike , 

To deal Saint Valentine, no thiush 120 

Sings livehei fiom a spring-tide bush, 

No nightingale hei love-loin tune 
Aloie sw'C'^tly waibles to the moon 
Woe to the cause, whate’ei it bc» 

Detains fiom us his melody, 

Lavish’d on rocks, and billows stein, 

Oi dullei monks of Lindisfarne 
Now must I ventuie, as I mav, 

To sing his favouiitc roundelay ” 

IX 

A mellow voice Fitz-Eustace had, 130 

The an he chose w as wild and sad , 

Such have I heaid, in Scottish land. 

Rise fiom the busy haivest band, 

When falls befoie the mountameei, 

On Lowland plains, the ripen’d ear 
Now one shiiU voice the notes prolong, 

Now a wild chorus swells the song 

K 
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Oft have I h|ten’d, and stood still. 

As It came soften’d up the hill. 

And deem’d it the lament of men 140 

Who languish’d foi thou native gien , 

And thought how sad would be such souin.! 

On Susquehana’s s\v ampy ground, 

Kentucky’s w ood-encumber’d brake, 

Oi wild Ontaiio’s boundless lake, 

Where heat t- sick exiles, in the stiain. 

Recall’d fan Scotland’s hills again ' 


X 

SONG 

Wheie shall the lovei rest, 

Whom the fates sevei 

From his tiue maiden’s bi east, 150 

Parted for e\er* 

Wheie, thiough gio\cs deep and high, 

Sounds the fai billow, 

\\ here eaih violets die, 

Undei the willow 

Ela< lo 7 o, ijkc Soft shall be his pillow 

There, thiough the summei da), 

Cool streams are laving ; 

Theie, while the tempests swa), 

Scarce are boughs w aving , 1 60 

There, thy rest shalt thou take, 

Parted foi ever, 

Nevei again to wake, 

Ne\er, O nevei ’ 

Elen ioio, &c Ne\ei, O nc\u 


XT 

Wheie shall the tiaitor rest, 

He, the deceiver, 

Who could win maiden’s breast, 
Rinn, and leai e hei ^ 
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In the lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying, 

Wheie mingles war’s rattle 
With gioans of the dying 

Eleu loro^ &c Theie shall 

Hei \A mg shall the eagle flap 
O’er the false-heaited 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap, 

Ere life be paited. 

Shame and dishonour sit 
By his gi ave ever , i So 

Blessing shall hallow it, — 

Never, 0 never’ 

Eleu lo 7 o^ &c Ne\ei, O nevei ’ 

XII 

It ceased, the melancholy sound , 

And silence sunk on all around 
The air was sad , but saddei still 
It fell on Marmion's ear, 

And plain’d as if disgrace and ill, 

And shameful death, were near. 

He drew his mantle past his face, 190 

Between it and the band, 
iVnd rested with his head a space. 

Reclining on his hand. 

His thoughts I scan not, but 1 ween, 

That, could then import have been seen, 

The meanest gioom in all the hall, 

That e’er tied coursei to a stall, 

Would scarce have wish’d to be their pre\ , 

For Luttervaid and Fontenaye 

xiir 

High minds, of native pride and foice 200 

Most deepl> feel thy pangs, Remoise’ 

Fear, for their scouige, mean villains have. 

Thou art the tortuiei of the biave ’ 

Yet fatal stiength they boast to steel 
Then minds to beai the wounds the> teel, 


170 

he be lying 
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Even while ^e> vviithc beneath the isinail 
Of civil conflict 111 the heait 
Foi soon Lord Maimion laised his head 
And, smiling, to Fitz-Eustace said, — 

“ Is it not stiange, that, as >e sung, mo 

SeemM in mine eai a dcath-peal uing, 

Such as m nunneries they toll 
For some departing sislei’s soul^ 

Say, what may this poitend^” 

Then first the Palmei silence bioke, 

(The livelong day he had not spoke,) 

“ The death of a dear fiiend ” 

XIV 

Marmioii, whose steady heart and e>e 
Ne^er changed in woist extremity , 

Marmion, whose soul could scantly brook, 220 

Even from his King, a haughty look , 

Whose accent of command contiolFd, 

In camps, the boldest of the bold— 

Thought, look, and utterance fail’d him now , 

Fall’n was his glance, and flushM his blow 
For eithei m the tone, 

Oi something in the ralmei s look, 

So full upon Ills conscience stiook. 

That answei he found none 
1 hus oft It haps, that when wuthm 230 

They shrink at sense of seciet sin, 

A feathei daunts the biave 
A fooFs wild speech confounds the wise. 

And proudest piinces vail their eyes 
Before their meanest slave 

XV 

Well might he falter ’ — By liis aid 
Was Constance Bc\eiley betiaykl 
Not that he augiu’d of the doom, 

Which on the living closed the tomb 

But, tired to hear the desperate maid jtjo 

Threaten by turns, beseech, upbraid , 

And wioth, because in wild despair, 

She piactised on the life of Clare, 
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Jts fugitive the Chinch he gave, 

Though not a victim, but a slave , 

And deem’d restraint m coment stian^^e 
Would hide hei wiongs, and her levcngc 
Himself, proud Henry’s favouiite peei, 

Held Romish thunders idle feai, 

Secuie his pardon he might hold, 250 

For some slight mulct of penance-gold, 

Thus judging, he gave secret wa} , 

When the stem piiests surprised their piev 
His tiain but deem’d the favourite page 
Was left behind, to spare his age , 

Oi other if they deem’d, none daied 
1 0 muttei what he thought and heai d 
Woe to the vassal, who durst piy 
Into Loid Maimion’s piivacv^ 

XVT 

His conscience slept — he deem’d hei veil, 260 
And safe secuied m distant cell, 

But, waken’d b) hei favourite lay, 

And that stiange Palmer’s boding sa), 

That fell so ominous and dieai, 

Full on the object of his fear, 

To aid lemoise’s venom’d throes, 

Dark tales of convent-vengeance lose, 

And Constance, late betray’d and scoinM, 

All lovel} on his soul leturn’d , 

Lovely as when, at tieacherous call, 270 

She left hei convent’s peaceful wall, 

Ciimson’d with shame, with teiror mute, 

Dreading alike escape, pin suit, 

Till love, victoiious o’er alarms, 

Hid feais and blushes in his arms 

XVII 

“Alas he thought, “ how changed that mien ’ 

How changed these timid looks have been 
Since years of guilt, and of disguise, 

Have steel’d hei brow, and arm’d her eves * 

No moie of viigm tenor speaks 
The blood that mantles m hei cheeks , 


280 
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tierce, and u'^ifeminme, aie theie, 

Frenzy for joy, foi giief clespiu , 

And I the cause — foi whom weic gucn 
Hei peace on eaith, her hopes in hea\t n ’ 
Would,” thought he, as the pictuie giow - 
I on Its stalk had left the losc ’ 

Oh, wh) should man’s success iemo\t 
The veiy charms that w^akc his lo\e ' 

Hei convent’s peaceful solitude 
Is now a puson haish and aide , 

And, pent within the nai i ow^ cell, 

How will hei spa It chate and swell* 

How biook the stem monastic laws * 

The penance how- and I the cause ’ — 
Vigil and scourge— perchance even woi'sc ' 
And twice he rose to cr), “ To hoise *” 

And twnce his Sovereign’s mandate canw 
Like damp upon a kindling flame , 

And twice he thought, ‘'Gave I not thaigt 
She should be safe, though not at large ’ 
rhe> durst not, for their island, shred 
One golden i inglet fi om hei he id ’ 

Will 

While thus in Maimion’s bosom stio\e 
Kepenlance and leviving love, 

Like whiilwmds, whose contending swa\ 

1 ’ve seen Loch Vennachai obey, 

Their Host the Palmei’s speech had lien n I, 
And, talkative, took up the w oi cl 
"Ay, reverend Pilgiim, you who stia\ 
Fiom Scotland’s simple land 
To visit lealms afai, 

1 ull often learn the ait to know 
Of future weal, oi futuie \voe, 

By woid, or sign, oi star, 

Yet might a knight his toitimc heai, 

If, knight-like, he despises fear, 

Not far fiom hence,— if fathers old 
Aright our hamlet legend told ” 

These broken woids the menials move, 

(Foi maivels still the vulgii lo^e,; 
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And, Marmion giving license cold, 

His tale the host ihiis ghidh told - 

XIX 

THE H0S7 ’b TAL/^ 

“ A Clerk could tell what >eais have flown 
Since Alexander fiU’d our thionc, 

J'lhnd monaich of chat uailike name, 

And eke the time when heie he came 
lo seek Su Hugo, then oui loid 
A bra\er never drew a sword , 

A wiser nevei, at the hour ^30 

Of midnight, spoke the word of pov\cr 
Ihe same, whom ancient lecords call 
The foiindei ol tlie (roblin-Hal! 

I would, bn Knight, \our longei stiv 
Oive \ou that cavein to bun*e\ 

Ol loft) roof and ample si7e, 

Beneath the ( astle deep it lies 
To hew the living lock piofound, 

Ihe flooi to pave, the arch to lound, 

there nevei toil’d a moital aim, 34.0 

It all w^as wi ought bv w'oid and chaim 

And I h.ive heaid my giandsiie sa\ 

That the wild clamoui and aflra\ 

Of those dread aitisans of hell 
W ho laboui'^d undei Hugo s spell 
bounded as loud as ocein's wai 
Among the caierns ot Dunbar 

\X 

ihe King Loul Gifford’s castle sought, 

Deep labouiing with uncertain thong lil , 

Even then he mustei’d all his host, a'o 

1 o meet upon the western coast 

Foi Noise and Danish galleys plied 

Their oais within the frith of CKde 

There floated Haco’s banner turn 

Above Norweyan wairiois grim, 

Savage of heatt, and laige of limb , 

Threatening both continent and isle 
Bute, Allan, Cunninghame, and Kvle 
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1 Old (jiltoid (.leep bciieiilh the j^iound, 
iieaid Vle\<ihc1ei s buqle sound Yo 

And lauied not hi» t;aib to thani^t 
Hut, in ms wi/aid hibit stuins^c. 

Came foith,— a quaint and feailul siL,ht 
His mantle lined with fo\“Skins whiK 
His high and wnnkled loiehead boie 
A pointed cap, such as of >oie 
Clerks say that Phaiaoh’s Alcagi uoic 
His shoes weie maik’d with cioss and sjx li 
Upon his bieast a pentacle , 

His zone, of virgin paichment thin 
Or, as some tell, of dead man’s skin 
Bore many a planctaiv sign, 

Combust, and reti ogi ide, and ti me 
And m his hand he held piepaied, 

A naked swoid without a guaid 

X\I 

“ Dire dealings with the fiendish race 
Had mark’d stiange lines upon his f k e , 

Vigil and fast had woin him grim, 

His eyesight dazzled seem’d and dim, 

As one unused to uppei day , 

Even his own menials with dismay 
Beheld, Sir Knight, the giisly Sue, 

In his unwonted wild attiie , 

Unwonted, for traditions run, 

He seldom thus beheld the sun 
‘ I know,’ he said — his voice was hoaise. 

And broken seem’d its hollow force, — 

‘ I know the cause, although untold, 

Why the King seeks his vassal’s hold 

Vainly from me my liege would know -590 

His kingdom’s futuie weal or w^oe , 

But yet, if strong his arm and hcai t, 

His couiage may do more than ait 

XXII 

‘ Of middle air the demons pioud. 

Who ride upon the lacking cloud, 
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Lan lead, in h\’d oi wandeung sta^ 

1 he issue of events afai , 

But still then sullen aid withhold, 

have when by mightiei force controll’d 

Such late I summon'd to my hall , 4uo 

And though so potent was the call, 

That scarce the deepest nook of hell 
I deem’d a refuge fiom the spell, 

Yet, obstinate in silence still, 

The haught) demon mocks my skill 
But thou — who little know’st thy mi^hl 
As born upon that blessed night 
When yawning giaves, and dying gio m 
Proclaim’d hell’s empire overthrown ~ 

With untaught valoui shalt compel 
Response denied to magic spell ' 

^ Grameicy,' quoth oiu hlonarch fiee, 

^ Place him but front to fiont with me, 

And, by this good and honoui’d brand, 

The gift of Cceur-de- Lion’s hand, 

Soothly I swear, that, tide what tide, 

The demon shall a buffet bide ’ 

His beaiing bold the wizard view’d, 

And thus, well pleased, his speech lencw^’d 
‘Theie spoke the blood of Malcolm inaik 420 
Forth pacing hence, at midnight daik. 

The rampait seek, w^hose cii cling cro^\^ 

Crests the ascent of yondei down 
A southern entiance shalt thou hnd ; 

There halt, and theie thy bugle wund, 

And trust thine elfin foe to see, 

In guise of thy woist enemy 

Couch then thy lance, and spur thy steed — 

Upon him ’ and Saint Geoige to speed ’ 

If he go down, thou soon shalt know 4 30 

Whate’ei these any spiites can show 
If thy heart fail thee in the stiife, 

I am no wan ant foi thy life ' 

XXIII 

‘ Soon as the midnight bell did nng, 

Alone, and aim'd foith lode the Kin ^ 
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To that old c? nip’s deserted lound 

Sii Knight, you well might niaik the mound 

Left hand the town,— the Pictish race. 

The trench, long since, in blood did ttace 
The moor aiound is brown and baie, -{40 

The space within is gieeii and fair 
The spot oui village rhildien know, 

Foi theie the eailiest wild-flow er'*, grow , 

But woe betide the wandeiing ivight, 

That treads its circle in the night ' 

The bieadth acioss, a bowshot cleai, 

Gives ample space foi full caieer 
Opposed to the four points of heaven, 

By four deep gaps are entrance given 
J he southernmost our Monarch past, 4 ;o 

Halted, and blew a gallant blast , 

And on the north, within the ring, 

Appear’d the form of England’s King, 

Who then, a thousand leagues afai. 

In Palestine waged holy war 

■\et aims like England’s did he wield, 

\like the leopaids in the shield, 

\like his S>uan couisei’s frame, 

The iider’s length of limb the same 

Long afteiw^ards did Scotland know, 460 

Fell Edw^aid was her deadliest foe 


XXIV 

“ The vision made our A'lonarch stai t, 

But soon he maim’d his noble lieail, 

And in the hist caieei they lan, 

The Elfin Knight fell, horse and man , 

Yet did a splinter of his lance 
Through AleKandePs visoi glance, 

And razed the skin — puny wound 
The King, light leaping to the gioimd, 

With naked blade his phantom foe 470 

CompeU’d the futuie wai to show 
Of Largs he saw the gloiious plain, 

Where still gigantic bones remain, 

Memorial of the Danish wai , 

Plimself he saw, amid the field, 
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On high his brandish’d war>a\e witld, 

And strike pioud Haco from his cai, 

While all around the shadowy Kings 
Denmark’s gum ia\ens cower’d their wings 
’T IS said, that, m that awful night, 480 

Remotei visions met his sight, 

Foieshowing future conquests far, 

When oui sons’ sons wage northein wai , 

A loyal city, towei and spire, 

Redden’d the midnight sky with fire, 

And shouting crews her nav\ bore, 
rnumphant, to the victor shore 
Such signs may learned clerks explain, 

They pass the wit of simple swam 

XXV 

“ The joyful King turn’d home again, 490 

Headed his host, and quell’d the Dane , 

Rut yearly, when letuin’d the night 
Of his sti ange combat with the sprite, 

His wound must bleed and smait , 

Lord Gifford then would gibing say, 

^ Bold as ye weie, my liege, ye pa> 

The penance of ) om start ’ 

Long since, beneath Dunfermline’s na\ e. 

King Alexander fills his grave, 

Our Lady give him lest * 500 

Yet still the knightl> spcai and shield 
The Elfin Wairioi doth wield, 

Upon the brown hill’s bieast , 

And many a knight hath pioved his chance. 

In the charm’d img to bieak a lance, 

But all have foully sped , 

Save t\\ 0, as legends tell, and the> 

Were Wallace wight, and Gilbert Hay 
Gentles, my tale is said ” 

XXVI 

The quaighs weie deep the liquor stiong, 510 

And on the tale the yeoman-throng 
Had made a comment sage and long, 
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}3ut MaimK)n gave a sign 
And, with then lord, the squiies icliie , 

The lest, around the hostel hre, 

Their drowsy limbs lecline , 

For pillow, underneath each head 

The quiver and the targe weie laid 

Deep slumbeimg on the hostel flooi 

OppressVl with toil and ale, they snoie 5^0 

The d) mg flame, 111 fitful change, 

Thiew on the gioup its shadows stiaiuje 


XXVII 

Apail, and nestling in the hay 
Of a waste loft, Fit7-Eustace lav , 

Scarce, by the pale moonlight, weie seen 
The foldings of his mantle green 
Lightly he dieamt, as youth" will dieam, 
Of sport by thicket, 01 by stieam, 

Of hawk or hound, of ring or glo\ e, 

Oi , lighter yet, of lady’s love 
A cautious tiead his slumbei broke, 

And, close beside him, when he woke, 

In moonbeam half, and half m gloom. 
Stood a tall form, with nodding plume , 
But, eie his dagger Eustace drew, 

His mastei Marmion’s voice he knew 


XX\' \ 1 1 

^‘Fitz-Eustace’ rise, I cannot rest. 

Yon churl’s wild legend haunts my bieast, 
And gravel thoughts have chafed my mood 
The air must cool my feveiish blood, 

And fam would I ride foith, to see 
The scene of elfin chivahy 
Aiise, and saddle me my steed, 

And, gentle Eustace, take good heed 
Thou dost not rouse these drowsy sla\ cs 
I would not, that the prating knaves 
Had cause for saymg, o’ei then ale, 

That I could ciedit such a tale 
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Then softly down the steps they slid, 

Eustace the stable door undid, 

And, daikling, Marmion’s steed array’d, 
\\niile whispering, thus the Baion said - 

XXIX 

Did’st never, good my youth, heai tell, 
That on the hour when I was born, 
baint George, who giaced my siie’s chapell'"’, 
Down from his steed of marble fell, 

A weary wight toilorn ^ 

The flattering chaplains all agiee, 

The champion left his steed to me. 

I would, the omen’s truth to show, 

That I could meet this Elfin Foe ’ 

Blithe would I battle, for the right 
To ask one question at the sprite — 

Vain thought’ for elves, if elves theie be, 
An empty lace, by fount or sea, 

To dashing waters dance and smg, 

Or round the green oak wdieel their nng ” 
Thus speaking, he his steed bestrode. 

And fiom the hostel slowly lode. 

xxx 

b il/-Eubtace toliowed him abioad, 

And maik’d him pace the village lojrl. 

And listen’d to his hoise’s tiamp, 

Till, by the lessening sound, 

He judged that of the Pictish camp 
Loid IVlarmion sought the round 
Wondei it seem’d, in the squire’s eyes, 

That one, so waiy held, and wise,— 

Of whom ’t was said, he scaice leceived 
Foi gospel, what the chuich believed, — 
Should, still’d by idle tale, 

Ride forth in silence of the night, 

As hoping half to meet a spi ite, 

Anay’d in plate and mail 
For little did Fitz-Eustace know, 

That passions, in contending flow, 
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Unfix the stiongest mind , 

Weaned frorfi doubt to doubt to flee, 

We welcome fond ciedulity, 

Guide confident, though blind 

XXXI 

Little foi this h itz-Eustace cai ed, ^90 

But, patient, waited till he heard, 

At distance, piicM to utmost speed, 

The foot-tiamp of a flying steed, 

Come town-ward nishmg on , 

First, dead, as if on turf it trode, 

Then, clattering on the village loacl,— 

In other pace than forth he yode, 

Returned Loid Marmion 
Down hastily he sprung from selle. 

And, in his haste, well-nigh he fell , 6co 

To the sqmie’s hand the lem he thiew, 

And spoke no word as he withdrew^ 

Rut yet the moonlight did betray, 

The falcon-crest was soiLd with clay , 

And plainly might Fitz-Eustace see, 

Ry stains upon the chaiger^s knee, 

And his left side, that on the mooi 
He had not kept his footing suie 
Long musing on these wondrous signs, 

At length to icst the squire reclines, 610 

Broken and short , for still, between 

Would dreams of terror intervene 

Eustace djd ne’ei so blithely maik 

The fiist r^otes of the morning lark 



NOTES 


INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE TO CANTO III 

William Erskuu Eiskine, as we may judge fiom this 
epistle, was not onl> Scott’s most intimate friend, but also Ins 
great adviser m liteiary matteis “ In January, 1822, Sir Walter 
had the gieat satisfaction of seeing Erskme at length promoted 
to a seat on the bench of the Court of Session, by the title of 
Lord Kinnedder, and Ins pleasuie vias enhanced doubtless by 
the reflection that his iuend ov\ed this elevation very much, if 
not mainly, to his own unweaned exertions on Ins behalf ” His 
death, a few months aftei, was a great blow to Scott Lockhart 
gives the following sketch of the person and manners of the poet’s 
most intimate fnend “ Then case was no contradiction of the 
old saying, that the most attached comiacles aie often very unlike 
each othei in charactei and temperament The mere physical 
contiasl was as stiong as could veil be, and this is not unworthy 
of notice here , for Erskme was, I think, the only man in 
whose society Scott took great pleasuie, during the more vigorous 
part of his life, that had neither constitution nor inclination for 
any of the lough bodily exercises m which he himself delighted 
Ihe Counselloi, as Scott always called him, was a little man 
of feeble make, who seemed unhappy wlieu his pony got beyond 
a foot pace, and had never, I should suppose, addicted himself 
to any out-of-doors spoit whatever He would, I fancy, have 
as soon thought of slaying his own mutton as of handling \ 
fowling -piece he used to shudclei when he saw a paitv 
eq^ pped <br coursing, as if muidci vvcic m the wind, but the 
^ooi T 'ciiiip i\e angler was in his eyes the abomination of abomi- 
nations His small elegant featuies, hectic cheek, and soft 
hazel eyes were the index of the quick, sensitive, gentle spirit 
within He had the warm heart of a woman, her generous 
enthusiasm, and some of her weaknesses A beautiful landscape 
or a fine stiain of music would send the tears rolling down his 
cheek , and though capable, I have no doubt, of exhibiting, had 
his duty called him to do so, the highest spuit of a hero or a 
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maityi, he had very: little comm'ind over his nerves amulst cii- 
cumstances such as' men of ordinal y mould, to say nothing of 
lion fabrics like Scott’s, legard with indifiference Ills 

literary ambition, active and aspiiing at the outset, had long 
before this time meiged in his piofound veneiation foi fecott , 
but he still read a great deal, and did so as much, I believe, 
with a view to assisting Scott by hints and suggestions as foi 
Ins own amusement He had much of his fiiend’s tact in 
extiactmg the picturesque fiom old and, geneially speaking, 
dull books, and in bnnging out his stoies he often showed a 
great deal of quaint humour and sly wit Scott, on his side, 
respected, tnisted, and loved him, much as an affectionate 
husband does the wife who gave him hei heait in youth, and 
thinks his thoughts rather than her own in the e\ emng of lift 
He soothed, cheered, and sustained Erskine habitually I do 
not believe a moie entue and perfect confidence ever subsisted 
than theirs was and always had been in each othei , and to one 
who had duly observed the cieeping jealousies of human nature, 
It might perhaps seem doubtful on which side the balance of real 
nobility of heart and chaiacter, as displayed in their connection 
at the time of which I am speaking, ought to be cast ” — 
LOCKHARr 

46-So The Duke of Bmnmick^ born 1735, had won a great 
leputation in the Seven Years’ War, 1756-63 (See I 49-54 ) 
He commanded the army that invaded France m 1792, aftei the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, and also led the Piussian 
army m the Jena campaign, i<So6 He was severely wounded at 
Aueistadt, and so harshly treated by Napoleon (who declared 
his dominions confiscated), that “he was compelled with great 
personal suffering to take refuge in Altona, wheie lie soon aftei - 
wards died ” He was thus saved from having to contemplate 
the States of Germany completely crushed beneath the feet of 
the Conqueroi (Alison, vol \ ) NR It must be remembered 
that Manmon was written i8o6~S 

54 Star of B} andenburgh Biandenbiugh was the nucleus of 
the kingdom of Piussia, which became one of the Gieat Poweis 
of Euiope in consequence of the successful lesislance of Frederick 
the Gieat to Aiistiia, Fiance, and Russia m tlic Seven Years’ 
Wai 

75-80 These lines aie piophetic All will lemembei the 
Black Brunswickeis, and then duke who died at t^uatre Bras 

78 Armmtus (Latinized form of lieimann), the Geiman 
conqueror of Varus, Augustus’ general (ad 9 ) His victory 
IS placed by Creasy among the fifteen decisive battles of the 
world. See Creasy, chap, v 

81-96 Str S^dn^ Smith was boin m 1764, and entered the 
English navy Aftei the peace of 1783 he went into the semte 
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of Sweden, and distinguished himself veiy highly in the wais 
between that powei and Russia (I 89-92 )• After some seivice 
under the Tuiks, he returned to the English navy (the 1 evo- 
lutional y war with Fiance having bioken out), and became the 
terror of the French coast He was at last (1796) taken prisoner 
by the Fiench, but succeeded in making his escape (179S) 

{1 82 ) He was then despatched to the coast of Syiia, w^lieie 
he pel formed his greatest achievement — the successful defence 
of Acre against Napoleon (1 85-8) He aftei wards did good 
service as admiral m Egyptian and Poituguese wateis “ Allo- 
gethei the life of this extraordinary man, both by sea and by 
shoie, with Christians and with Mussulmans, m combating kings 
and emperors, in turning aside Napoleon fiom Asia, and fixing 
the first European royal family in Ameiica, was so extraordinaiy 
as would have passed for romance in any othei age of the 
woild ” Napoleon, not meiely at the time, but at St Helena, 
twenty years aftei, al\^ays insisted that the captuie of Acre 
w'ould have given him the empue of the East, and ** changed 
the face of the woild ” and he repeatedly said of Sir Sidney 
Smith, “That man made me miss my destiny '' — Alison, vi, 
293 - 5 * 303 

94-96 The fath > of the fght^ 8.c At the battle of Alex- 
andria Ralph Abeiciomby, who had the glory of first 

leading the English to decisive victory o\er the aims of revolu 
tionary France, leceived a mortal wound m the early part of the 
day, of which he died a few days aftei waids — Alison, viii 24 

103-110 The bold Enchantfess Joanna Baillie. “It was 
duimg a visit to London (winter of 1S05-6) that Scott first saw 
Joanna Baillie, of whose Plays on the Passions he had been, 
fiom their first appearance, an enthusiastic admirer ” So high 
w^as his opinion of her woiks, that on one occasion he said, “ If 
you wish to speak of a leal poet, Joanna Baillie is now the 
highest genius of our countiy “ The acquaintance begun in 
r8o6 soon iipened into a most affectionate intimacy between him 
and this lemarkable woman , and thence foith she and hei dis- 
tinguished bi othei, Dr Matthew Baillie, weie among the friends 
to whose 111 tei course he looked forward with the greatest pleasme 
when about to visit the metropolis ” — Lockhart 

108 Easily a tiagedy, and De Mont/oH^ a tragedy, occur in 
“A senes of plays (by Joanna Baillie), m which (as w^e lead on 
the title-page) it is attempted to delineate the strongei passions 
of the mind, each passion being the subject of a tragedy and a 
comedy ” 

1 1 1-242 These lines (especially 1 152-242) arc the most 
important of all in the Introd Epistles, and must be carefully 
studied b> anyone who wishes to estimate Scott’s genius aiighl 
hoi Scott does heic what Wordsworth does at lai gieatei length 
1 
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m the Fielikie In both cases we have the development of a gicat 
poet’s mind, descnbed by the poet himself Like WoidsworLli, 
Scott lingeis ovei 

“Those lecollected hoius that ha\e the charm 
Of visionary things, those lovel> foi ms 
And sweet sensations that throw back out life, 

And almost make lemotest infancy 
A visible scene, on which the sun is shining, ” 

And he might have said to Liskme, as Woidswoith did to 
Colei idge 

‘ Here have I told a tale 
Of matUi s which not falsely may be called 
7 he glory of my youth Of gen lus^ pcnoei , 

CreatzoUf and drvimty itself 
I have been sptakmg, for m> theme has been 
What passed within me fsTot of outward things 
Done visibly foi othei minds, woids, signs, 

Symbols or actions, but of my own heart 
Have I been speaking, and my youthful mind 
0 Heavens ' how awful is the might of souls, 

4 .nd what they do within themselves while ycL 
The yoke of earth is new to them, the world 
Nothing but a wild field wdiere they weie sowai 
This is, in tiuth, heroic argument, 

This genuine piowess ” — Pi elude ^ I and III 

It need hardly be said that the contiasts between the two 
treatments of the subject would be even moie inteiestmg to 
work out than the resemblances 

Whatever hopes Scott may have had of success in niw fields 
when he wrote these Epistles (see Intiod Ep I 232“ 309, n ), 
It IS deal from the lines to Erskine that he knew w’hat the 
source of his inspiration was, and had become wcll-iiigh con- 
vinced of the tiuth, that the poetrjr of romance was the work 
for which his natuie and his tiaining had marked him out “ For 
me,” he says — 

“For me, thu^ nut fund ^ dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well-conn’d task ^ 

Nay, Erskine, nay On the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-bell flounsh still ” 

‘ Foi me, thus nurtuied ’ — If we wish to know more, we must 
read 1 152-227, and the early pages of Lockhait Scott tells 
us that, before he was old enough to be conscious of the change, 
he was sent to his giandfathei’s farm at Sandy Knowe, w'hich 
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contains the rocks in the centie of which ^mailholm Towel is 
situated It was here that the poet’s mmd awoke, in the midst 
of associations that left then stamp on it for ever What does 
he tell us of the piocess’ 

(i ) We see that the passion foi old ballads and traditions was 
linked with his life from the very beginning (See I 152-7 ) 

The local information,’* he says, “ which I conceive had some 
share in forming my futuie tastes and pursuits, I derived fiom 
the old songs and tales which then formed the amusement of a 
letiied country family My grandmother, in whose youth the 
old Border depredations were matter of recent tradition, used to 
tell me many a tale of Watt of Harden, Wight Willie of Aik- 
wood, Jamie Tellfer of the fair Dodhead, and other heroes — 
merry men all of the persuasion and calling of Rohm Hood and 
Little John A more recent heio, but not of less note, was the 
celebiated Diel of Littledean, whom she well remembeied, as 
he had married hei mothei’s sister Of this extiaordinary 
peison I learned many a story, grave and gay, comic and 
warlike ” 

“ And evei, by the winter health, 

Old tales I heaid of woe or mirth, 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches’ spells, of wairiors’ arms , 

Of patriot battles, won of old 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold,” ^Lc (1 192 7 ) 

Thus while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charm’d me yet a child, 

Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early tune , 

And /tJinp, ?oused in lifers first day^ 

Glcno tn the line, and prompt the lay ” (1 152 7 ) 

(u) We see how Natuie was with him from his mlancy 
NaUne said of him, as of Wordswoith’s Lucy — 

“ This child I to myself will take, 

[He] shall be mine 

Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulsef and with me 
The [boy] on lock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, m glade and bowci, 
vShall feel an oveiseeing powei 
To kindle or restiain ” 

The love of natuie, like the love of legend, w'as in his \eiy 
heart’s blood 
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(m ) We notice hpw intimately m him the love of nature and 
the love of legend weie inteiti^med, and how— great as was his 
passion for the beautiful m iiatuie— Ins Border blood and his 
early associations made him find a still higher joy m scenes of 
ancient stoiy He lavishes praise on the scenery of Rokeby, 
but in his native land he finds moie than beauty 

“ Yet, Albin, yet the praise be thine, 

Thy semes and stoiy to combine ^ 

Thou bid’st him, who by Roshn stiays, 

List to the deeds of other days , 

’Mid Cartland’s Ci*ags thou show’s! the ci\ e, 

The refuge of thy champion brave , 

Giving each rock its stoned tale. 

Pouring a lay for every dale. 

Knitting, as with a moral band, 

Thy native legends with thy land, 

To lend each scene the interest high 
Which genius beams from Beauty’s eye ” 

— Rokeby, 11 in ' 

“In fict,” says Mi. Morritt, of Rokeby, “fiom his boyish 
habits, he was but half satisfied with the most beautiful bceuei> 
when he could not connect with it some local legend ” 

We shall now be able to understand the feelings of his youth, 
ivhen he made frequent excuisions in search of the picturesque 
“My principal object,” he says, “m these excursions was the 
pleasure of seeing romantic scenery, or what afforded me at 
least equal pleasure, the places which had been distinguished 
by remarkable historical events The delight with which I 
regarded the former of course had general appiobitiou, but I 
often found it difficult to procure sympathy with the intcicst 1 
felt m the latter Yet to me the wandering over the licld of 
Bannockburn was the source of moie exquisite pleasiiic than 
gazing upon the celebrated landscape fiom the battlemciiL of 
Stirling Castle I do not by any means infei that I was dead 
to the feeling of picturesque scenery, on the contiaiy, few 
delighted more m its general effect But I was unable with the 
eye of a paintei to dissect the various paits of the scene, to 
comprehend how one bore upon the othei, to estimate the effect 
which various features of the view had m pioducing its leading 
and general effect I have nevei, indeed, been capable of doing 
this with precision oi nicety, though my lattei studies have led 
me to amend and aiiange my original ideas upon the subject 
But show me an old castle or a field of battle, and I w^as at 
home at once, filled it with its combatants m then pioper cos' 
tume, and overwhelmed my hearers by the enthusiasm of my 
description In ciossmg Magus Moui, neai St Andiew’s, the 
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spirit moved me to give a pictuie of the assassination of the 
A.rchbishop of St Andie w’s to some fellow^ravellers with \\ horn 
1 was accidentally associated, and one of them, though well 
acquainted with the story, protested my narrative had fi ightened 
away his night’s sleep I mention this to show the distinction 
between a sense of the picturesque in action and in scenery If 
1 have since been able in poetry to trace with some success the 
principles of the lattei, it has always been with reference to its 
general and leading features, or under some alliance with moial 
feeling, and even this proficiency has cost me study ” — Scott’s 
Auiob Lockhart’s Life 

158 That mountain tower Scott made the towei of Smail- 
holm the scene of his ballad of The Eve of St John Lockhait 
tells us that this ballad “ was written at Mertoun Hou'^e m the 
autumn of 1799 Some dilapidations had taken place m the 
towei of Smailholm, and Harden, being informed of the fact, 
and entreated with needless earnestness by his kinsman to arrest 
the hand of the spoilei, requested playfully a ballad, of which 
Smailholm should be the scene, as the price of his assent ’’ 
N B For Meitoun House, the seat of Scott of Harden, see 
I ntrod Ep VI and n 

180 7 ht aged hind Lockhart tells us, of the child Scott’s 
life at Sandy Knowe, that “his gieat pleasure was m the society 
of the ‘aged hind,’ recoided m the epistle to Erskme ‘Auld 
Sandy Oimistoun,’ called, fiom the most dignified part of his 
function, ‘The Cow-bailie,’ had the chief superintendence of 
the flocks that browsed upon ‘ the velvet tufts of loveliest green * 
If the child saw him in the moining, he could not be satisfied 
unless the old man would set him astiide on his shoulder, and 
take him to keep him company as he lay watching his charge. 

“ ‘ Here was poetic impulse given 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven ’ (1 166-67 ) 

The cow bailie blew a paiticular note on his wdnstle, which 
signified to the maid-servants in the house below when the little 
boy wished to be earned home again He told his friend, Mr 
Skene of Rubislaw, when spending a summer day m his old age 
among these well remembered ciags, that he delighted to roll 
about on the grass all day long in the midst of the flock, and 
that ‘the soit of fellowship he thus formed with the sheep and 
lambs had impiessed his mmd with a degree of affectionate 
feeling towards them which had lasted throughout life ’ There 
IS a story of his liaving been foigotten one day among the knolls 
when a thunderstorm came on, and his aunt, suddenly recol- 
lecting his situation, and running out to bnng him home, is said 
to have found him lying on his back, clapping his hands at the 
lightning, and crying out, ‘Bonny, bonny ’ ’ at eveiy flash ” 
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211-17 Grey hatred stre Scott’s giantlfathci, Rohtit Scott 
The poet tells us tliat “he was a man of middle stature, e\ 
tremely active, quick, keen, and fiery in his tempei, stubbornly 
honest, and so distinguished for his skill m coiintiy matters, that 
he was the general refeiee m all points of dispute which occuned 
in the neighbouihood (I 216 ) “ His hnlh being admitted as 

gentle, gave him access to the best society in the county, and 
his dexterity in countiy spoits, particulaily hunting, made him 
an acceptable companion in the field, as well as at the table ” — 
Scott’s Aniob 

216-17 “ Upon levising the poem, it seems proper to men 
tion that the lines— 

‘ ‘ Whose doom dl*^cordlng neighbours sought, 

Content with equity unbought,’ 

have been unconsciously borrowed from a passage m Diyden's 
beautiful epistle to John Diiden of Chesterton — 1808 Noit to 
Second Edit ” N B We must remember Scott was eduing 
Dryden while writing Marmwn See Intiod Ep I 275-?S3, n 

218-27 ^he veneiable &c Scott, speaking of his life at 
Sandy Knowe, says “ My kind and affectionate aunt, Miss Janet 
Scott, whose memory will ever be deai to me, used to read these 
works to me with admirable patience, until I could repeat long 
passages by heait The ballad of Hai dyknute I was early mastei 
of, to the great annoyance of almost our only visitor, the worthy 
clergyman of the paiish. Dr Duncan, who had not patience to 
have a sober chat interrupted by my shouting foith this ditty 
Methinks I now see his tall, thin, emaciated figuie, his legs cased 
in clasped gambadoes, and his face of a length that would have 
rivalled the Knight of La Mancha’s, and heai him exclaiming,* One 
may as well speak m the mouth of a cannon as wheie that thild 
IS ’ With this little acidity, which was natural to him, he was 
a most excellent and benevolent man, a gentleman in cveiv 
feeling, and altogether difterent from those of his oidei w^ho 
cringe at the tables of the gentry, 01 domineer and not at those 
of the yeomanry In his youth he had been chaplain in the 
family of Lord Marchmont , had seen Pope , and could talk 
familial ly of many chaiacters who had suivived the Augustan 
age of Queen Anne ” 

Thy judgnunt^ Kc See note on Lrskme at beginning 

of fipistle 


CANTO III 

Introduction — (^) We have learnt much iroiu Canto II 
(i ) We now know the truth about the page Marmion has 
induced a nun, called Constance de Be\erlev, to leave her cou- 
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vent and follow m his tiam Then he has excited her jealous) 
hy^ desiring to marry the nch heiress CiSie Constance has 
endeavoured to poison Chre, but has been detected and doomed 
to the dreadful death described in II xxiu 

(n ) We know the truth about the chaige made against De 
Wilton by Maimion De Wilton is innocent he has been 
ruined by the treacheiy of Maimion And the proofs of Mar- 
mion’s treachery exist They aie in the possession of Constance, 
and before she dies she produces the packet containing them 
(11 xxvin ) N B For the contents of the packet, and a full 
account of Mannion’s tieachery, and Constance's share m it, see 
V XXI -xxiii , especially xxiii 

We now m Canto III follow Marmion to the Scottish court, 
whither he is journevmg with the mysterious Palmer as his guide 
We shall find that on the way he meets with a stiange ad\en- 
tuie (See III xxx -xx\i and IV xi\-xxi) 

N B We must remembei that MainiiOn knows nothing either 
of (i ) the fate of Constance, or (u ) the disclosure by her of his 
treachery, and the existence of the ‘ guilty packet ’ that proves 
his baseness and the innocence of De Wilton 

{B) — From Cantos I II we have learnt much oi life m the 
ages of chivalry Canto I has told us of the life of war, the 
life of the knight Canto II has told us of the life of religion, 
the life of tlie monk and nun Canto III throws more light 
still on these ages by reminding us of then superstitions 

In days of old, when men knew little of the laws of nature, 
everything in the world aiound them was so mysterious that 
wonder naturally led them into supeistition Accordingly we find 
in the Middle Ages (as in more ancient times) much attention paid 
to omens People were always on the look out for signs of good 
or bad luck , and the most tiifling matters, like spilling the salt, 
or the tingling of the ears (st xiu 217, and n ), were believed 
to reveal Mdiat was happening elsewhere, 01 to foretell what was 
going to happen (See also st xxix 553-60 ) Again, the people 
of the Middle Ages believed that man was surrounded by spuits 
good and evil , and there aie hundieds of legends about the 
doings of these spirits Holy men weie tempted by the evil 
one St Serf See I xxix 504-8, end of n ) Spirits 
appeared armed as knights, and accepted the challenge of 
mortal foes (See st xxii -xxiv ) Now m Canto HI not only 
have we examples of the superstitions of the time, but we see 
how they laid hold even of a strong mind like Marmion’s m a 
moment of indecision and remorse 
N B For legends of supernatural appearance see also Mar- 
mion’s conversation with Lmdesay (IV xiv -xxu }, and the 
account of the demon summons (V, xxiv 699-xxvi ) 
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I 5, 6 “'Ihe called hum ils pnu of the 

maich or boundaiy of the kin£jdom of Scotland, ib the soutbem 
01 lo\^ and fLitilc duision of the county of Benviekshue 
(See map,) N j) Foi ‘foiiycis’ I w 313 and n,, and 
G 1 I 

16 IVan, pt t of 7»7«=‘gain,’ / <’ ^leach,’ ‘niriveat ’ 

17 Ptarmigan (Gael ^ A kind of giouse, wjtli feaihcied toe-,, 
inhabiting the tops of mountains 

22 Gitfoni (bee map ) 

II 25 To SeotlaiuVs camp , i c to the Boioiigh Mooi outside 
Edinburgh, wheie the Scottish ainiy was mustered Cf the 
appearance of Ciichtoun Castle (IV xii ), deserted by every 
man “that could draw a sword, which makes us leah/e still 
better the warlike preparations of James IV 

31 PusA and flagon An ivy bush was the common sign of 
an inn Hence the proverb, “ Good wine needs no bush ’ The 
bush was of ivy, because ivy was sacied to Bacchus, the god of 
wine 

‘dunking vessel ’ 

III 44 hostel— ’ (G 1 ) 

48 Soland'=‘^ %o\scci goose,’ ‘gannet,’ a large sea bird (Gl ) 

‘abundance ’ 

49 Gammon^ t e legof apig sslttd incUmoked, 01 du d (Gl ) 

IV 66-71 Note how Mcinmon, the born leader of mtn, 
understands the soldici’s heart, and the way to wm it Thit he 
was a \ery popular leader we know from his reception at Flodden, 
(VL XXIV 727-34 ) 

78 Buxom — ^ g'XYf ‘lively ’ (Gl ) 

V. 82 Vtsage^HdiOe* (from Latin video), 

84 Still fixed on Mai mion, &c Cf I xxvni Marmion of 
course has no suspicion that the Palmei is his bitter foe, and 
that “plans of dark revenge” aie forming in his bosom (VI. 
vii, 231-2 ) 

85 ‘suffei,’ ‘allow,’ ‘put up wath ’ (Gl I ) 

VI 90-105 Note with what skill the gloomy dguie of the 
Palmer is bi ought befoie us The poet puts us, as it w^eie, m 
the place of one of the yeomen, and makes us see the Palmei 
gazing at Marmion, and feel the shudder that killed the miith of 
the men who looked at him Note too how the effect of the 
gloomy pictuie of st v vi is heightened by the contrast with 
the bustle and merriment of st 11 -iv. (Cf, I iv. 56, end of n ) 
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VII 107 Iheii /ua?^t tolio sa-Jo The antecedent of 

ifa hidden m ‘ their,* which = of them , ’ / of the follow eis of 
Marmion ’ 

iio-ii See the note on the accomplishments of squires 
{I vii 93 ) 

VIII 1 17 Constant t tt Constance, the disijmsed nun 

1 18 D^/t/j/ = ‘ clQ\ei\y,* 

129 Roundelay t 2 ^ * a song in which pai is ^re repeated (G 1 ) 

IX 138-147 When we read this passage we cannot help 
thinking of Scott’s own home-sickness, when, shouly befoie his 
death, he was travelling abioad, in the vain hope of lecoveimg 
Ins health A “heart-sick exile” (1 146), he seems tc h'^ve 
found little pleasure in any of the famous places he visited If 
he expressed any delight, as he did on passing the Apennines, it 
was because “the snow and the pines lecalled Scotland ’ His 
one wish was to see his country and his home once more 
(Lockhart ) N B Cf Woidswoith’s ‘Sohiaiy Reaper 

XI 166-69 Where shall the iraHo> red, 8.c Th^s was the 
favourite song of Constance (see st vni 129), and we cm 
imagine with what passion she sang these woid«* when we read 
U xxvii and xkx 

170-73 In the lost batik, &c These w^ere the lines that lung 
in Marmion’s ears when he lay dying at Flodden, so that he 
could not hear the priest praying at his side See VI xxxu 
970-73, and n 

179-S2 Shame and dishonour sit, &c Well might Marmion, 
conscious of his treacheiy to Constance, be saddened w^hen he 
heard those woids sung See next stanza 

XII 186 The ai> ^ t e the tune to which the words of the 
song w^eie set 

186-89 Saddef still 

It fdl on Marmion^ s eai , &c 

“ With what vigour of imagination the death of Constance is 
made to thiow a shadow ovei the haughty mmd of Marmion 
Out of this oveishadowing gloom, arises, on the instant, supei- 
stitious teiroi and helpless remoise And we are shown, m the 
magic min 01 of poetry, the hidden soul of the luthless belrayci 
— a soul torn by conflicting emotions, till it is allogethei unhinged , 
unhinged, in spite of its natuial stiength and long habits of woildJy 
experience, to the surprise of his unsophisticated squue — 

“ Foi little did Filz-Eustace know, 

That passions, m contending How, 

Unfix the strongest mind" 
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576”58<)), how “one, so vvai}^ held, and wise” cm be so cimed 
away by a fairy tale (See also st xii iS6 9, n ) 


XVIII 307 Loch Vaiuar/ia} hue Lady oj tht I ah, V m 
Note the simile, 1 304-7 

30S-323 Note well with what skill the stoiy is put togethei 
by Scott — how each e\ent seems naturally to suggest the next 
Ihe Host’s Tale, we shall see, is the cause of veiy ^uangc events. 
(See III xxvii et scq , and IV \i\ x\i ) See how natuially 
Scott leads up to the telling of this tale The Palmei^s *daik 
visage ’ and ‘ sullen scowH chill the soldieis to silence (st v vi ) 
Marmion, wishing to inspirit them, asks Fit/ Eustace, his squire, 
to sing At such a moment a sad song natuially occurs to the 
squire, and he chooses the ' favourite loundelay ’ of Constance 
This song of heis as natuially fills Marmion with sadness and 
lemorse, and the chance words of the Palmei (“ The death of a 
dear friend,” st xm 217) bring all Constance’s dangei and his 
own baseness before him (st xiv -xvii ) , while these same words 
suggest to the Host the tale that follows (see st win 308 ei 
seq ) — a tale about a wonderful way of finding out “ future weal 
or future woe ” and this tale is told just at the time when 
Marmion is burning to know whether Constance is m imminent 
peril, and when, distracted by the ‘sense of secret sin,’ hy 
‘repentance and reviving love’ (1 231, 305), he would be likely 
to choose any means of finding out the truth 

322 ‘permission ’ (Lit hceh) 


XIX 324 scholar,’ ‘learned peison ’ NB 

Clerk originally= ‘a cleiic,’ ‘cleig>man ’ Hence it came to 
mean a scholar, because in the Middle Ages the clergy were the 
only people who had education (G1 ) 

325-26 Alexander III became king in his eighth yeai, 111 
1249 It was in 1263 that he came to consult Sir Hugh de 
Gififord (Sc) 

327 £ke= ‘ also ’ (G 1 ) 

330-3 A wuef 'loofd of powe 7 Sir Hugo seems to 
have been a magician, like the Lady m the Lay of the Last 
Mznst?elf who — 

“ Wrought not by forbidden spell , 

For mighty words and signs have power 
O’er sprites in planetaiy houi ” 

Such magicians were supposed to command the spirits , while 
the neciomancers or wizards were supposed to be in league with 
the evil spirits, or even to be completely under their orders (Sc ) 
Shakspere has given us in Prospero an example of the good 
magician, ruling the spints by his ai t with a noble purpose Thus 
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addrebbing the spiiit Ariel, he threatens him with sevtie punish- 
ment if he disobeys , and Aiiel leplies — 

“Paidon, mastei 
I will be correspondent to command, 

And do my spritmg gently ” — Tempest, Act i Sc 2 

And Prospero, by the help of And, makes good tiiumph ovci 
evil This ruling of the spirits was of course a veiy dangeious 
task , and theie are many stones of the dreadful fate of those 
who, from fear oi want of sufticient skill m magic, could not 
keep control ovei their supernatural seiwants Even the great 
wizard, Michael Scott, ‘‘ was once upon a time much embarrassed 
by a spirit, for whom he was under the necessity of finding con- 
stant employment He commanded him to build a caidd, or 
dam-head, across the Tweed at Kelso ; it was accomplished m 
one night, and still does honoui to the mfeinal architect Michael 
next oideied that Eildon hill, which was then a unifoim cone, 
should be divided into thiee Another night was sufficient to 
part Its summit into the thiee pictmesque peaks which it now 
bears At length the enchanter conqueied this indefatigable 
demon, by employing him m the hopeless and endless task of 
making lopes out of sea sand — Sc n to Lay 
335 Gavt you , te ‘ Gave you power,’ ‘ permitted you * 

XX 348-58 Norst and Damsh galleys , Haco “ In the 
days of Alexandei III Scotland was threatened with a gieat 
danger fiom the invasion of the Danes and the Norwegians These 
uoithern people weie at this tune wont to scoui the seas with then 
vessels, and to make descents and conquests wheie it suited them 
to settle England had been at one time conquered by them, and 
France had been compelled to yield up to them the fine piovmces 
which, after their name, w^eie called Noimandy The Scots, 
whose country was at once pooi and mountainous, had hitherto 
held these roveis at defiance But m the year 1263 Haco, king 
of Norway, at the head of a powerful fleet and army, came to in- 
vade and conquer the kingdom of Scotland Alexander, on his 
part, lost no time in assembling a great aimy, and preparing foi 
the defence of the countiy, in which he was zealously seconded by 
most of his nobles They were not all, however, equally faithful , 
some of them had encouraged the attempt of the mvadeis 
On the 1st of October, 1263, Haco, having ariived on the 
western coast, commenced hostilities by making himself mastei 
of the islands of Biite^XiA Arran, lying m the mouth of the Fnth 
of Clyde, and then appeared with his great navy off the village 
of Largs, m Cunmngkame’* — Sc Tales of Grandfather , I 31 
359 Deep beneath the ground, ? e, m his Goblin Hall (bee 
St XIX 333 et ) 
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367 Phaiaok'^ Magt^^ the magicians of Egypt ’ (See 
xli 8, Exoiius vu'' 11 ) 

369 Pentacle The diess peculiar to migiciaiis is well de- 
scribed in 1 362-375 “ The peiitacle is a piece of fine linen 

folded with five comers, accoiding to the five senses, and suitablv 
incnbed with chaiacters ” This the migician extends towards 
the spiiits whom he calls, when they aie suibboin, and refuse to 
obey him (wSC n) (Gk Tref^^re— five ) 

373 Tliesc aie terms used in astiology Comlntst { =r ‘ burnt *) is 
used of a planet that is not nnny dcgices distant fiom tlie sun 
Rebogtadt — of the apparent batkiourd motion of a planet 
Tune — of planets so placed as to foim a tiiangle* 

XXI 3S3 Ummnidd attife te ‘Dress in which they 
were unaccustomed to see him’ (explained by the next tvK» 
lines) 

XXII 395 Racking ^ dnkmg' (G 1 ) Cf Slnksptic, 
3 Hen VJ ll 1 27, and Introd Ep IV 42 

406-411 Thou born upon that blesstd nie;ht -iVlexandei 
ni had been bom on Good Friday Those born on that dav, 
or on Chnstmas-day, w'ere supposed to ha\e the powci of seeing 
spiuts, and even of commanding them (-sc n ) 

410- 1 1 With uutaui>ht zfaloui response denud spelt , 

te ‘You, though knowing nothing of magic, mav by meic 
coinage force an answei from the spirits who will not obey my 
woids of (magic) jiowei ’ 

414 Srand^^hWouX^ (Gl ) 

416 ‘truly ’ (Sooth, Gl I) 

Jide zohat tide, te * happen what mav,’ ‘come whit will ’ 

( See tu/e, 11 , Gl I ) 

417 Shall a buffet btde, it ‘Will ha\e lo stand a blow’ 
(Bujet, Btdt, Gl ) 

420 There spoke the blood of Malcobu , 1 1 ‘ Yuui bold repU 
pioves that you are a true descendant of the brave IVbalcolm 
Canmoie,’ the prince who won the Scottish ciow'ii by the 
overthrow of Macbeth (See Shakspere ) The following stoiy 
shows Malcolm’s com age “ \ nobleman of his court had 
engaged to assassinate him The cucumstance liecamc known 
to the king, wdio, during the amusement of a hunting match, 
drew the conspiiator into a solitary glade of the foiest, up- 
braided him with his traitorous intentions, and defied him to 
mortal and equal combat. The assassin, smpiised at this act of 
generosity, threw himself at the king’s feet, confessed his medi- 
tated enme, his present repentance, and vowed fidelity for the 
futme The king trusted him as before, and had no reason to 
lepenL of his manly conduct ’’—Scott, o/Scot, i pp 23,24. 
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426 Elfin ^ ‘fany ’ (G 1 ) 

427 Guises ‘ shape,* ‘ appearance N B W>is-gtitst% * to change 
the appeaiance,’ IS der fromit (See under G 1 I) 

429 St George (0 speed j te ‘Foi (thv) speed or piosperily * 
{Speed, G 1 ) 

433 / am no warrant for thy lije , t e ‘I cannot piomise 
that you will escape with life ’ The king might pensh like the 
Bohemian knight, “ who, travelling by night with a single com- 
panion, came m sight of a fany host, aria)ed undei displayed 
banners Despising the lenionstiances of his fiiend, the knight 
piicked foi ward to break a lance with a champion who advanced 
fiom the ranks, apparently m defiance His companion beheld 
the Bohemian overthrown, hoise and man, by his aeiiai advei- 
sary , and returning to the spot next morning, he found the 
mangled corpse of the knight and steed ” — Scorr, E Minst 
pp 447-48 {Waff ant, G 1 ) 

Will 438 7 he IHJiih fine When the Romans attacked 
Biitain (A D 43 I-/ J f/ ), “ they took possession of England, 
and also of a pait of the south of bcotlaiid But they could 
not make their wav into the high noithem mountains of Scotland 
1 hen the wild people of Scotland, whom the Romans had 
not been able to subdue, began to come down from their moun- 
tains, and make imoads upon that part of the country which 
had been conquered by the Romans These people of the 
noithern parts of Scotland weie not one nation, bat di\ided in 
two, called the St ot^ and the Fids They often fought against 
each othei , but they always joined together against the Romans, 
and the Briton*, who had been subdued by them — Sc 
444 IVight— creaUiie,’ ‘peison * { (Vig/it, i , G\ ) 

N B There are two quite distinct woids weight found in 
Mafnuon {1 ) Wte/it (subs )=»‘cieatuie ’ (11 ) H'lghi (adj ; 

=* ‘valiant,’ ‘strong," ‘active ' (See Gl ) 

447 Eot full ca}etf , i e foi two knights to meet at full speed 
m the centie [Career, Gl ) Cf Lay, IV \xxiv , quoted in the 
note to Marfuwn, IV \xi 422 
453-6 1 England’s king Edwaid I, called ‘Longshanks’ 
from his ‘length of hmh’ fl 459), made a determined attempt to 
conquer Scotland, a d 1290-1307 The Scotch feeling towards 
Ibis greatest of the Plantagenets is well gnen 111 the /oid of the 
hies, IV IV The Bruce, hearing that Edward has died when oa 
the point of once moie invading Scotland, sa>s calmly — 

“ I well may vouch it here, 

That, blot the stoiy fiom his page 
Of Scotland ruin’d in his rage, 

Vou read a monaich brave and sage. 

And to his people deal ” 
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But his bi other’s reply shows the depth of the h itrcd of the 
Scotch towaids the*King who had tiied to subjugate then-- 
“ Eternal as his own, my hate 
Suimounts the bounds of mortal fate, 

And dies not with the dead ’ 

Such hate was his on Solway’s stiund, 

When vengeance clench’d his palsied hand, 

That pointed yet to Scotland’s land, 

As his last accents pray’d 
Disgiace and cmse upon his hen, 

If he one Scottish head should spaie, 

Till stretch’d upon the bloody laii 
Each rebel corpse was laid ’ 

Such hate w^as his, when his last bieatli 
Renounced the peaceful house of death, 

And bade his bones to Scotland’s coast 
Be borne by his lemorseless host, 

As if his dead and stony eye 
Could still enjoy hei misery ’ 

Such hate was his — daik, deadly, long , 

Mine, — as enduung, deep, and stiong’ ” 

N B Scott has made a slight mistake m 1 454-5 (io/w that 
in Palestine, See ) It is true that Edward I , befoie he 
became king, took pait m the last of the Cnisades But the 
invasion of Haco took place in 1263, and Piince Edwaid did 
not leave England till some time iftei the defeat and death of 
Simon de Montfort, at Evesham, in 1265 (Are we to consiclti 
such a mistake as this a gieat blemish in a lomanee^ See I 
\ni 192, n ) 

461 Pell (adj here) = * fieice,’ ‘ gnm.’ 

XXIV 462 The vision That a faiiy should a})pear as a 
kmght, and fight with a moital, seems strange indeed It only 
shows how, in the Middle Ages, even the woild o( spirits was 
looked upon as undei the laws of thivaliy The vciy saints^ - 
St George foi instance — w'ere imagined as knights, pei forming 
deeds of chivahy’ And the moital warrior iiiight well expect 
to meet a spiiit disguised as a knight, 01 even to see the king of 
the fames himself, with his gieat host of 

“An bundled knights and mo 
And damisels an hundred also, 

Al on snowe- white stedes ” 

and, if the moital weie a doughty wainor, he might be bold 
enough to challenge an * elfin foe’ to fight Thus “Osbeit, a 
bold and poweiful baion, visited a noble family in the vicinity 
of Wandlebury, m the bishopiic of Ely. Among other stones 
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related m the social cncle of his fiiends, who, according to 
custom, amused each other by repeating aifcient tales and tra- 
ditions, he was informed that if any knight, unattended, enteied 
an adjacent plain by moonlight, and challenged an adversaiy to 
appeal, he would be immediately encounteied by a spirit in the 
foini of a knight Osbert resolved to make the experiment, 
and set out, attended by a single squire, whom he ordered to 
lemain without the limits of the plain, which was surrounded by 
an ancient entrenchment On repeating the challenge, he was 
instantly assailed by an adversary, whom he quickly unhorsed, 
and seized the reins of his steed Duimg this opeiation his 
ghostly opponent sprung up, and darting hisspeai, like a javelin, 
at Osbert, wounded him m the thigh Osbert letuined in 
triumph with the horse, which he committed to the caie of liis 
seivants The horse was of a sable colour, as well as his whole 
accoutrements, and apparently of great beauty and vigour He 
remained with his keeper till cock-ciowing, when, with eyes 
flashing fire, he reared, spumed the ground, and vanished On 
disaiming himself, Osbeit perceived that he was wounded, and 
that one of his steel boots was full of blood As long as he 
lived, the scar of his vsound opened afresh on the anmveisaiy of 
the eve on which he encountered the spirit ’’ — B Minst 447-52 

Sometimes, like the Bohemian knight already lefened to (see 
bt xxn 433, n ), the mortal challenger was less fortunate than 
Osbeit and Alexander III , and lost his life m the ghostly 
encountei 

N B For other instances of such ghostly combats, see IV xxn, 
and notes there, and for the all daring spirit of the Noithein 
waiiiors, see Harold the Dauntless, III via 5-17, wheie 
liaiold speaks of — 

“ The bold Beiseikai’s lage divine, 

Through whose inspiiing, deeds aie uiought 
Past human strengtli and human thought. 

When full upon his gloomy soul 
The champion feels the influence roll, 
tie swims the lake, he leaps the wall — 

Heeds not the depth, nor plumbs the fall — 
Unshielded, mail-less, on he goes 
Singly against a host of loes , 

Their spears he holds like wither’d leeds. 

Their mail like maiden’s silken weeds , 

One ’gainst a hundred will he strive, 

Take countless wounds, and yet survive ” 

467 Visor ==:Hhe part of the helmet that covered the face * It 
was pierced with holes, so that the wearer might see (Lat, 
* video ’) through it, and could be raised if he willed (Gk) 
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472 Largs IlT,<ji;> (see xx 348-58, n ) clisembaikccl most of 
hib troops at Laigs, and was theie totally defeated, “on the 
2nd Octobei (1263), by Alexander III Haco letieated to 
Oikney, where he died soon after this disgiace to his aims ” — 
be n 


XXIV 473-74 Wht}e still, &c “The tiaces of the battle of 
Largs, a victoiy of so much consequence to Scotland, aie still to 
be found on the shoies wheie the battle was fought There aie 
visible gieat locks and heaps of stones, beneath which he mteircd 
the remains of the slam Human bones aie found in great quan- 
tities, and also warlike weapons, paiticulaily axes and swords, 
which being made of biass, lemani longei unconsumed than if 
they had been of non 01 steel like those now used ” — Sc. T of 
Cl and 1 32 

479 DmmarUs gnm lavtiis cowei V their 'wings “ ‘The fatal 
raven,’ consecrated to 0 dm, was the emblem on the Danish 
standard The standaid was teimed *the desolation of the 
countiy,’ and miiaculous powers were attiibuted to it If the 
Danish aims were destined to defeat, the laven hung his head 
and drooped his wings , if victoiy was to attend them, he stood 
eiect and soaring, as if inviting the wauiors to follow ” 

480-89 Remoiei visions Scott is here lefeirmg to the bom- 
baidment of Copenhagen (Septembei 2nd, 1807) Feaung that 
the Danish fleet would be used by Fiance against them, the 
English ministry determined to seize the fleet, though England 
and Denmark weie at peace — the fleet to be held as a kind of 
pledge till the wai with Fiance was ovei The Danes lefused to 
sui render it, and Copenhagen was bombaided for three days, till 
it was on fire in seveial places (1 484-85 ) The Danes then 
surrendered, and their fleet was conveyed to England (1 486-87 ) 
N B The host, who is supposed to tell his tale in 151 3, is natuially 
unable to undei stand what this ^remoter vision’ means (See 
I 488-89 ) Scott, who was writing Mai viion at the time when 
the Danish fleet was taken, mtioduces these lines from patiiotic 
feeling, just as a poet wilting in 1885 might refer to Khaitoum 
and the heioism of Gordon 

XXV 492-94 yearly His loound must bleed, Cf the 
stoiy of Osbert, xxiv 462, n 

495 Gibing ‘Jeeiing,’ * mocking ’ (G 1 ) 

506 Have foully sped <Have come off badly’ {‘Sped/ 
p pait of * speed,’ used mtrans G 1 ) 

507 Legends See I xxv 434, n and G 1 I. 

508 Wallace wight {Ci Introd Ep II 1 13, and Canto VI 
XX 6ri), le ‘Wallace brave,’ ‘Wallace the heio,* who 
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attempted to fiee Scotland fiom tlie power^f Edwaid I Aftti 
some fauccesses, he was at last defeated, taken piisoncr, and 

“In mockeiy ci own’d with wreaths of green, 

And done to death by felon hand 
For guarding well Ins fathci’s land ” 

— Lo'iit of the Isles t II XXVI (lVij;htt ii , G 1 ) 

509 Ge,iths See I xii 188 n 

XXVI 510 Qnmgh A cup or drinking vessel, geneially of 
wood, but sometimes of silver (G 1 ) 

512 13 Had made but , %e would have made . . had 
not (Marmion given) 

518 Taige ‘ Round wooden shield stuck full of nails ’ ) 

XXVII 525-26 Scayce^ by the pale moonlight green 
Note how simply but cleaily the poet brings the moonlight 
pictuie before us by the two adjectues ‘pale’ and ‘gieen,’ and 
the word ‘foldings ’ All is cold and still Conti ast this with 
the othei picture m xxvi 515-22 — the warm but fitful light of 
the fire giving evei a diffeient look to the motley group 

XXVIII 538 Chwl ‘Booi,’ ‘fellow’ Cf I xxi 360, 
and G 1 I 

539 Chafed my mood ‘Disturbed my mind,’ ‘wonied me’ 
Chafe IS der from Lat calefotere^ ‘ to make liot ’ 

542 i e the Pictish camp, where Alexander III m6t his 
‘ elfin foe ’ See st xxu -xxv 

543 Me=^ioi me,’ dative In Old English the dative of ‘I ’ 
was ‘me,’ the acc ‘mec’ or ‘me’ ‘hit,’ theiefoie, maybe 
dative as well as accusative in later English Hence we have 
such dative uses as — 

(i ) In modem piose “ He gave me a book ” 

(u ) In modern poetiy “ Saddle me my steed ” 

(ill ) In Shakspere “ Knock me at this gate, and rap me 
well r of Sh I 11 8 

Cf note on ‘ him ’ (I vm 108), which was originally dative 
only 

551 Dar Umg (adv ) = ‘ m the daik * 

XXIX 557 Wi^ht See Wight (1 ) st xxiii 444, n and G 1 

Porlorn (G 1 ) 

562 Blithe ‘ Blithely,’ ‘gladly ’ 

562-67 These lines well express Maimion’s wi etched state of 
doubt The ‘ one question ’ he would ask (1 563) is, of course, 
What will be or has been the fate of Constance^ To find out 
this he IS willing even to try whethei the host’s tale is tiue 
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(1 53S, 63), T.l{^oui;li hib good scn^c tcllb him it cm nut he 

(1 564-07 ) And It IS a fine touch of ait, that tlic old, long- 
dospised stoiy about the omen at Ins hiilh ( 5 S 3 ""'i 9 ) conus l^aek 
to him now Pei haps he, like AIc\andci III , may he peimittcd 
to meet the *J(in foe,’ and demand an answei ’ 

562 At tht spuU III Early English ‘at' is commonly used, 
as heie, with the mcining of ‘at the hands ol e ^ ‘I isk at,' 
‘leain at,’ <ic The idiom is pieseivcd in SeoLeh {Sputi^ Ul ) 

XXX 579 Fo 7 i^osptly i e ‘as tiiie ' (Cd ) 

582 A\ hoping half=. ‘ as though hilf hojung ’ 

554- 89 How are we to account foi Alaiinion’s weakness^ 
How can ‘one so vviiy held and wise’ (1 577, and cf IV 
368 71) be led astiay by a ‘chiul’s wild legend’? hitz-Eustace 
cannot undei stand it The answei is given in these lines — 
“Anything rathei than bear longei this toi tin mg suspense ” (See 
St \\i\ 562-67, n ) We must icmember too that superstition 
can attack the stiongest We must not 

“ Think to village swains alone 
Aie these uneaithly ten 01s known, 

P or not to rank nor sex confined 
Is this vain ague of the mind 
Ileaits film as steel, as maible haicl, 

'Gamsi faith, and love, and pity bail’d, 

IIa\ e quaked, like aspen leaves m M ly, 

Peneatn Its universal sway ” — RoLhy^W xi 

555- 89 Fond ‘Foolidi’ (—iountd, p part ofM E Jonntn^ 
‘ to act foolishly ’) 

Cnduliiy Blind belief, belief without due foundation 

XXXI 597 Yode ‘Went’ Seed 

599 Selle ‘Saddle ’ Cf Loyd of the IsUs^ VI xiv — 

“Fair was his scat in knightly selle ” (Gl ) 

603-8 Maimion has had an encounter, and has been woisled 
P or what has happened, see liis story to Lindesay, IV, xi\ -x\i 
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bide, ‘to await,’ ‘wait,’ from AS bUan It is peiliaps 
connected with Lai fuLie, ‘to trust/ Gk TreiOew, ‘topexsuade’ 
boding. Bode, ‘to foreshew,’ ‘announce/ is from A S 
‘ a message ’ 

brand, ‘a burning piece of wood,’ also ‘a sword’ (so called 
fiom its ghttei), der fiom A S hinnan^ byman, ‘to bum ’ 
buffet, del fiom O F 3;^/, bufe, ‘ a blow,’ especially ‘ a blow 
on the cheek.’ O F btifui, huffei , ‘to stiiLe/ means also ‘ to puff 
out the cheeks ’ The v\oid is connected with puj^ and Lat 
bncca, ‘ the check ’ 

\iVL’&om~bnh-suni i fiom A S Inlgan, ‘to bow,’ ‘bend,’ and 
the suffix 'Some, ‘same,’ ‘like’ (which we find in wt/i'some) 
Buxom, theiefore, oiiginally meant ‘that could be bent,’ 
‘pliable,’ ‘obedient ’ Then it came to mean ‘good-humouied,’ 
‘giacious,’ ‘lively,’ ‘jolly,’ the meaning heie 
career, fiom F earner e, ‘a place foi hoises to lun in,’ oi 
‘then couise, running, oi full speed theiein,’ der fiom O F 
cat Me, ‘a load foi cai lying things along,’ which is fiom O h 
car, ‘a car’ Car is from camn^, ‘a land ot foui -wheeled 
carnage,’ which Crosai fiist saw in Gaul, a woid of Celtic 
oiigin, akm to Lat cm jus 

clerk, AS clejc, ‘a pnest ’ Eithei from OF cle^c, or 
chiectly from Lat cLricus, by contraction , C7t;/<fw=Gieek 
K\/}pLKbs, ‘belonging to the cleigy ’ N C Gk Kkripoi, ‘lot,’ 
‘poition,’ means, in chuich wiitcis, ‘the cleigy,’ because ‘the 
Lord is then tn/ufttance ’ 

eke, ‘also,’ ‘in addition,’ from the veib eke, ‘to add to,’ ‘to 
inciease,’ from A S mw?, conesponding to Lat an^t.?e 
elfin, adj for elf-en {-en is adj suffix Cf qold en) Elf, ‘ a 
little spiiit,’ IS fiom A S celf 

forlorn, from A S fotloten,^ pait of/^;-/^^^7«, ‘to destroy,’ 
‘lose utteily ’ The prefix fo7- beie stiengthens the meaning ot 
the verb N B ^Forlo}n hope,’ and G zmheu7t, ‘to lose ’ 
gammon, fiom O F gam bon, the old foim of F jambon It 
IS O F gambe, ‘a leg,’ with suffix 
gibe, Scand Cf Icel geipa, ‘ to talk nonsense ’ 
gospel, most piobably from A S god, ‘God’ and spell, ‘a 
story/ ‘ nauative ’ Hence gospel^ ‘ the nanative of God , ’ ? 
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‘the life of Chiist ’ Some think, however, il is fiom A S 
‘fTood,’ and spll, ^nd theiefoie means ‘good tidings ’ = Gk 

hostel, thiough O F fiom Low Lat JwsNiale^ winch is der 
from hospts N C Ilotd^ ho^pUal, aie difieient fonns of the 
same word 

quaigh, fiom lush and Gael uuuh^ *a cup,’ ‘howl’ Cf 
quajfi the tiue foun of which is qttaJi, t e ‘to dunk out of a 
quach^ or cup ’ 

racking. Rack^ ‘light vapouiy cloud,’ is dci fiom Scaiid. 
9 el^ ‘dnft,’ ‘motion * 

roundelay, F ‘io>idel-et, dimin of O F rondd Rondel^ ‘a 
lime 01 sonnet that ends as it begins ’ is itself a dimm of F 
rond^ ‘round ’ Note that 'toimdelay is not dei fiom lay 
selle, der thiough OF fiom Lat sMa^ ‘a seat,’ which is for 
sedda^ and der from sede^e, ‘to sit ’ 
solaiid=J^?//a5/2, from Scand ‘a gannet ’ The has been 
added. Cf soun^ from F son^ ?nnd from eailier hme 
Speed, from A S spid, ‘haste,’ ‘success ’ Lat spa is fiom 
same lOot N B The vb speed is dei fiom the noun, and 
means (i ) trans ‘to make succeed,’ ‘to hasten to a conclusion,’ 
‘to despatch ’ (See VI xxvm 867 ) (11 ) intrans ‘to succeed,’ 
‘fare’ (See III xxv 506) 

sprite, der through F esprit, from Lat pnitus (from 
spume, ‘to breathe*) It is therefoie the same w'oid as spint 
visor, der through F viswe, from Lat vam, fiom vidae, 
‘ to see ’ Cf vision, visage, visit, &c 
warrant, ‘voucher,’ ‘guaiantee,’ fiom OF vmnnt, 
guarani (cf gumaniee), which is dei fiom O II Geim 
waijan, werjan, ‘ to protect ’(/ sounded like 
wight. Theie are two quite distinct woids so spelt 

(I) Subs meaning ‘person,’ ‘cieatuie,* from A S 7 vihi, ‘a 
creature,’ ‘animal,’ ‘peison,’ ‘thing,’ the original meaning of 
which IS ‘something moving ’ N B IV/itf, *a thing,’ ‘paiticle’ 
(‘not a whit ’) is only another spelling of wight 

(II) Adj meaning ‘active,* ‘stiong,’ ‘valiant,’ from Scand. 
vigr, ‘m fighting condition,’ ‘serviceable for wai ’ A word of 
same oiigin as Latin vincere, ‘to fight,’ ‘conquer’ See st 
xxv 508, ‘ Wallace wight ’ 

yode, ‘ went ’ An Old Eng past tense from A S eS-de, 
where -de is the past teimination. It is from the same root as 
Latin t re, ‘to go,’ 
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Samea Sifemr, fg»q. 

Ashesitel, Ettruh Fousi 

A n ancient Minstrel sagely said, 

“ Where is the life which late we led 
That motley clown in Aiden wood, 

Whom humoious Jacques with envy view'd, 

Not even that clown could amplify, 

On this trite te\t, so long as I 
Eleven years we now may tell, 

Since we have known each other well , 

Since, iiding side by side, oui hand 

First diew the voluntary brand , lo 

And sure, through many a varied scene, 

Unkindness never came between 
Away these winged years have flown. 

To join the mass of ages gone , 

And though deep mark'd, like all below, 

With chequer'd shades of joy and woe, 

Though thou o’er realms and seas hast langed, 
Mark'd cities lost, and empires changed, 

While here, at home, my naiiowei ken 
Somewhat of manners saw, and men , 20 

Though vaiymg wishes, hopes, and fears, 

Fever'd the progiess of these yeais, 

Yet now, days, weeks, and months, but seem 
The recollection of a dream. 

So still we glide down to the sea 
Of fathomless eternity 
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Even now scaiccly seems a di), 

Since (list I tuned tins idle ]«iy, 

A task so often lhlo^^n aside, 

When leisuie gia\ci caies denied, 30 

That now, Novembei^s drcai) gale, 

Whose voice inspiiM ni} opening tale, 

That same Novembei gale once moie 
Whiils the diy lca\es on Yaiiow shoic 
Then ^ cx’d boughs streaming to the sk> 

Once moie oui naked biiehes sigh, 

And Blackhousc heights, and Ettiick Pen, 

Have donned then wintiv shiouds again 
And mountain dark, and flooded mead, 

Bid us forsake the banks of Tweed 40 

Earlier than wont along the sk} , 

Mix'd with the rack, the snow mists fl} , 

The shepherd, who m summei sun, 

Had something of oui envy won, 

As thou with pencil, I with pen, 

The featuies traced of hill and glen, — 

He who, outstretch'd the livelong day, 

At ease among the heath-flowers la> , 

View'd the light clouds with vacant look, 

Oi slumber'd o'er his tattei’d book, 50 

Oi idly busied him to guide 

His angle o’ei the lessen'd tide , — 

At midnight now, the snowy plain 
Finds steinei laboui for the swam. 

When red hath set the beamless sun, 

Through hea\y vapouis dark and dun , 

When the tiled ploughman, diy and waim, 

Heais, half asleep, the rising stonn 
Hurling the hail, and sleeted ram, 

Against the casement’s tinkling pane , 60 

The sounds that drive wild deer, and fox, 

To shelter m the biake and locks, 

Are warnings which the shephcid ask 
To dismal and to dangeious task 
Oft he looks foith, and hopes, m vain, 

The blast may sink in mellowing ram ; 

Till, dark above, and white below, 

Decided diues the flaky snow, 
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And foitli the liaidy swain must £^o 
Long, with dejected look and whine, 

To leave the hearth his dogs lepine, 
Whistling and cheering them to aid, 
Aiound his back he wieathes the plaid 
His flock he gatheis, and he guides, 

To open downs, and mountam-sidcb, 
Where fieicest though the tempest blow, 
Least deepl) lies the diift below 
The blast, that whistles o’ei the fells, 
Stiffens his locks to icicles. 

Oft he looks back, while sti earning fai, 

His cottage window seems a stai, — 

Loses its feeble gleam, — and then 
Turns patient to the blast again, 

And, facing to the tempest's sw eep, 

Drnes through the gloom his lagging sheep 
If fails his heart, if his limbs fail, 
Benumbing death is m the gale 
His paths, his landmarks, all unknown, 
Close to the hut, no moie his own. 

Close to the aid he sought m \ain, 

The morn may find the stiffen'd sw am 
The widow sees, at dawming pale, 

His orphans raise their feeble wail , 

And, close beside him, m the snow, 

Pool \airow, partnei of then woe, 

Couches upon his mastei's bieast, 

And licks his cheek to bieak his lest 

Who envies now the shcphei d's lot, 

His healthy faie, his iiiial cot. 

His summei couch by gieenwood ticc, 

His rustic kiln's loud leveliy, 

His native hill-notes, tuned on high, 

To Mai ion of the blithesome eye. 

His crook, his sciip, his oaten leed, 

And all Aicadia's golden ci cedi' 

Changes not so with us, ni> Skene, 

Of human life the vaiying sc one 
Oiu youthful summei oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee, 
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While the dark stoim resei ves its lage, i lo 

Against the \Vmtei of oui age 
As he, the ancient Chief of Tioy, 

His manhood spent in peace and joy, 

But Grecian fires, and loud alaims, 

Call’d ancient Piiam foith to aims 
Then happy those, since each must diain 
His share of pleasuie, shaie of pain, — 

Then happy those, beloved of Heaven, 

To whom the mingled cup is given , 

Whose lenient sorrows find relief, 1 20 

Whose joys are chasten’d by then giief 
And such a lot, my Skene, was thine, 

When thou of late, wert doom’d to twine, — 

Just when thy bridal hour was by, — 

The cypiess with the myrtle tie 
Just on thy biide her Sue had smiled, 

And bless’d the union of his child. 

When love must change its joyous cheei, 

And wipe affection’s filial tear 

Noi did the actions next his end, 130 

Speak moie the father than the fuend 

Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 

The tiibute to his Minstiel’s shade, 

The tale of fiiendship scaice was told, 

Ere the narrator’s heart was cold — 

Far may we search before we find 
A heart so manly and so kind ' 

But not aiound his honour’d uin, 

Shall friends alone and kindied mouin , 

The thousand eyes his care had clued, i p 

Pour at his name a bittei tide , 

And frequent falls the giateful dew, 

For benefits the world ne’er knew 
If mortal charity daie claim 
The Almighty’s attributed name, 

Inscribe above his mouldering clay, 

The widow’s shield, the oiphan's stay ” 

Nor, though it wake thy soriow, deem 
My verse intrudes on this sad theme , 

For sacred was the pen that wiote, 150 

Thy father’s fuend forget thou not ” 

And giateful title ma> I plead, 
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For many a kindly woid and deed, 

To bung my tribute to his giave 
’T IS little— but ’t IS all I have 

To thee, pei chance, this rambling strain 
Recalls our summer walks again , 

When, doing nought, — and, to speak tiue, 

Not anxious to find aught to do, — 

The wild unbounded hills we langed, 160 

While oft our talk its topic changed. 

And, desultoiy as our way, 

Ranged, unconfined, from giave to gay 
Even when it flagged, as oft will chance, 

No effort made to bieak its tiance, 

We could right pleasantly puisne 
Our sports in social silence too , 

Thou gravely labounng to poitray 
The blighted oak’s fantastic spray , 

I spelling o’er, with much delight, 170 

The legend of that antique knight, 

Tirante by name, yclep’d the White 
At either’s feet a trusty squiie, 

Pandoui and Camp, with eyes of fire, 

Jealous, each others motions view’d. 

And scarce suppress’d their ancient feud. 

The laverock whistled from the cloud , 

The stream was lively, but not loud , 

From the white thorn the May-flowei shed 
Its dewy fragrance round our head i8o 

Not Ariel lived moie memly 
Under the blossom’d bough, than we 

And blithesome nights, too, have been ouis, 

When Winter stiipt the summei’s boweis 
Careless we heard, what now I hear. 

The wild blast sighing deep and diear, 

When fires were bright, and lamps beam’d gay, 

And ladies tuned the lovely lay , 

And he was held a laggard soul, 

Who shunn’d to quaff the sparkling bowl. 190 

Then he, whose absence we deploie, 

Who breathes the gales of Devon’s shoie, 

The longei miss’d, bewail’d the moie. 
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And thou, anjil I, and dcai--lo\cd R , 

And one whose name I ma> not say, — 

Foi not Mimosa’s tcndei tice 

Shrinks soonei from the touch than he, — 

In meiry choius well combined, 

With laughtei diown’d the whistling wind 

Muth was within, and Caic without 200 

Might gnaw hei nails to heai oui shoiu 

Not but amid the buxom scene 

Some grave discourse might inteivene — 

Of the good hoise that boic him best. 

His shoulder, hoof, and arching ciest 
Foi, like mad Tom’s, oui chiefest caie, 

Was horse to ride, and weapon wcai 

Such nights we ’ve had , and, though the game 

Of manhood be more sober tame, 

And though the field-day, 01 the dull, 210 

Seem less important now — yet still 

Such may we hope to shaie again 

The spiightly thought inspiies my stiani f 

And maik, how^, like a hoiscman true, 

Loid Maimion’s maich I thus icnew 
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I 

E USTxACE, I said, did blithely maik 
The first notes of the meiiy Luk 
The laik sang shiill, the cock he crew, 

And loudly Maimion’s bugles blew, 

And with then light and lively call, 

Brought gloom and yeoman to the stall 
Whistling they came, and free of heait. 

But soon their mood was changed, 

Complaint was heard on eveiy pait, 

Of something disai ranged lo 

Some clamouFd loud foi armour lost , 

Some brawFd and wrangled with the host , 

“ By Becketts bones, cned one, I feai, 

That some false Scot has stolen my spear 
Young Blount, Lord Marmion’s second sqiuie. 

Found his steed wet with sweat and nine, 

Although the rated hoise-boy sware, 

Last night he diess’d him sleek and fair 
While chafed the impatient squire like thunder, 

Old Hubert shouts, in fear and wonder, — 20 

Help, gentle Blount • help, comrades all ’ 

Bevis lies dying m his stall 
To Marmion who the plight dare tell, 

Of the good steed he loves so welH^' 

Gaping for fear and ruth, they saw 
The charger panting on his straw, 

Till one, who would seem wisest, cned, 

“ What else but evil could betide, 

With that cursed Palmer foi our guide ^ 
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Better we had throus^h mire and bush 
Been lantein-led by Fiiar Rush ” 


IL 

Fitz-Eustace, who the cause but guess’d, 

Nor wholly undei stood, 

His comiades’ clamorous plaints suppress’d. 

He knew Loid Marmion’s mood 
Him, cie he issued foith, he sought, 

And found deep plunged m gloomy thought, 

And did his tale display 
Simply as if he knew of nought 
To cause such disaiiay 40 

Lord Maimion gave attention cold, 

Nor niai veil’d at the wondeis told, — 

Pass’d them as accidents of couise, 

And bade his clarions sound to hoise 

in 

Young Henry Blount, meanwhile, the cost 
Had leckon’d with their Scottish host, 

And, as the charge he cast and paid, 

111 thou deseiv’st thy hue,” he said, 

“ Dost see, thou knave, my hoise’s plight^ 

Fames have ridden him all the night, 50 

And left him in a foam ’ 

I trust that soon a conjuring band, 

With English cioss, and blazing biand. 

Shall drive the devils from this land, 

To their infeinal home 
For in this haunted den, I trow, 

All night they trample to and fio ” 

The laughing host look’d on the hue, — 

“Grameicy, gentle southern squiie, 

And if thou comest among the lest, 60 

With Scottish broadswoid to be blest, 

Sharp be the biand, and suie the blow, 

And shoit the pang to undergo ” 

Here stay’d their talk,— foi hlarmion 
Gave now the signal to set on 
The Palmer showing forth the way, 

They journey’d all the morning day. 
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The gieen-sward way was smooth and good, 
Thiough Humbie’s and through Saltoun^s wood , 

A foiest glade, which, vaiying still, 70 

Heie gave a view of dale and hill, 

There narrower closed, till ovei head 
A vaulted screen the blanches made 
“A pleasant path,’^ Fitz-Eustace said, 

Such as where errant-knights might see 
Adventures' of high chivalry, 

Might meet some damsel flying fast. 

With hair unbound, and looks aghast , 

And smooth and level couise were heic, 

In her defence to bieak a spear So 

Here, too, are twilight nooks and dells , 

And oft, in such, the story tells. 

The damsel kind, from danger fieed, 

Did giateful pay her champion^s meed ” 

He spoke to cheei Lord Maimion’s mind 
Perchance to show his lore designed , 

For Eustace much had pored 
Upon a huge romantic tome, 

In the hall window of his home, 

Imprinted at the antique dome 90 

Of Caxton, or De Worde 
Therefore he spoke, — but spoke m vain, 

For Marmion answer’d nought again 

V 

Now sudden, distant trumpets shrill, 

In notes prolong’d by wood and hill, 

Were heard to echo far , 

Each ready archer grasp’d his bow, 

But by the flounsh soon they know, 

They breathed no point of war 
Yet cautious, as in foeman’s land, 100 

Lord Maimion’s order speeds the band, 

Some opener ground to gam , 

And scarce a furlong had they rode, 

When thinner trees, receding, skew’d 
A little woodland plain 
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Just m that advantageous glade, 

The halting uoop a line had made, 

As forth from the opposing shade 
Issued a gallant tram 

VI 

First came the trumpets, at whose clang i lo 

So late the forest echoes rang , 

On piancing steeds they forv\aid pressM, 

With scat let mantle, a^ure \est, 

Each at his tiump a banner vvoie, 

Which Scotland's royal scutcheon boie 
Heialds and piusuivants, by name 
Bute Islay, Maichmount, Rothsay, came, 

In painted tabaids, proudly showing 
Gules, Argent, Or, and Azuie glowing, 

Attendant on a King-at-aims, 120 

Whose hand the armorial tiiincheon held, 

That feudal strife had often quell'd, 

When wildest its alarms 

VII 

He was a man of middle age ; 

In aspect manl>, grave,, and sage, 

As on King’s eriand come, 

But in the glances of his eye, 

A penetiatmg, keen, and sly 
Expression found its home , 

The flash of that satiric rage, 130 

Which, bursting on the early stage, 

Bianded the vices of the age, 

And broke the keys of Rome 
On milk-white palfrey foith he paced, 

His cap of maintenance was graced 
With the pioud heron -plume 
From his steed's shoulder, loin, and breast, 

Silk housings swept the giound. 

With Scotland's aims, device, and ciest, 

Embioider'd round and round 140 

The double tressuie might you see, 

Fust by Achaius boine, 

The thistle and the fleui-de-Iis, 

And gallant unicorn. 
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So bright the King’s armoiial coat 
That scaice the dazzled eye could note, 

In living colours, blazon’d brave, 

The Lion, which Ins title gave , 

A tram, which well beseem’d his state, 

But all unarm’d, aiound him wait 150 

Still is thy name m high account. 

And still thy verse has chaims, 

Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 

Lord Lion Kmg-at-aims * 

VIII 

Down from his horse did Marmion spiing, 

Soon as he saw the Lion-Kmg, 

Tor well the stately Baron knew 
To him such courtesy was due, 

Whom royal James himself had crown’d, 

And on his temples placed the round 160 

Of Scotland’s ancient diadem 
And wet his biow with hallow’d wmc, 

And on his finger given to shine 
The emblematic gem 
Their mutual greetings duly made, 

The Lion thus his message said — 

“ Though Scotland’s King hath deeply swore 
Ne’ei to knit faith with Henry moie, 

And strictly hath foibid resort 

From England to his royal court , 170 

Yet, for he knows Loid Marmion’s name, 

And honours much his warlike fame, 

My liege hath deem’d it shame, and lack 
Of courtesy, to turn him back , 

And, by his older, I, your guide, 

IVIust lodging fit and fair provide, 

Till finds King James meet time to see 
The flowei of English chivaliy” 

IX 

Though inly chafed at this delay, 

Lord Marmion bears it as he may 180 

The Palmer, his mysteiious guide, 

Beholding thus his place supplied, 

N 
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Sought to jjake leave in vain 
Stiict was the Lion-King’s command, 

That none, who lode in Marmion’s band, 

Should sevei fiom the train 
“England has heie enow of spies 
In Lady HeioiVs witching eyes ” 

To Maichmount thus, apait, he said, 

But fair pietext to Marmion made igo 

The right hand path they now decline, 

And tiace against the stieam the Tyne 


X 

At length up that wild dale they wind, 

Wheie Cnchtoun Castle ciowns the bank, 

For theie the Lion’s caie assign’d 
A lodging meet for Maimion’s rank 
That Castle rises on the steep 
Of the gieen vale of Tyne 
And far beneath, wheie slow they creep, 

F lom pool to eddy, daik and deep, 200 

Wheie aldeis moist, and willows weep, 

You hear her sti earns lepine 
The towers m diffeient ages lose, 

Their various aichitectuie shows 
The buildeis’ various hands , 

A mighty mass, that could oppose, 

When deadliest hatied filed its foes, 

The vengeful Douglas bands 

XI 

Cnchtoun * though now thy miry court 
But pens the lazy steer and sheep, 210 

Thy turicts rude, and totter’d Keep, 

Have been the minstiers loved lesort 
Oft have I tiaced, within th> foil, 

Of mouldeimg shields the mystic sense, 
Scutcheons of honour, or pietence, 

Quarter’d m old armorial soit, 

Remains of lude magnificence 
N or wholly yet had time defaced 
Thy lordly gaileiy fan , 

Nor yet the stony cord unbraced, 


220 
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Whose twisted knots, with roses la^ed, 

Adorn thy luin’d staii 
Still rises unimpaired below, 

The court-yaides graceful portico, 

Above Its coinice, row and low 
Of fair hewn facets iichly show 
Their pointed diamond form, 

Though there but houseless cattle go, 

To shield them from the storm 
And, shuddering, still may we explore, 230 

Wheie oft whilom weie captives pent. 

The darkness of thy Massy Moie, 

Or, from thy grass-grown battlement, 

May trace, in undulating line, 

The sluggish mazes of the Tyne. 

XII 

Another aspect Crichtoun showed, 

As through its portal Maimion rode, 

But yet ^twas melancholy state 
Received him at the outer gate ; 

For none were in the Castle then, 240 

But women, boys, or aged men. 

With eyes scarce dried, the soi rowing dame, 

To welcome noble Marmion, came , 

Her son, a stripling twelve years old. 

Proffer'd the Baron's lein to hold , 

For each man that could draw a sword 
Had maich’d that morning with their lord, 

Earl Adam Hepburn, — ^he who died 

On Flodden, by his sovereign's side 

Long may his Lady look in vain ’ 250 

She ne'er shall see his gallant tram 

Come sweeping back through Crichtoun-Dean 

'T was a brave race, before the name 

Of hated Bothwell stain'd their fame. 

XIII 

And here two days did Marmion rest, 

With every rite that honour claims, 

Attended as the King's own guest — 

Such the command of Royal James, 
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Who marshgjrd then his land^s array, 

Upon the Bdiough-mooi that lay 260 

Pei chance he would not foeman^s eye 
Upon his gatheiing host should pry, 

Till full piepaied was e\ery band 
To march against the English land 
Here while they dwelt, did Lindesay s wit 
Oft cheei the BaioiVs moodiei fit, 

And, in his turn, he knew to piize 

Loid Maimion’s poweiful mind, and wise,— 

Train’d m the lore of Rome and Greece, 

And policies of war and peace 270 

XIV 

It chanced, as fell the second night, 

That on the battlements the> walk’d 
And, by the slowly fading light, 

Of vaiying topics talked, 

And, unaware, the Heiald-bard 

Said, Maimion might his toil have spared, 

In tiavelling so fai , 

Foi that a mess^ "^er from heaven 
In vain to James had counsel given 
Against the English war , 2S0 

And, closer question’d, thus he told 
A tale, which chionicles of old 
In Scottish story have enioll’d — 

XV 

S/J^ DAVID L/x\'DESAy*S TALE 

“ Of all the palaces so fan. 

Built foi the loyal dwelling, 

In Scotland, far beyond compaie 
Linlithgow is excelling , 

And 111 Its paik in jovial June, 

How sweet the nieiiy linnet’s tune, 

How blithe the blackbird’s lay* 290 

The wild-buck bells fiom feiny biake, 

The coot dives meiry on the lake, 

The saddest heart might pleasuie take 
To see all nature gay. 
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But June is to oiii soveieign deal 
The heaviest month in all the year - 
Too well his cause of grief you know, 
June saw his fathei’s oveithiow 
Woe to the traitors, who could bring 
The pimcely boy against his King’ 
Still in his conscience bums the sting 
In offices as stiict as Lent, 

King James's June is evei spent. 


XVI 

^WVhen last this luthful month was come 
And m Linlithgow's holy dome 
The King, as wont, was piaymg, 

While, foi his loyal fathei's soul, 

The chanteis sung, the bells did toll. 

The Bishop mass was saying -- 
Foi now the yeai brought round again 
The day the luckless king was slam — 

In Kathaiine's aisle the Monaich knelt, 
With sackcloth-shut, and non belt, 

And eyes with soriow sti earning, 
Around him in their stalls of state. 

The Thistle's Knight-Companions sate, 
Then banneis o'er them beaming 
I too was there, and, sooth to tell, 
Bedeafen'd with the jangling knell. 

Was watching where the sunbeams fell, 
Through the stain'd casement gleaming , 
But, while I maiked what next befell, 

It seem'd as I weie dreaming 
Stepp'd from the crowd a ghostly wight, 

In aziiie gown, with cincture white, 

His forehead bald, his head was baie, 

Down hung at length his yellow hair 
Now, mock me not, when, good my Loid, 

I pledge to you my knightly woid, 

That, when I saw his placid giace, 

His simple majesty of face, 

His solemn bearing, and his pace 
So stately gliding on, — 
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Seem’d to me ne’ei did limner paint 
So just an iniage of the Saint, 

Who piopp’d the Vngin m hei faint, — 

The loved Apostle John I 

XVII 

“ He stepp’d befoie the Monaich’s chan, 

And stood with lustic plainness there, 

And little reverence made , 340 

Nor head, noi bod>, bow’d nor bent, 

But on the desk his aim he leant, 

And words like these he said, 

In a low voice, but nevei tone 

So thrill’d through vein, and neive, and bone — 

‘ My mother sent me fiom afar, 

Sir King, to wain thee not to wai, — 

Woe waits on thine an ay, 

If war thou wilt, of woman fair, 

Hei witching wiles and wanton snare, 350 

James Stuart, doubly warn’d, bewaie 
God keep thee as he may ’ ’ 

The wondering Monaich seem’d to seek 
Foi answer, and found none, 

And when he raised his head to speak, 

The monitoi was gone 
The Maishal and mjself had cast 
To stop him as he outwaid pass’d, 

But, hghtei than the whiilwmd’s blast, 

He vanish’d from our eyes, 360 

Like sunbeam on the billow cast. 

That glances but, and dies ” 

XVIII 

While Lmdesay told his maivel strange, 

The twilight was so pale, 

He maik’d not Marmion’s colour change, 

While listening to the tale , 

But, after a suspended pause. 

The Baron spoke — ‘‘Of Nature’s laws 
So strong I held the force, 

That nevei supei human cause 370 

Could e’er contiol then couise. 
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And, three days since, had judged youi aim 
Was but to make youi guest yoiii fame 
But I have seen, since past the Tweed, 

What much has changed my sceptic cieed, 
And made me ciedit aught " — He staid, 

And seem’d to wish his words unsaid 
But, by that stiong emotion press’d, 

Which prompts us to unload oui breast, 

Even when discovery’s pain. 

To Lindesay did at length unfold 
The tale his village host had told, 

At Giffoid, to his tiain 
Nought of the Palmer says he theie. 

And nought of Constance, or of Claie, 

The thoughts, which broke his sleep, he seems 
To mention but as feverish dreams 

XIX 

In vain,” said he, “ to rest I spiead 
My burning limbs, and couch’d my head 
Fantastic thoughts retuin’d, 

And, by their wild dominion led, 

My heait within me bum’d 
So soie was the deliuous goad, 

I took my steed, and foith I lode. 

And, as the moon shone blight and cold, 

Soon reach’d the camp upon the wold 
The southern entiance I pass’d thiough, 

And halted, and my bugle blew 
Methought an answer met my eai, — 

Yet was the blast so low and diear, 

So hollow, and so faintly blown, 

It might be echo of my own 

XX 

“ Thus judging, for a little space 
I listen’d, ere I left the place , 

But scaice could tiust my eyes, 

Noi yet can think they served me tiue 
When sudden m the ring I view, 

In form distinct of shape and hue 
A mounted champion use 
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I ’ve fought, Loid-Lion, many a day, 410 

In single fighT, and mix^d aftiay, 

And evei, I myself may say, 

Have borne me as a knight, 

But when this unexpected toe 
Seem'd starting fiom the gulf below,— 

I care not though the liiith I show, — 

I trembled with afi light, 

And as I placed m icst my spcai, 

My hand so shook toi \ci> fcai, 

I scaice could couch it light 420 


XXI 

Why need my tongue the issue tell ? 

We ran oui couise, — my chaiger fell, — 

What could he 'gainst the shock of hell ? — 

I loll’d upon the plain 
High o’er my head, with threatening hand, 

The spectie shook his naked biand, — 

Yet did the woist remain 
My dazzled eyes I upward cast, — 

Not opening hell itself could blast 
Their sight, like what I saw ’ 430 

Full on his face the moonbeam stiook,- 
A face could never be mistook f 
I knew the stem vindictive look, 

And held my breath for awe 
I saw the face of one who, fled 
To foreign climes, has long been dead, — 

I well believe the last , 

Foi ne’ei, from vizor raised, did staie 
A human warrior, with a glaie 
So giimly and so ghast 440 

Thrice o'er my head he shook the blade ; 

But when to good Saint Geoige I piay'd, 

(The first time e’er I ask'd his aid,) 

He plunged it m the sheath , 

And, on Ins couiser mounting light, 

He seem’d to vanish fiom my sight 
The moonbeam droop'd, and deepest night 
Sunk down upon the heath 
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’Tweie long to tell what cause I have 
To know his face, that met me tfteie, 
Call’d by his hatied fiom the giave, 

To cumber iippei air 
Dead oi alive, good cause had Le 
To be my mortal enemy” 

XXII 

Marvell’d Sir David of the Mount , 

Then, leam’d in stoiy, ^gan lecount 
Such chance had happ’d of old, 

When once, neai Norham, theie did fight, 

A spectre fell of fiendish might. 

In likeness of a Scottish knight, 

With Biian Bulmer bold, 

And train’d him nigh to disallow 
The aid of his baptismal vow 
“ And such a phantom, too, ’tis said, 

With Highland bioadsword, taige, and pLud 
And fingers red with gore, 

Is seen in Rothiemurcus glade, 

Or where the sable pine-trees shade 
Dark Toniantoul, and Auchnaslaid, 
Dromouchty, oi Glenmore 
And yet, whate’er such legends say. 

Of warlike demon, ghost, or fay, 

On mountain, moor, or plain, 

Spotless in faith, in bosom bold, 

True son of chivalry should hold, 

These midnight teirors vain , 

For seldom have such spirits power 
To harm, save in the evil hour, 

When guilt we meditate within, 

Or harboui unrepented sin ” — 

Lord Marmion turn’d linn half aside. 

And twice to clear his voice he tried, 

Then press’d Sir David’s hand, — 

But nought, at length, in answei said , 

And here their faithei converse staid, 

Eacn 01 del mg that liis hand 
Should bowne them with the using day, 

To Scotland’s camp to take then way, — 
Such was the King’s command 
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Early they took Dun-Edm’s load, 490 

And I could trace each step they ti ode 
Hill, brook, noi dell, noi rock, noi stone, 

Lies on the path to me unknown 
Much might it boast of stoned loic, 

But, passing such digression o’ei, 

Suffice it that the route was laid 
Across the fuizy hills of Braid 
They pass’d the glen and scanty rill, 

And climb’d the opposing bank, until 

They gain’d the top of Blackfoid Hill. 500 

XXIV. 

Blackford' on whose uncultured bieast, 

Among the broom, and thorn, and whin, 

A truant-boy, I sought the nest, 

Or listed, as I lay at rest. 

While rose, on breezes thin, 

The murmur of the city crowd, 

And, from his steeple jangling loud, 

Saint Giles’s mingling dm 
Now, from the summit to the plain, 

Waves all the hill with yellow giain , 510 

And o’ei the landscape as I look, 

Nought do I see unchanged remain, 

Save the rude cliffs and chiming biook. 

To me they make a heavy moan. 

Of early fiiendships past and gone. 

XXV 

But different far the change has been, 

Since Marmion, fiom the crown 
Of Blackford, saw that martial scene 
Upon the bent so brown 

Thousand pavilions, white as snow, 520 

Spread all the Borough-moor below, 

Upland, and dale, and down — 

A thousand did I say ^ I ween, 

Thousands on thousands theie weie seen, 
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That chequer’d all the heath between 
The stieamlet and the town, 

In crossing ranks extending fai, 
Forming a camp iriegular, 

Oft giving way, wheie still theie stood 
Some relics of the old oak wood, 

That daikly huge did inteivene, 

And tamed the glaring white with gieen 
In these extended lines there lay 
A maitiai kingdom’s vast airay 


XXVI 

For from Hebudes, dark with lam, 

To eastern Lodon’s feitile plain, 

And from the southern Redswiie edge, 

To faithest Rosse’s locky ledge, 

From west to east, fiom south to noith, 
Scotland sent all her warriois foith 
Marmion might heai the mingled hum 
Of myriads up the mountain come , 

The horses’ tramp, and tingling clank, 

Where chiefs leview’d their vassal rank, 

And charger’s shrilling neigh , 

And see the shifting lines advance, 

While frequent flash’d, from shield and lance, 
The sun’s reflected ray 


XXVII 

Thin curling in the morning air, 

The wreaths of failing smoke declaie 
To embers now the biands decay’d, 

Wheie the night-watch then fires had made 
They saw, slow rolling on the plain, 

Full many a baggage-cart and wain, 

And dire artillery’s clumsy car, 

By sluggish oxen tugg’d to war , 

And there were Borthwick’s Sisters Seven, 
And culverms which France had given 
Ill-omen’d gift ’ the guns remain 
The conqueior’s spoil on Flodden plain. 
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Noi maik’d they less, vhcie in the an 
A thousand sticameis flaunted fan , 

Vaiious in shape, device, and hue, 

Gicen, sanguine, pin pie, icd, and blue, 

Bioad, naiiow, swallow-tail’d, and squaic, 

Scioll, pennon, pensil, bandiol, thcic 
O’ei the pavilions flew 
Highest and midmost, was dcscued 
The loyal banner floating wide, 

Ihe staff, a pine-tiee, stiong and stiaight, 570 
Pitch’d deeply in a massive stone, 

Which still in memory is shown, 

Yet bent beneath the standai cl’s weight 
Whene'er the western wind uni oil’d, 

With toil, the huge and cumbious fold, 

And gave to view the dazzling held, 

Whei e in proud Scotland’s royal shield, 

The ruddy lion ramp’d m gold. 

XXIX. 

Loid Maimion view’d the landscape bught, — 

He view’d it with a chief’s delight,— 580 

Until within him burn’d his heait, 

And lightning fiom his eye did pait, 

As on the battle-day , 

Such glance did falcon nevei dart. 

When stooping on his piey 
“ Oh ^ well, Lord-Lion, hast thou said. 

Thy King from warfaie to dissuade 
Were but a vain essay. 

For, by St George, were that host mine. 

Not powei infernal nor divine, 590 

Should once to peace my soul incline. 

Till I had dimm’d their ai mom’s shine 
In gloiious battle-fiay * ” 

Answer’d the Baid, of milder mood 
** Fair is the sight, — and yet ’tweie good. 

That kings would think withal, 

When peace and wealth then land has bless’d, 

’Tis better to sit still at rest, 

Than rise, pei chance to fall ” 
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XXX 

Still on the spot Lord Maimion stay cl, 600 

For faiier scene he ne’ci survey’d, 

When sated with the inaitul show 
That peopled all the plain below, 

The wandering eye could o’ci it go, 

And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red , 

For on the smoke- wreaths, huge and slow, 

That lound her sable turrets How, 

The morning beams were shed, 

And tinged them with a lustie proud, 610 

Like that which streaks a thuiidei -cloud 
Such dusky giandeur clothed the height, 

Where the huge Castle holds its state, 

And all the steep slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close and high, 

Mine own romantic town ’ 

But north waid far, with puiei blaze, 

On Ochil mountains fell the lays, 

And as each heathy top they kissed, 620 

It gleam’d a purple amethyst 
Yondei the shores of Fife you saw , 

Here Pieston-Bay and Bei wick- Law 
And, bioad between them loll’d, 

The gallant Frith the eye might note, 

Whose islands on its bosom Ih-jat, 

Like emeralds chased m gold 
Fitz-Eustace’ heait felt closely pent , 

As if to give his laptiue vent, 

The spill he to his chaigei lent, 650 

And laised his biidle hand, 

And, making demi- volte in an, 

Cried, ‘‘Where’s the cowaid that would not clue 
To light foi such a land ’ ” 

The Lmclesay smiled his joy to see , 

Noi IMarmion’s fiown lepiess’d his glee 

XXXI 

Thus while they look’d, a flouiish proud, 

Wheie mingled tiuinp, and clarion loud, 
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And fife, arid kettle-drum, 

And sackbut deep, and psaltery, 6 to 

And war -pipe with discordant cry, 

And cymbal clattering to the sky, 

Making wild music bold and high, 

Did up the mountain come ; 

The whilst the bells, with distant chime, 

Merrily tolFd the hour of prime, 

And thus the Lindesay spoke 
‘‘Thus clamour still the wai -notes when 
The king to mass his way has ta’en, 

Or to St Kathaime’s of Sienne, 650 

Or Chapel of Saint Roeque 
To you they speak of martial fame, 

But me lemmd of peaceful game, 

When blither was then cheei, 

Thrilling in Falkland- woods the air, 

In signal none his steed should spare, 

But stiive which foiemost might repair 
To the downfall of the deer 

XXXII 

“ Nor less,” he said,— “when looking forth, 

I view yon Empress of the North 660 

Sit on hei hilly tin one, 

Her palace’s impeual bowers, 

Her castle, pi oof to hostile powers, 

Her stately halls and holy tovveis — 

Nor less,” he said, “ I moan. 

To think what woe mischance may bring, 

And how these merry bells may ring 
The death-dirge of oui gallant King , 

Oi with the larum call 

The burghers forth to watch and ward, 670 

’Gainst southern sack and fires to guard 
Dun-Edin’s leaguei’d wall 
But not for my presaging thought, 

Dream conquest sure, 01 cheaply bought ’ 

Loid Marmion, I say nay 
God IS the guider of the field, 

He breaks the champion’s spear and shield,— 

But thou thyself shalt say, 
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When joins yon host in deadly stowre, 

That England’s dames must weep fti bower 6O0 
Her monks the death-mass sing , 

Foi never saw’st thou such a powci 
Led on by such a King — 

And now, down winding to the plain, 

1 he bairieis of the camp they gain, 

And there they made a stay 
There stays the Minstrel, till he fling 
His hand o’er every Border string, 

And fit his harp the pomp to sing, 

Of Scotland’s ancient Court and King, 690 

In the succeeding lay. 
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INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE TO CANTO IV 

I -12 yames Skene . the voluntary hand “ In his pursuit 
of his Geiman studies Scott acquired (in 1796) a very important 
assistant in Mi Skene of Riibislaw, in Aberdeenshiie Their 
fondness for the same hteiatuie, with Scott’s eagerness to piofit 
by his new acquaintance’s superior attainment in it, opened an 
intei course which general smnlaiity of tastes, and, I ventuie to 
add, in many of the most important featuies of chaiactei, soon 
ripened into the familiaiily of a tender friendship Among the 
common tastes which served to knit these friends together was 
their love of hoisemanship, in which, as m all other manly 
exercises, Skene highly excelled , and the fears of a Fiench 
invasion becoming eveiy day more seiious, their thoughts were 
tinned with coiiesponding zeal to the project of o?gamzing a 
force of mounted volunteers in Scotland ‘ The London Light 
Iloise had set the example,’ says Mr Skene, ‘but in tiuth it 
was to Scott’s ardoui that this force m the North owed its 
origin The pait of quartermaster was propel ly selected for 
him, that he might be spared the lOugh usage of the ranks ; but, 
notwithstanding his infiimity, he had a remarkably fiim seat on 
horseback, and in all situations a fearless one No fatigue ever 
seemed too much for him, and his zeal and animation served to 
sustain the enthusiasm of the whole corps, while his ready mot 
a lire kept up, in all, a degiee of good-humour and lelish for 
the service, without which the toil and pnvations of long daily 
drills would not easily have been submitted to by such a body 
of gentlemen At every inteival of exeicise, the order “ Sit at 
ease ” was the signal for the quarleimastei to lead the squadron to 
meiiiment, evei'y eye was intuitively turned on “Eail Waltei,” 
as he was familiarly called by his associates of that date, and 
ins ready joke seldom failed to laise the leady laugh He took 
his fiiil share in all the labours and duties of the corps , had the 
highest pride in its progiess and prolicicncy, and was such a 
o 
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trooper himself as only a very powerful frame of body, and the 
warmest zeal in trie cause, could have enabled any one to be. 
But his habitual good-humour was the great charm, and at the 
daily mess (for we all dined together when in quarters) that 
reigned supreme. ^ ” — Lockhart. 

3-4 Motley^ s the only -wear. See the speech of Jaques in 
As You Like It., act II. sc. vii. 

40 Forsake the banks of Tweed. Scott used to go to his house 
at Edinburgh in the winter. See In trod. Ep. V. 28, u. 

42 Fack. ‘Drifting clouds.’ Cf. III. xxii. 395. 

43-46 For Mr. Skene’s visits to Scott at Ashestiel, see 1 . 
156-172, and n. 

78 Fdls. ‘ Bare hills. ’ 

loi Kirn. “A farmer’s Z’fm or — L ockhart. 

122-55 Lamented Forbes. “ Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, 
Baronet ; unequalled, perhaps, in the degree of individual affec- 
tion entertained for him by his friends, as well as in the general 
respect and esteem of Scotland at large. His Life of Beattie, 
whom he befriended and patronised in life, as well* as celebrated 
after his decease, was not long published, before the benevolent 
and affectionate biographer was called to follow the subject of 
his narrative.” ( 1 . 133-35*) ‘‘This melancholy event very 
shortly succeeded the marriage of the friend, to whom this 
introduction is addressed, with one of Sir William’s daughters.”' 
— Sc. n. Cf. Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, p. 10. 

156-172 Our summer tvalks, %iQ,. Mr. Skene “ seldom failed 
to spend a part of the summer and autumn at Ashestiel, as long 
as Scott remained there, and during these visits they often gave 
a wider scope to their expeditions. ‘Indeed,’ says Mr. Skene, 

‘ there are few scenes at all celebrated either in the history, tradi- 
tion, or romance of the Border counties which we did not explore 
together in the course of our rambles. We traversed the entire 
vales of the Yarrow and Ettrick, with all their sweet tributary 
glens, and never failed to find a hearty welcome from the 
farmers at whose houses we stopped, either for dinner or for the 
night. Pie was their chief magistrate, extremely popular in 
that official capacity, and nothing could be more gratifying than 
the frank and hearty reception which everywhere greeted our 
arrival, however unexpected. The exhilarating air of the 
mountains, and the healthy exercise of the day, secured our 
relishing homely fare ; and we found inexhaustible entertainment 
in the varied display of character which the affability of the 
Sheriff drew forth on all occasions in genuine breadth and 
purity. The beauty of the scenery gave full employment to my 
pencil, with the free and frequent exercise of which he never 
seemed to feel impatient He was at all times ready and willing 
to alight when any object attracted my notice, and used to seat 
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himself beside me on the brae to con over some ballad appio- 
priate to the occasion, or narrate the tiadltion of the glen — 
sometimes, peihaps, to note a passing idea in his pochet book, 
but this was lare, for in geneial he lelied with confidence on the 
gieat stoiehouse of his memoiy And much amusement we 
had, as you may suppose, in talking over the different incidents, 
conveisations, and traits of manneis that had occuried at the 
last hospitable fiieside where we had mingled with the natives 
Thus the minutes glided away until my sketch was complete, 
and then we mounted again with fresh alaciity ’ — Lockhart 
One of their earliest expeditions was to Loch Skene See 
Intiod Ep II 238-63, and n 

172 Ttrante the White One of the most famous of the old 
lomances, composed in Poitugal befoie 1460 When Don 
Quixote’s books of chivalry are being examined, the puest says, 
“Is Ttrante the White theie? Give me him beie, neighbour, 
for I make account I have found in him a tieasuie of delight and 
a mine of entertainment ” — Don Qznxote, I vi (See licknor, 
Spanish Liteiatme, I p 346 , and Dunlop, Histoiy of Fiction, 
chap V ) 

174 Camp “Camp was at this time the constant parlour 
dog He veiy handsome, very intelligent, and naturally 
very fierce, but gentle as a lamb among the childien Scott 
always talked to Camp as if he imdei stood what was said, and 
the animal certainly did compiehend not a little of it In 
particular it seemed as if he perfectly comprehended on all 
occasions that Ins master consideied him as a sensible and 
steady fiiend, the gieyhounds as volatile young cieatuies whose 
fieaks must be home with This favouiite began to droop early 
m 1808, and became incapable of accompanying Scott in hib 
rides, but he pieserved his affection and sagacity to the last 
At Ashestiel, as the seivant was laying the cloth for dinner, he 
would address the dog lying on his mat by the fiie, and say, 

‘ Camp, my good fellow, the Sheriff’s commg home by the foid, 
01 by the hill,’ and the sick animal would immediately bestir 
himself to welcome his mastei, going out at the back door or 
the fiont door, accoiding to the direction given, and advancing 
as far as he was able He died about January, 1809, and 
was buried in the little gaiden behind the house m Castle 
Stieet [in Edinburgh], immediately opposite to the wunclow at 
which Scott usually sat writing My wife (Scott’s daughter) tells 
me she lemembers the whole family standing m tears about the 
giave, as her father himself smoothed down the turf above Camp 
with the saddest expiesbion of face she had evei seen m him 
He had been engaged to dine abioad that day, but apologized on 
account of ‘ the death of a dear old fiiend , ’ and Mr Macdonald 
Buchanan was not at all surprised that he should have done so, 
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when it cime out nc’wt moimng that Camp was no more ’* — 
LOCKHI-KI 

The followiniT woitK, wiitten m his dniy aftei the nun of his 
foi tunes, leveii the sUenglh of Seott’s attichment to his clogs 
“I was to Iiave gone tlisio” t to his house at Abliotsfoid) 
“on SaUiulay in loy and piospciity to lecoive my fi lends My 
clogs will wait foi me 111 \aiii It is foolish, but the thoughts of 
paitmg fiom these' dumb eieitiues 3 me moved me moie than 
any of the pamfiil lefleetions I liave put down Pool things, I 
must get them kind niasteis’ There may be jet those who, 
loving me, may love my dog because it has been mine I must 
end these gloomy foicbodings, 01 I shall lose the tone of mind 
with which men should meet distiess I feel my dogs’ feet on 
my knees I heai them whining and seeking me everywhere 
This IS nonsense, but il is what they would do could they know- 
how things may be ” — LociviiARr 
Laverock ‘Laik’ 

181-2 Not Aitei hv d, &c See Ariel’s song, “Where the bee 
sucks,” Tmpt.stf aci V sc 1 , \\ Inch concludes thus — 
“Meiuly, meiiily shall I live now, 

Undei the blossom that hangs on the hough ” 

191-3 He tvliose abstnee ive deploie “ Cohn Mackenzie, Esq , 
of Poitmoie, one of the Pimcipal Cleiks of Session at Edin- 
burgh, and through life an intimate fuend of Sir Walter Scott ” 
— Black’s Edit of Marmion 

194 Deal loved R “ Sir William Rae of St Catharine’s, 

Bart , subsequently Lord Advocate of Scotland, was a distin- 
guished membei of the volunteer coips to which Sn Walter 
Scott belonged, and he, the poet, hli Skene, Mr Mackenzie, 
and a few othei friends had foimcd themselves into a little scmi- 
military club, the meetings of which weie held at their family 
supper-tables m rotation.” — Black’s Edit 

195-7 One whose name I may not my “The gentleman 
whose name the poet ‘might not say’ was the late Sn William 
Foibes of Pitsligo, Bart , son of the author of the Life of 
Btattie, and biother-in law of Mr Skene, thiougli life an inti 
mate, and latteily a geneioiis, fiicnd of Sir Walter Scott, died 
24th Octobei, 1828 ’’—Biack’s Edit 
196 Mtviosds ttndci tice, z e„ the sensitive plant 
202 Buxom Cf III iv 78, n 

204-5 horse, &c Scott was a fearless horseman, 

and as fond of his hoiscs as of Ins dogs ‘The hi othei of 
Mungo Pailc lemamed m Scott’s neighboiuhood foi many years, 
and was frequently his companion in his mountain 1 ides Though 
a man of the most dauntless tempei ament, he was often alarmed 
at Scott’s leckless hoisemanship ‘The clt’il’s in ye, Sheira,’ 
he would say, ‘ye’ll nevei haft till they bung you luine with 
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youi feci foremost ’ , Eefoie beginning his desb-woik m the 
morning, Scott unifoimly visited his favoimt# steed, and neiihei 
Captain nor Lieutenant, nor the Lieutenant’s successoi, Biown 
Adam (so called aftei one of the heioes of the Minstielsy), 
liked to be fed except by him The lattei chargei was indeed 
altogethei intractable in other hands, though m his the most 
submissive of faithtul allies The moment he was biidled and 
saddled, it was the custom to open the stable door as a signal 
that his mastei expected him, when he immediately tiotted to 
the side of the Heaping-on stone,’ of which Scott from his 
lameness found it convenient to make use, and stood there, 
silent and motionless as a rock, until he was fairly in his seat, 
after which he displayed his joy by neighing tiiumj^hantly 
thioiigh a brilliant succession of cm votings Brown Adam 

never suffeied himself to be backed but by his master He 
bloke, I believe, one groom’s arm, and anothei’s leg, in the 
rash attempt to tamper with his dignity ” — Lockhart 
206 Mad Tom See Zear, act III sc iv — Edgar 
{io(^ ) “ Pool Tom who hath had ihiee suits to his back, 

six shuts to his body, horse io )uie^ and weapon to ” 


CANTO IV 

Introduction — I In Canto IV we continue to accompany 
Mai mion towards the Scottish court, till we reach with him the 
barriers of the camp which James has foimed outside Edinbiiigh 
The canto to some extent explains Canto III In Canto III 
we saw Maimion iide out in the night to the Pictish camp, but 
what happened there we weie not told Now, in IV xix -xxi , 
w^e have Marmion’s account of his dieadful encountei with his 
ghostly foe We must remembei, howevei, that we only get at 
what Marmzon knew Much that is mysterious has happened 
dm mg the night spent at the Scotch hostel (see IV 1 ), and the 
full explanation is not given till VI vii viii 

II We are reading what is not merely the story of Marmion, 
but also “ a tale of Elodden Field ” So fai (Cantos I -III ) w^e 
have, It is true, been chiefly busy with Maimion and his adxen- 
tmes , but now, in Canto IV , we aie called to watch James IV ’s 
wailike pieparations against England We see that all Scotland 
IS in aims (see, , st xn ), and that James is determined to fight 
(See st xiv ) Then w^e stand foi a moment looking down upon 
beautiful Edmbuigh and the Scottish aimy encamped outside 
(st XXV ~xx\ ), and as the canto closes we ride with Maimion 
into the camp itself N B The canto is called “ The Camp,” 
but the full description of the Scottish camp is given in V 1 -v 

III Moie of the life of feudal times is told us in this canto 
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(a) The impoitance of herakliy in those times is seen m the 
honour shown to STi David Lindesay, the Lion King at-Aims 
(See St VI -viii , &c ) Foi heralds and heialdiy, see I vi. 
82-87, n 

{i>) The supeistitions of those dajs, of which we heard much 
m Canto III , aie still fiiithei illustialcd by Sii David Lmdesay’s 
tale (st XV -xvii ), and Maimion’s stoiy (St xi\ ) 

I 9-26 Co 7 ntl(imt was luafd, S^c Maimion’s followers, 
who know nothing of their master’s midnight iidc, are sui prised 
to find his chargei 111 sad plight But this is not all foi the 
hoise of Blount, hlaimion’s second squire, has evidently also 
been ridden duiing the night, and armoiu has been removed 
The explanation of the mystery is not given till VI vin The 
truth IS, that the Palmei (2 e the disguised De Wilton), seeing 
Maimion go out aimed, has borrowed horse and armour fiom 
his sleeping followers, and sallied out to meet him 

Kahd ‘Scolded’ 

31 Fnar ^22^/2 = ‘Will-o’ -the- Wisp ’ “This peisonage is a 
sti oiling demon, or espfit follet, who once upon a time got 
admittance into a monasteiy as a scullion, and played the monks 
many pranks He was also a sort of Robin Goodfellow, and 
Jack-0 -Lanthein It is m allusion to this mischievous demon 
that Milton’s clown speaks — 

“ * She was pinched, and pulled, she said, 

And he by Fiiar^s laut/u) n led ’ ” — Sc n 

II 32,33 Fih- Eustace unde) stood, tc Fitz-Lustace is 

not surpiised to hear that ‘Bcvis lies dying m his stall,’ 
for, when Maimiou letuined fiom his mystciious ude, he 
saw that the charger had had a fall But he does not know 
what happened to Marraion at the Pictish camp What did 
happen there Maimion will tell us in st xi\ ~\xi But we 
shall see fiom these stanras that Maimion himself has no suspicion 
of the truth — no idea that the Palmer is his deadliest enemy, 
and the cause of all these mysteiious events 

Note the contrast between the two squires Fitz- Eustace, the 
model of what a squue ought to be, no less courteous, intelligent, 
and accomplished, than biave and devoted to his lord, Blount, 
equally brave and devoted, but slow-witted and rough-spoken 
The contrast is woiked out in the succeeding cantos, eg 
V xxix “xxxii , VI xxvu xxvui Scott IS fond of such con- 
trasts Cf Blount and Raleigh See Kemlworth 

34 = ‘lamentations,* ‘complaints’ Cf ® plain’d,’ 

HI XU 188 

41 Attention cold Marmion is plunged m thought about his 
strange iide, and anxious to prevent its being discovered by his 
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tiam This piobably accounts for his reception of Eustace^s 
news, which might otherwise have given hin* a suspicion of the 
tiuth 

44 Clarions ‘ Trumpets * (G 1 ) 

III 52, 53 To conjmez, spirit = to force it, by magical charms, 
to obey one's will Blount hopes the Scottish demons will soon 
be driven away, but he threatens them with the attack, not of a 
magician, but of the English army 

59 Giameicy Cf I xxv 421, n 

60 And tf See VI xiv 412, n 

IV 69 Jffnmbie Saltonn See map 

88 Romantic tome—'' volume of romance ’ 

go jDome ‘ PI ouse,’ ‘abode ’ Cf II xii 217 (G 1 II) 

91 Caxton, the first English printer, leaint his ait m Geimany, 
and afterwards brought the printing pi ess to England, piobably 
between A D 1471 and 1477 Wynkyn de Woide came horn 
Germany with Caxton, remained with him all his life, and 
succeeded him at his death. 

V 99 They breathed^ &c ^ t e the trumpets’ sound was not 
that which would piecede an enemy’s attack 

100-6 Yet cautious ^ &c This shows Marmion *a leader 
sage’ in war They are in ‘foeman’s land,’ so he moves them 
lapidly to an ‘advantageous glade ,’ i e 0^ tolerably open space, 
where they will be able to meet the enemy with best advantage, 
if the need arises 

VI 1 15 Scutcheon (Gl I) 

116-120 For heialds and their diess see especially I vi 
82-87 II > ^Iso I XI 151-52,0 {Heialds^ Pmsuimnts, Tabaids^ 
Gl I) 

1 1 9 Gules = ‘ red ’ (Gl ) , argent = ‘ silver , ’ ‘ yellow^ , ’ 

asuie=^h\uQ ’ In the language of heialdiy 

12,0 Km g- at arms See st vii 1240 

121 Titmchcon=i ^ shoit ‘baton’ (Gl ) 

VII 1 24-154 Sir David Lmdemy Loid Lion King aU 
arms Sii David Lindesay was not born till about 1490, and did 
not become Lion King-at-aims 01 Chief of the Heralds till about 
1529 Scott in this case, as elsewheie in the poem, is using his 
libeity as a poet, and alteiing the details of history to make his 
story moie picturesque Pie gams much by being able to intro- 
duce the well-known figuie of Lindesay (To justify Scott lead 
I, Kill 192, n ) “ Lindesay ’s appointment was one of peculiar 
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importance at this peiiocl, biingincf hmi into active life It was 
then customaiy to eijjaploy the Lion King in royal messages and 
embassies as a recognized olticnl ” (Cf note on heralds, I vi 
87 end ) But Sir David was moie than a gicat officei of state 
He IS “by geneial consent the most popiilai of the eiily Scottish 
poets ” The most lemaikable of bis pi eductions is his phy, 
entitled T/u Saty 7 e of the IJuet Estate^ (c 151.0 ) “Itspio- 
mment object was the letormation of abuses, by exposing the 
abuses that pi evaded both in Chinch and Stnte, the ignorance 
of the piiests, the gnevances of tithes and otlici cleiical exac- 
tions, the profligate lives of the pi elates, and the evils which 
abounded in the king’s ininoiity (/ 1 James V ’s), and encoiuaged 
him in idleness and vice by the induence of such attendants as 
Flattery, h alsehood, and Sensuality, usurping the places of Verity, 
Chastity, and Divine Coirection ’’ (Cf 1 130-133 ) Hiswiitmgs 
no doubt did much to bung about the Refoimation in Scotland 
by exposing the coiruption m the Chuich, though he himself 
never 1 enounced the Romish faith NB ^ The Mount' i). 150), 
with which Sir David’s name is always associated, is a conspic- 
uous hill near Cupar, m Fife, which gives the name to an estate 
hemheiited (Lmng’s Introduction to Lindesay's Wo 7 ls) 

135 Cap of maintenance, or cap of state, is of cumson velvet, 
doubled with ermine, and was foimerly esteemed a badge and 
symbol of high dignity, eg, worn by kings (Edmondston's 
HeiaUhy ) 

VII 138 Roust n^s Cf I vi 91, n (GI I ) 

14 1 -3 Tressui e flutn ^dt dts T h t /; es mi is a ki nd of boi dei 
or fianie on a shield, geneially double, and m the Scottish aims 
surrounded the lion, and was ornamented with /huts delis 
The flew -delis is geneially supposed to be the lily, or very 
neaily allied to it, or it may ~ ‘ Flower of Louis,’ being used 
from very eaily tunes in the royal aims of Fiance N B The 
lion, with double tressure and flen) dt Its, may be seen on the 
British Royal Standard of to-day, 01 on the floun { Ttemae, Gl ) 

142 Achaius IS said to have become king of the Scots in 7S7 
The old chroniclers declaie that he made alliance with Chaile- 
magne, and that, to pieseive thememoiyof this alliance, Chaile- 
magtie allowed him to place the doulde with the flem- 

de hs round the lion on the Scottish ai ms The same Achaius 
is also fabled to have founded the Oulei of the 'JhistlL (exiled 
also the Oidei of St Andiew), aftei a victoiy won, in conjunc 
tion with * Hungus, king of the Piets, ’ ovei an English king, on 
which occasion, “ being m the night time on then knees in piayer, 
the Scottish men beheld m heaven the crosse of St Andiew the 
Apostle, their pation, by viitue and encouragement of which 
sight, by breake of clay the next moining, they had the victoiy 
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over the king, then enemy” — (Bavinf’s ThLai7e of Honom* 
See also John Llslfy, quoted by Nicoi Ordas of Km^hi- 
hood^ 111 ) 

147 Blazodd Splendidly depicted on the coat of aims 

Cf I XI 165, n (G 1 I ) 

149 BestiuCd his befitted his dignity 

VIII 159-164 Whom loyal James gem “ The ofiice of 
heialds in feudal times being held of the utmost importance,” 
the King at-aims, then chief, leceued his office only aftei % 
very solemn ceremony In fact, it was the nnmiciy of a loyal 
coronation, except tint the anointing was made viiih wine in 
stead of oil In Scotland a namesake and kinsman of Sii David 
Lindesay, in 1592, “was ciowiied by king James with the 
ancient ciown of Scotland, which was used before the bcotUsh 
kings assumed a close crown, and, on occasion of the same 
solemnity, dined at the king’s table weaiing the crown It is 
probable that the coronation of Sir David was not less solemn 
So sacred was the herald's office that, m 1515, Loid Drummond 
was by Parliament declared guilty of treason, and his lands 
foi felted, because he had stiuck with his fist the Lion King at 
aims when he lepioved him for his follies Nor was he lestored, 
but at the Lion’s earnest solicitation ” (Sc n ) 

1 71 jfbr IS a coiij = * because ' 

IX 179 Chafed Cf III xwi'i 539, n 

181-83 The Palmer sought to tale lea^'c . When 
we have read VI vin we shall understand wdiy the Palmer is 
anxious to leave He feais that Ins pait in the events of the 
past night will be disco veied 

186 * separate ’ 

187 ‘ enough ’ Cf I xix 303 

187-88 England Lady I/uon . See V x 260-61 
and 279-80— 

“ O'ei James’s heait the courtieis say, 

Sir Hugh the Ileion’s wife held sway ” 

And thus the Scotch king — 

Admitted English fair, 

“ His inmost counsels still to share 

189 Maichmonnt One of the heialds (See I IE7 ) 

190 Fan puUxl , i e some plausible explanation of his stiict- 
ness, that Marmion might not lie offended 

X 194 Cnthloun Cadlc (See map ) 

202 Hti ‘Theuvei Tyne’s’ 

206-8 A mighty mass Douglas hands “The castle 
belonged oiiginally to the Chancelloi, Su William Cuchton, 
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nnd piolnbly o\^ed to him its fiist enlaigcment, as well as its 
being taken by tlic Till of Douglas, who impiUed to Cnchton s 
counsels tlie ckith of his picdectssoi, Eail William, lieheaded m 
Edinlniigh Castle, with hib luolhti, m 1440 ^ — be n 

XI 209-10 , Miiy court . sheip “It weie to be 
wished’* (says Scott) “the piopnetor would take a little pains 
to pieseive these splendid lemains of antiquity, which are at 
piesent used as a fold foi sheep, and wmteiing cattle , although 
pel haps theie arc veiy few nuns m Scotland which display so 
W'eli the style and beauty of ancient castle aichitecture Note 
heie Scott’s love of antiquity, and disgust at those who let 
ancient things pensh Cf his scoin of (i ) the destroyei of 
Edinburgh Cross {V \xv 709-X7), and (11 ) the stoimeis of 
Lichfield Caihedial (VI x\xvi 1094-98 ) We must never 
foiget that Scott lived “at a time when, as it were, a gieat 
mist had been blown away from a past that had been looked 
upon with contempt,” and that no one did so much as 
Scott to bung about the change — to make men see the beauty 
and the picturesqiieness of the Gothic cathedral, the lumed 
abbey, and the iiimed castle, and to excite then imaginations 
about the days w'hen these old buildings weie the centres of 
national life 

214 The mystic ^eiist , t c the hidden meaning, the meaning 
concealed beneath the signs of heialdiy 

215 Piittnce A scutcheon of pretence is the small shield 
sometimes borne in the centre of a man’s own escutcheon, and 
geneially of the same shipe, beaung the coat-of-aims of his 
wife {^01 scntchton xi 151, n and G 1 I) 

2x6 QumteTd “Quarteiing is the maishalling 01 regiilai 
airangement of vaiious coats of-aims m one shield, theicliy to 
denote the several matches and alliances of one family with the 
heii esses of otheis ” 

220-22 The stony cord . stair, Cf, the description of the 
ornamentation in stone at Melrose Abbey See Lay^ II viii u 

220 Unbraced ‘ Unbound,’ ‘loosened ’ It is p pait ‘Had 
time ’ must be understood before il Sec 1 21S 

229 Them = * themselves ’ Cf I \\i\ 499, n 

231 Whilom cd old,’ ‘foimcily’ (Gl ) 

= ‘ confined ’ 

232 Massy More The name of the dungeon at Cuchtoim 
A word of Moorish oiigin, “not uncommonly applied to the 
prisons of olhei old castles in Scotland ‘Caicei subterraneus 
sive, ut Maun appellant, Ma7mona — Sc. n 

XII 236-38 Another aspect . melancholy ^fate, le the 
castle was then no rum, as it is now , but > et it gave Marmion 
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but a gloomy welcome , for the lord and his folloivers had gone 
to join the aimy of then king N B The stanza makes us 
realize the greatness of James’s warlike preparations Cf III ii 

245 V= ‘ offeied his services ’ 

248-52 Earl Adam Hepbuui “was the second Eail of Botli- 
well, and fell in the field of Flodden, wheie, accoiding to an 
ancient English poet, he distinguished himself by a furious 
attempt to retrieve the day 

“ ‘Then on the Scottish pait, right pioud, 

The Earl of Bothwell then out brast, { = buist) 

And stepping forth, with stomach good, 

Into the enemies’ thioiig he thiast , ( = thrust) 

And “ Bothwell ' Bothwell ’ ” cried bold, 

To cause his souldieis to ensue, (—follow) 

But there he caught a Wellcome cold, 

The Englishmen straight down him thiew 
Thus Haburn {== Hepburn) thioiigh his hardy heart 
Ills fatal fine («end) m conflict found,’ ” &c 

— Flodden Field 

254 Hated BothwelU James Eail of Bothwell (grandson of 
Earl Adam), who murdered Dainley, the husband of Maiy 
Queen of Scots JMary afterwaids manied Bothwell, and so 
became suspected of being concerned in the murder, and lost 
her ciown and her hbeily See Scott’s Abbot 

XIII 256 Evtiy nie claims , i e all attention due to 
persons of rank 

260 Boiongh moor Just outside Edinburgh See st xxv 
521, and n 

7 hat has for antecedent ‘land’s array ’ (1 259 ) 

XV 2S4-S7 Of all the pcdcues eAccilinsf The metre 
of these lines was much ridiculed by Jeffrey This is anotlrer 
example of how a critic may go wrong fiom not looking care- 
fully enough into the authoi’s pin pose Scott, when turning 
the old tale into verse, naturally falls into a ballad metie, such 
as we find in the old and popular ballad of 7 U Doxoie Htns 
of Yai j ow, which concludes thus 

“Now baud youi tongue, my claughtei dcai » 

For a’ this breeds but soriow , 

I ’ll wed ye to a better lord 
Than him ye lost on Yairow 

“ O hand your tongue, my fathei dear ! 

Ye mind me but of sorrow, 

A fairei rose did nevei bloom 
Than now lies cropp’d on Yairow ” 
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Cf Woldswolth — 

“ And fal^ng into Bruce’s arms, 

Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 

Thus fiom the hcait of hei tiiie love 
The moital spear icpeiling ” 

Heie we have anothei greit poet using the same mctie uhen 
telling anew the stoiy of an old balhd — an ulditional pioof that 
the mctie is suitable in such cases (77 J/ p 2SS, 292 ) 

287 (See map ) 

291 Wild'biuk bills , 7 e ‘the deer litters its ciy ’ “TJcll’ seems 
to be an abbieviation of ‘bellow’” A knight in tlie leign of 
Ileniy VIII built a house in Wancliffe Foicst for the pleasme 
(as an ancient inscription testifies) of “listening to the hart’s 
bell ” (Sc ) 

Ferny biaL Giound coveied with ferns 

292 Coot A shot l-iailcd watei fowl From the same root 
as vb * to cut ’ 

295-303 Btit yum Jns fathoms otfetl/itcno spuit 
“The icbellion against James III was signalized by the 
cruel ciicumstance of his son^s ptcsencc in the hostile at my 
When the king saw his own bannei displayed against himself 
and his son in the faction of his enemies, he lost the little 
courage he had evei possessed, fled out of the field, fell fiom 
his horse as it staitcd at a woman and water-pitchei, and was 
slam, it IS not well understood by whom IV , after the 

battle, passed to Steihng, and hearing the monks of the chipcl- 
royal deploimg the death of his fathci, their founilci, he wns 
seized with deep lemoise, which maniftslcd itself in severe 
penances ” — Sc Cf V ix 343-49, and n N B Ojfuis 
(1 302) heie=‘ religious ritcb,’ ‘penances’ 

XVI 304 Filth fill month = * month of soiiow/ wdicn the 
king shows how he ruts his share in his father’s death (Rutb, 
GI II) 

305 Dome Cf II xii 217, and n (Gl II ) 

308 Cliatihts ‘Singeis’ (Lat ‘canto’) 

312 KalhitmCs aisk In Linlithgow chinch 

313 Iron bdi Pait of James’s penance was the weaiing of 
the celebrated iron belt bee V i\ 245-40, and n 

315-16 The Thistle Kniiiht- Companions, te the knights of 
the Older of St Audi ew, or the Thistle, which is the great Scotch 
Older of Knighthood, occupying in Scotland the phcc of the 
Order of the Gaiter in England Scott tells us that “ the king’s 
throne m St Calheiine’s aisle, which he had constuicled for 
himself, with twelve stalls for the Knights-Companions of the 
Ordei of the Thistle, is still showm as the place wheie the 
apparition was seen ” It is, however, doubtful whethei the 
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Older of the Thistle was founded till the leign of James V 
Foi the fable of its very eaily origin see%t vn 142, n The 
first well proved appeaiance of the thistle as the Scottish badge 
IS m the poem of Dunbar, 7 he Thutle and ihc Hose^ wiitten to 
celebiate the marriage of James IV and Maigaiet of England 
Natiiie IS supposed to order the beasts, buds, and flowers to 
attend hei court Then 
“ The awfiill t/mlie she beheld, 

And saw him guaided with a bush of spears ; 

Considering him so able for the wars, 

A radiant crown of rubies she him gave, 

And saidjin field go foith and fend the lave’* (= defend the rest) 

— PtnkeiioH^ &c 

325 Cznctme * Giidle ’ (Lat ‘ cmgo ’) 

334 Limner ‘ Painter ’ (G1 ) 

XVIT 346 My mother These words could be properly used 
only by St John, the adopted son of the Virgin Mary — Sc 
(See .S'/ John's Gospel 26, 27 ) 

346-52 My mother Woe waits . , , as he may Note the 
alliteration in these lines , i e the use of seveial words beginning 
with tht same htter following close to one another Cf Loid of 
Jslesy IV 1 — 

“ Of Veseit Vignity to that Vread shoie 
That sees gum ^Coolin ®nse, and hears ^Conskm Voar ” 
Wheie in (i) we have the simplest kind of alliteration, in (2) 
(3) something a little more complex N B In very early 
English poetry there was no rhyme, but alliteration occurred 
according to a fixed rule ^ e g (1 ) “ I J/^ope me in j> 5 roudes as I 
a j/^epe were ” — Piers the Plowman. (11 ) The extract given 
in VI xxxin loio-ii, n 

Sir David Lmdesay's Tale The whole story of the appari- 
tion IS thus given in the Chionicle of Lmdesay of Pitscottie 
“ The king came to Lithgow, where he happened to be for the 
time at the Council, very sad and dolorous, making his devotion 
to God to send him good chance and fortune m his voyage In 
this meantime there came a man, clad m a blue gown, m at the 
knk door, and belted about him in a roll of linen cloth, a pair 
of brotikings on his feet to the gieat of his legs, with all other 
hose and clothes confoim thereto, but he had nothing on his 
hea*d, but syde (=»‘long’) lecl yellow hair behind, and on his 
haffets ( = ‘ cheeks’) which wan down to his shoulders, but his 
forehead was bald and bare He seemed to be a man of two- 
and-fifty years, with a great pike-staft in his hand, and came 
first foiward among the loids, crying and spelling for the king, 
saying he desired to speak wuth him. While, at the last, he came 
where the king was sitting m the desk at his prayers , but when 
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he saw the king he made him little leveieiicc oi s'llutatioii, but 
leaned down on the desk befoie him, and said to him 

in this mannei, as aftci follows ‘ Su King, my mothei hath 
sent me to you, desiring you not to pass at this time wheie thou 
ait purposed, foi if thou does, thou wilt not faie uell in thy 
journey, nor none that passeth with thee Fuither, she bade 
thee mell with no woman, nor use then counsel , foi, if thou do 
It, thou wilt be confounded and bi ought to shame ' 

“ By this man had spoken thir woids unto the king’s grace, 
the evening-song was near done, and the king paused on thir 
words, studying to give him an answei , but in the meantime, 
befoie the king’s eyes, and in the presence of all the loids that 
were about him for the time, this man vanished away, and could 
no ways be seen or comprehended, but vanished away as he had 
been a blink of the sun, oi a whip of the whiilwind, and could 
no more be seen I heard say. Sir David Lindesay Lyon-heiaud, 
and John Inglis, the marshal, who were at that time young men 
and special seivants to the king's giace, w^ere standing presently 
beside the king, who thought to have laid hands on this man, 
that they might have speired fuither tidings at him But all for 
nought , they could not touch him , for he vanished away be- 
twixt them, and was no more seen * 

Two questions suggest themselves heie • I What is the good 
of leading Pitscottie when the same thing is given with so much 
moie beauty and power by Scott ^ The answei is, that by 
leading Pitscottie we can better appieciate Scott Nothing 
reveals to us bettei the art of the poet than to compare wlnt 
the poet has produced with the mateiials out of which he has 
produced it Read, foi instance, this simple nniative of Pits- 
coltie — rough and, so to speak, unhewn — and then see what 
Scott has made of it Thus, to take an example, Pitscottie says, 
** This man vanished away as he had been a bhtik of the sun or 
a whip of the whirlwind, and could no moie be seen ” That is 
quaint prose Scott tells us — 

“ But lighter than the whiilwind’s blast, 

He vanish'd from our eyes, 

Like sunbtam on the billow cast 
That glames but and dza ” 

That IS poetry 

II What are we to think of tins appaiition? Scott throws 
round it all the glamoui of the lomance We half believe, as 
we read, that the apostle John did appear in the chinch of Lin- 
lithgow When we begin to mquiie what foundation Iheie is 
foi the story, we find theie is abundant evidence that someone 
did appear and addiess James as desciibed by Sir David Lindesay 
Thus Buchanan tells us he had the stoiy from Su David himself, 
*‘a man of appioved worth and honesty (and a gieat scholar too), 
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for in the whole course of his life he abhoired lying, and if I had 
not received this stoiy from him as a ceitair^truth, I had omitted 
It as a lomance of the vulgar ” It is supposed that those who 
did not wish the king to go against England mstiucted a man to 
appear thus James wa'i supeistitious, and they thought he 
might be iniluenced by such a supposed apparition (Anothei 
piodigythat pieceded the king’s expedition is wondeifully de- 
scribed in V XXV -vi ) 

362 Glances but 3 t e ^merely gleams for a moment ’ But is ad v 

XVIII 368-71 Of Nature's laws course When Mai - 
mion IS able to think calmly this is his ‘sceptic cieed’ (I 375) 
about ghosts and all supernatuial stones Like most people in 
modem times, he believes that the univeise is governed by fixed 
laws, and that these laws are never broken This strong opinion 
of Marmion makes more striking to us the story that follows 
(st XIX -XXI ) The disbeliever in all appaiitions believes he has 
met the phantom of one ‘ long dead ’ The man 

“ Who scaice received 

For gospel what the Church believed” (III xxx 578-79) 
calls to the saints foi the first time m his life for aid (xxi 442-43 ) 

372 ‘should have ’ Cf III xwi 512, and n 

375 Sceptic ‘ doubting/ ‘ wanting in faith 01 belief ’ Cretd^ 

* belief ’ Sceptic creed is almost the same as ‘ unbelief ’ 

376 believe anything 

378-80 Bui by thae strong emotion pain “ With how 
sure a touch is presented to us the mannei in which Mai mion 
pours his half-confidences into Lindesay’s ear The opniession 
of these hoirible thoughts was so great that he was driven to 
unbosom himself, m bhakspeie’s woids — 

“ ‘ To cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff, 

That weight upon the heart ’ ” — 
even though ‘ discovery was pain ’ (1 380) , i e though it would 
be most painful foi him to reveal his secret (Doyle, p n6 ) 

382-83 The tale^ &c See III xix -xxv 

3S4-S7 Nought of Constance The * waiy and wise ’ 
Marmion, of course, will not reveal to Lindesay the liue reasons 
of his feverishness , viz , the sense of guilt, and dread of what 
may befall Constance N B There is enough of nobility m 
Maimion’s natuie to make him hate the deception he has to 
keep up See VI xvii 532-33, &:c 

XIX 389 Couch'd ‘Laid at lest ’ 

393 Dehi lous goad * The fevei ish thoughts spun mg me on * 

396 Wold ‘Down,’ ‘mooi ’ (G 1 ) 

XX 41 1 In single and mixed affi ay In the original 
MS the line was— “ In combat single, 01 melee ” 
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*In combat single,* as in the first day of the tournament at 
Ashby; Mil meleef as in the second day of that tournament. 
See Ivanhoe^ chap. x. 

413 ‘myself.’ Cf. I. xxix. 499, 11. 

420 Couch, ‘ Place the spear in its position for charging.’ 
Cf. I. xiv. 222, n. (Gl. I.) 

XXI. 422 We ran our coime, Cf. Lay^ IV, xxxiv. — 

“ Such coml)at should be made on horse, 

On foaming steed, in full career, 

With brand to aid, wlienas the spear 
Should shiver in the course.” 

423 What could he , . . shock of hell ; i.e, ‘What could my 
horse do against the might of an evil spirit?’ ‘And what could 
I do?’ Marniion implies, excusing his own failure, as well as 
his horse’s fail. 

^j3l Strook. ‘Struck.’ Cf. III. xiv. 22S, 

435-6 Of one^ &c.; Le. of De Wilton. 

440 {adj.)= ‘grim,’ ‘dreadful;’ e.g . — 

“ In came Margaret’s ghost.” — Beazim, and Fkt 

Gkast (adj. ) = ‘ ghastly, ’ ‘ weird. ’ 

446 He seem’d to vanish from zny sight. Stanzas xx. xxi. 
would alone prove Scott to be a true poet. He shows here a 
wonderful power of imagination ; for he knows exactly what 
Marmion must feel when he meets with his adventures in the 
Pictish camp, and all that happens he znakes us see with 
Marmion’ s eyes, “ With what extreme skill, or rather with 
how unerring an instinct, all the words in this narrative are 
chosen. Marmion sees — he has just told us so — ‘in form 
distinct of shape and hue, a mounted champion rise’ We, 
however, are in the secret, and know that he has seen nothing 
of the kind. The phantom rode quietly into the ring, on 
Blount’s charger, borrowed for this very purpose, ten minutes 
before, from the inn stable.” But Marmion, “ stung into feverish 
irritability by remorse,” cannot help imagining that the un- 
expected foe is “starting from the gulf below;” cannot help 
imagining that he is gazing on the face of “ one long dead ” — 
that no living knight could “ stare with a glare so grimly and so 
ghasl ; ” cannot help imagining that when to “ good St. George ” 
he prayed, the demon rider ‘^vanished” from his sight. 

For other fine examples of Scott’s power of looldng into the 
human heai't, and “ photographing, so to speak, a passing mood 
of the mind with an infalUbility like that of the sun acting upon 
the artist’s plate,” see Zay, II. xx, xxi., where Deloraine, 
like Marmion, is overcome by superstitious fears; and Lay^ 
II. vii. viii., where the monk of St. Mary’s Aisle is reminded 
of his warlike youth by the visit of Deloraine. (Doyle, ii i-i 16.) 
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452 Ctmber, ‘Burden,’ ‘trouble* 

XXII 457 Such chance of old ^ ? e stiaiige things of a 

similar kind had happened in old days 
462-3 And trained him vow, te almost beguiled him 
into rejecting all the stiength that his leligion would give him 
(against evil spiiits) 

N B The use of a holy name was a good way of repelling 
the attacks of evil spirits (Cf Scott’s GlenJinlaSf st xlviu 
xlix Iv Ivii ) Thus in the tale of Biian Bulmei, mentioned 
heie (458-63), the knight goes out hunting, and meets what 
seems to be a Scottish knight, well laiown to him As it is wai 
time, they fight Bulmer is overthrown and seriously wounded 
The Scotchman offers to cuie him of his wound, if he will 
promise not to name 01 think of anything that is holy Pam 
makes the Englishman piomise, and he is completely healed 
But, surprised at the muacle, 01 (to quote the old MS ), 
“maxima pras lei inaudita novitate foimidme peiculsus,” he 
utters the name of Jesus, and at once Ins enemy vanishes, and 
It is plain to every one who hears his story that an evil spiiit 
has taken upon himself the foim of a Scotch knight, m the 
hope of luimng Bulmei ’s soul (Latin MS quoted by ScoTT ) 
470 “The forest of Glenmoie^ in the North Highlands, is 
believed to be haunted by a spin! called Lham-dearg, in the 
array of an ancient warnoi, having a bloody hand, from which 
he takes his name He insists upon those with whom he meets 
doing battle with him, and the cleigyman, who makes up an 
account of the district giavely assuies us that in his time 
Lham-dearg fought with thiee brothers whom he met m his walk, 
none of whom long suivived the ghostly conflict ” — Sc n 
Scott gives us anothei curious story “ of an officer who had 
ventuied, with his seivant, lathei to intrude upon a haunted 
house m a town in Fiandeis, than to put up with woise quaiters 
elsewhere Aftei taking the usual piecautions of providing fires, 
lights, and aims, tlie> watched till midnight, when, behold ’ the 
severed arm of a man diopped from the ceiling, this was 
followed by the legs, the other arm, the trunk, and the head of 
the body, all sepaiately The members rolled together, united 
themselves in the presence of the astonished soldiers, and foimed 
a gigantic wairioi, who defied them both to combat Their 
blows, although they penetrated the body and amputated the 
limbs of then strange antagonist, had, as the reader may easily 
believe, little effect on an enemy who possessed such powers of 
self-union, noi did his efforts make more effectual impression 
upon them How the combat terminated I do not exactly 
remember, and have not the book by me ; but I think the spirit 
made to the mtiuders on his mansion the usual pioposal, that 

p 
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they should renounce their redemption, which being declined, 
he was obliged to retract ” 

474-83 Spotless in faith hand How foicibly must 
the wise old Scotchman’s comment have fallen upon the guilty 
conscience of Marniion ” — Doylf, p 116 

485 Faither staid Their convusation ceased 

487 Boione them * Make leady,’ * prepare themselves ’ Cf — 
‘ Towai t Lowdov n thai bowynt thaim to ride ” 

— Wallace, iii 67 (G 1 ) 

XXIII 490 Dun Edin The Gaelic name foi Edin-bwgh 

494 Started lore Legends, tales of old times 

497-500 For Bratd and Blackford see map 

N B “The route by which Marmion is earned to Edinburgh 
was made the subject of good-natuied banter by some of Scott’s 
friends ‘Why,’ said one of them, ‘did evei mortal coming 
from England to Edinburgh go by Gifforcl, Crichton Castle 
and over the top of Blackford HilP There never was a 
road that way since the world was created ’ ‘ That is a most 

irrelevant objection,’ replied Scott ‘It was my good pleasure 
to bring Maimion by that route, for the purpose of describing 
the places you have mentioned, and the view from Blackfoid 
Hill, it was his business to find his road, and pick his steps the 
best way he could ’ In the poem, howevei, another reason is 
suggested for the route chosen — 

“They might not choose the lowland road 
Foi the Merse foiayeis were abioad, 

Who, fired with hate and thirst of piey. 

Had scaicely failed to bar their way ’ (III i 5-8 ) 

It was at the suggestion of the friend who offeied the above 
cnticism that Scott took his hero back by Tantallon ” (See 
V XV et seq ) — Palgrave (Globe Ed ) 

XXIV 502 Whin ‘Goise,’ ‘fuize ’ (G 1 ) 

504 ‘listened’ (intians ) Cf II xxxiii 631, and dis- 

tinguish from ‘listed,’! viii 1 08, and ‘listed,’! xii 179 (SeeGl I ) 

507-8 Saint Giles The cathedral at Edinburgh “ Its 
elegant spire rises to the height of 241 feet, and is seen from all 
points, a conspicuous and beautiful object ” 

514-15 Tome eatly fiiendships , Cf Lady of the 
Lake, I xxxiii 1 15-24 

XXV ^ic^ Bent ‘A coarse grass,’ and therefore ‘an open 
field,’ ‘plain,’ because pasture ground often abounded with such 
grass (G 1 ) 

520 Pavilions * Tents ’ (G 1 ) 

521 “The Boiough, or Common Moor of Edinburgh, was of 
verv great extent, reaching from the southern walls of the city to 
the bottom of Biaid Hills ” — Sc. 
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525 Chequer'^ d Made into patches- of diffeient colours, like 
a chess-board or 21? variegated, •dotted Cf 1 531- 

32 (See check, G 1 I ) 

530 Th^ old oak wood “ The Borough Moor was anciently a 
forest , and in that state was so great a nuisance, that the mhabi 
tants of Edinbuigh had pei mission gi anted to them of building 
wooden galleiies, piojectuigovei the sheet, in older toencomage 
them to consume the timbei, which they seem to have done 
very effectually When James IV musteied the array of the 
kingdom theie, m 1513, the Boiough Moor was, according to 
Ilawthornden, ‘a field spacious, and delightful by the shade of 
many stately and aged oaks ’ ” — Sc n 

531-32 That darkly huge tamed the glaring white with 
gieen See the note on Scotfs love of colour, st xxx Cf. 
with 1 531-32 Lady of the Lake, III xix — 

“Where Teith’s young waters roll, 

Betw i\t him and a wooded knoll, 

That giaced tht sable stiath with green ” 

XXVI 535 Hebrides ’ The Western Isles 

536 Lodo}i= ‘ Lothian ’ 

537 Redswifc Edge is m the Cheviots, by Cartel Fell 

N B In lines 535-38 we have the meaning of 1 539 expiessed 
in a more poetic way 

541 The mtnglui hum Cf VI xxv 756 

XXVII 554 ^«2;2=‘wagon’ (Gl) 

557 Sisters St-ven Some pieces of cannon in James s army 

558 Culverins Ancient cannons (See Gl ) N B Artillery 
was far from being so important in those days as it is now For 
the use of cannon at Flodden see VI xxiii, 685, and n, 

XXVIII ^ 6 /^ Sanguine ‘ Blood-coloured ’ (Lat ^sanguis’) 
Pennon Seel 111 30,0 (Gl I) ‘pennoncel,* 

dimin of * pennon ’ See I 111 30, n 

Bandiol (Gl ) 

A massive stone “Upon this, and similar occasions, 
the 1 oyal standard is traditionally said to have been displayed 
from the Hare-Stane, a high stone, now built into the wall, on 
the left hand of the high- way leading tow aids Biaid Sc n. 

576 Puld (a teim in heraldry) , i e the suiface of the shield, the 
background on which the lion was drawn Cf note on heraldry, 
I VI 82-87 It was of gohi in the Scottish aims See 1 578 

578 Ramp'd “William kmg of Scotland chose for his 
aimoiial bearings a red lion, rampant, that is, standing on its 
hind legs, as if it were going to thmb*' (Fr ‘ramper*)— 
Sc T,oJ G 1 2^ Cf Thistle and Rose) — 
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** Red of his colour as the ruliy glance , 

On fieldj^f gold he stood full mightily ” 

{Ravip Gl) 

XXIX Lord Mmmion viadd li totih a chte/s ' 

delight, &c No poet can desciibe better than bcott the feeb 
mgs of a wariior, because no one has ever had moie of the 
wan 101 ’s spiiit than he Read, foi instance, what he says of 
war in The Lotd of tlu Islc^, IV xx — 

“ Oh, War ' thou hast thy fieicc delight, 

Thy gleams of joy, intensely bnght ’ 

Such gleams, as fiom thy polished shield 
Fly dazzling o'er the battle-field ’ 

Such tiansports wake, seveie and high, 

Amid the pealing conquest-ciy , 

Scarce less when, aftei battle lost, 

Muster the lemnants of a host, 

And as each comiade’s name they tell, 

Who in the well fought conflict fell, 

Knitting stern blow o’er flashing eye, 

Vow to avenge them oi to die ’ — 

Warnois ’ — and where are warriors found, 

If not on martial Biitam’s giound^ 

And who, when avaked with note of fire, 

Love moie than they the British lyre? 

Know ye not, heaits to honoiu dear ’ 

That joy, deep-thiillmg, stein, severe, 

At which the heartstrings vibiate high, 

And wake the fountains ot the eye^” 

He IS always at his best when describing scenes of war and 
battle, eg* in st xxvi, 541-548, &c , but especially m the 
whole account of Flodden, VI xxv et seq 

588 ‘attempt ’ (Gl II ) 

XXX, 600-636 In this very beautiful stanza . 

(1 ) Note the view seen by Marmion He is standing on 
Blackford Hill, and looking due north (See map ) Diiectly 
in fiont of him is Edinburgh, and the Castle Hill rising con- 
spicuously in Its midst (612-17 ) Euither north, a few miles 
beyond the city, is the aim of the sea called the Firth of Forth, 
dotted with numerous islands (624-27) , and further north still, 
on the other side of the Firth, are the shoies of Fife (622) 
Then, far away in the north-west, on the borders of Perthshire 
and Kmioss, he sees the Ochil FIills (618-21) , and, lastly, 
looking north-eastwaid, he follows with his eye the shores of 
East Lothian (or Haddingtonshire), ever stretching farthei into 
the sea from Preston Bay to the conspicuous hill called Berwick 
Law, which marks the most noitherly pomt of the county. 
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(11 ) Note Scott’s intense patriotism — ^his intense love of Scot- 
land and of Edinburgh N B especially 1 •628-634, 617 For 
his pride m Edinburgh see also Intiod Ep V 37-106, where 
too we have a good description of the city (a) as it was in 
feudal times (1 37-52) , {d) as it was in Scott’s time (1 53-61) 
(ill ) Note Scott’s love of coloui In his intense delight m 
the beauty of nature this love of colour is always conspicuous 
“And in general, if he does not mean to say much about things, 
the one chaiactei which he will give is coloui, using it with the 
most perfect mastery and faithfulness ” Thus, for example, 
“ where he has to describe tents mingled among oaks, he says 
nothing about the form of eithei tent 01 tree, but only gives the 
two stiokes of coloui — 

“ ‘ Thousand pavilions, white as snow, 

, chequLi’d all the heath 

Oft giving v\ay, wheie still theie stood 
Some lelics of the old oak wood, 

That darkly huge did mteivene, 

Andtavi dike ^lann^iohite'withg'f cm ’” (IV xxv ) 
Again, of tents at Flodden — 

“ ‘ Next morn the Baion climb’d the tower, 

To view afai the Scottish powei, 

Encamp’d on Flodden edge 
The whte pavilions made a show, 

Like remnants of the winter snow, 

Along the dnsly iidge ’ (VI xviii ) 

“Again, theie is hardly any form, only smoke and colour, in 
his famous description of Ediiibuigh 

“ ‘ The wandeiing eye could o’er it go, 

And mark the distant city glow,’ &c 

(IV x\x — the passage we are now reading ) 
Observe, the only hints at foim given thioughout are m the 
somewhat vague woids, ‘iidgy,’ ‘massy,’ ‘close,’ and ‘high,’ 
but the coloui s are all definite Note the rainbow band of 
them — gloomy or dusky red, sable (pure black), amethyst (puie 
purple), green and gold — a noble chord thioughout ” — RusKiN, 
Mod Paint 

Other well-kno\vn examples of Scott’s mastery over colour 
are Rokeby^ III viii , and Lady of the Lake^ I xi -xiv One 
very lovely passage, that is not so well known, occurs in the 
Lord of the IV xiii , a description of a sunset — 

“ The sun, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben-Ghoil, ‘ the Mountain of the Wind,’ 

Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind, 

And bade Loch Ranza smile 
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Thither then destined courbe they drew. 

It see'n’d the isle her monarch knew, 

So bulliant was the landward view, 

The ocean so seiene. 

Each puny wave in thammds 1 oil’d 
O’ei the calm deep, wheie hues of ^old 
With azii)e strove and g>et,n 
1 he lull, the vale, the tiee, the tower, 
down’d with the tints of evening^ s hour^ 

The beech was silver sheen ” 

602 Sated Txnth , i e having taken a full look at, having seen 
enough of (G 1 ) 

624 RoTd IS p pait , agieeiiig vuth ‘Frith’ in 1 625 

632 Dr,mwoUe An aitificnl motion of a hoise, in which it 
gives a half turn, with the foie legs raised SeeV 11 33-35, n (G 1 ) 

XXXI 638 Claiion A kind of trumpet Cf st 11 44 (Gl) 

640 Sailbid Trombone (Gl ) 

Psaltciy A stringed instiument (Gl ) Cf Daniel 111 7 — 
“ Therefoie at that time, when all the people heard the sound of 
the comet, flute, saclbut, psalteiy, and all kinds of music,” 
they “fell down and woi shipped the golden image,” &c 

646 Hour of pnme, i e of the service said at sunrise Fr 
p; tme^ ‘ the first hour of the day ’ 

XXXII 660 Empie^s of the Noith , te the city of Edin- 
burgh Cf Introd Ep V 37 et set/ 

665-72 N01 less I moan bells may ring the death 
dirge, &c See Aytoun’s ballad, Edinburgh after Floddm-^ 

“ Eveiy dusky spue is iinging 
With a dull and hollow knell, 

And the Miserere ’s singing 
To the tolling of the bell 
Through the streets the burghers hurry. 

Spreading terror as they go , 

And the rampart’s thronged wnth watcheis 
For the coming of the foe ” 

668 Death diige ' Lament foi the death * Cf III xiii 211, 

669 ‘alarum ’= ‘alarm ’ Cf Introd Ep V 97 

671 Sack The plunder mg of a town 

Presaging ‘Foiebodmg’ [Presage, G\) Lindesay 
has given utterance to his feais foi the future, but lecollects that 
he is speaking to an Englishman He was, we may remember, 
not alone in disliking the wai See V xiv 413, and n , also 
IV xvii , end of n 

679 Stowie ‘Battle,* ‘conflict ’ (Gl ) 

685 The harrm s of the camp The camp was enclosed, for 
safety, with a palisade. See V u 2-4 
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bandrol, banderole^ dim of the Spanish foim of banner^ 
which IS der through Low Lat from a Teut word hand^ ‘a 
band,’ ‘ strip of cloth , ’ hence ‘ something bound to a pole ’ 

bent, ‘ a coarse grass ’ A S beonet Perhaps bent is connected 
with bin (e § ‘coin-bin’), which may have meant oiigmally ‘a 
basket made of osieis ’ 

bowne, fiom Scind bihmi^ ‘piepaied,’ ‘leady,’ pp of 
Scand bila^ *to piepaie ’ The same as Mod E bounds in the 
phiase ‘bound foi New York ’ 

clarion, (lit ) * a clear sounding horn,’ der through OF fiom 
L clarWy which is from clants^ ‘ clear ’ 

culvenn, a corrupt form of cnleviin^ der through O F 
conlenvie, from Lat colubia, (fern ) ‘serpent,’ ‘adder’ N B 
The name was applied to this kind of cannon for its long, thin, 
serpent-like shape Some weie similaily called wpentina 

demi-volte Dtmi ‘■’•'IV der from Lat dwtidius 

{dts-medim) F , ter h g Ital * the bounding 

turn cunning iideis teach their horses,’ from Lat valuta^ fern 
p part of volveie^ ‘to i oil,’ ‘tuin round’ 

gules, der thiough F from Lat gula^ ‘ the throat,’ probably 
fiom the colour of the open mouth of the lion in heialdiy 

limner, from limn, ‘to paint,’ ‘to illuminate ’ M E hmnen, 
shortened from Inminen, enhmtmen, which is dei thiough O F 
from Lat illuminare 

pavilion, * a tent,’ der thiough F pamlhn, paptho, 

which means originally ‘ a butterfly , ’ hence applied to what is 
spread out like the wings of a butteifly, ‘a tent ’ N B Papiho 
IS from a loot meaning ‘to vibrate* Cf falpebra, ‘the 
eyelid ’ (from its quivering) 

psaltery, through O F and Lat from Greek ^aXT'/jp, *a 
harper,’ from ipdWeiv, ‘to harp ’ Cf ‘psalm * 
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presage, ‘an omen,’ dei thiough OF from Lat prce^ 
‘before,’ and sagift, ‘to peiceive quickly,’ which is piobably 
connected with sagus, ‘piesaging,’ ‘piedictmg ’ 

ramp, fiom F ^amper^ the old meaning of which was ‘to 
clambei ’ Cf Mod F rampe^ ‘a flight of steps ’ The woid 
is of Tent origin Cf Germ ; affui^ ‘ to snatch ’ 

sackbut, del thiough F fioin Spanish mcabuche, Tbi»- 
further derivation IS doubtful is cleaily from Spnn sr jtcar, 

‘to draw out,’ with refeience to the tube of the instru ment 
Buche IS perhaps the Span woid meaning ‘ stomach ’ If/ this is 
so, sacabtiche means ‘that which exhausts the stomach or^ chest,’ 
a name given in derision from the exeition used in pla^^ying the 
trombone . 

sate, ‘to glut,’ ‘fill full,’ ‘satisfy,’ a shortened foim/ oisatiaie^ 
which is from Lat sattare (fioni same root as I ^at sahs^ 
‘enough’) N B Sad is fiom same loot, and mean«^ oiigmally 
‘sated,’ ‘tired ’ / 

stowre, Scand siytr^ ‘a stii,’ ‘distuibance,’ cor mected with 
A S siynan^ ‘ to move,’ * to slii ’ 

tressure, ‘a bolder’ (m heialdiy), from F Uem , ‘a tiess’ or 
‘ plait of hair ’ Tresse comes through Low Latin, J? cca? 
rpix^ (from rpets, r/s^a), ‘m three i^aits,’ ‘thieefold,’ fiom the 
usual method of plaiting hair in thue folds 

truncheon, ‘a shoit staff,’ dimin of F trotu^ ‘trunk,’ ‘stem 
of a tree,’ fiom Lat U uncus ^ ‘stem,’ ‘piece cutoff,’ which is 
from adj Umicus^ ‘maimed,’ ‘mutilated’ 

wain, the same woid as tua^on , fiom A S iDcv^n, con ti acted 
7ij&n N B Wagon is fiom a coi responding Dutch form zmgen 
Wain is the true English foim 

whilom, 111 ‘at tunes,’ dat pi of A S. hwU, ‘a time ’ Cf 
‘ for a while ’ 

whin, ‘goise,’ from Welsh ‘weeds’ 

wold, ‘a down,’ fiom A S weald^ wald, ‘a wood,’ ‘foiest ’ 
It IS piobably fiom the same loot as wuld^ ‘to manage,’ ‘to 
use,’ and formeily also ‘to have powei over,* ‘to possess,’ and 
perhaps meant originally ‘hunting ground,’ consideied as the 
possession of a tnbe 
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INTRODUCTION TO CANTO FIFTH. 


Edinburgh 

X^HEN dark Decembei glooms the day, 

^ ^ And takes our autumn joys away , 

When shoit and scant the sunbeam throws, 

Upon the weary waste of snows, 

A cold and profitless regard, 

Like pation on a needy bard 5 
When silvan occupation’s done, 

And o’er the chimney rests the gun. 

And hang, in idle trophy, near, 

The game-pouch, fishing-rod, and spear , xo 

When wiry tenier, rough and gnm, 

And gieyhound, with his length of limb, 

And pointer, now employ’d no moie, 

Cumber our parlour’s narrow flooi , 

When in his stall the impatient steed 
Is long condemn’d to rest and feed , 

When from our snow-encircled home, 

Scarce cares the hardiest step to roam. 

Since path is none, save that to bung 
The needful water from the spnng, 20 

When wrinkled news-page, thrice conn’d o’er, 
Beguiles the dreary hour no more. 

And darkling politician, cross’d, 

Inveighs against the lingering post. 

And answering housewife sore complains 
Of earners’ snow-impeded wains, 

Q 
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When such the country cheer, I come, 

Well pleased, to seek our city home, 

For conveise, and for books, to change 

The Foiest’s melancholy range, 30 

And welcome, with icnew’d delight. 

The busy day and social night 

Not here need my desponding ihynie 
Lament the lavages of time, 

As erst by Newaik^s riven towers, 

And Ettrick stripp'd of foiest bowers 
True, — Caledonians Queen is changed, 

Since on her dusky summit ranged, 

Within its steepy limits pent, 

By bulwark, Ime, and battlement, 40 

And flanking toweis, and laky flood, 

Guaided and garrison'd she stood, 

Denying entiance or resort. 

Save at each tall embattled poit; 

Above whose arch, suspended, hung 
Portcullis spiked with iron prong 
That long is gone, — but not so long, 

Since, eaily closed, and opening late, 

Jealous revolved the studded gate, 

Whose task, from eve to morning tide, 50 

A wicket churlishly supplied 

Stem then, and steel-girt was thy brow, 

Dun-Edin ’ 0 , how alter’d now. 

When safe amid thy mountain court 
Thou sit st, like Empress at hei sport, 

And liberal, unconfined, and free, 

Flinging thy white arms to the sea, 

For thy dark cloud, with umber'd lower, 

That hung o'ei clitir, and lake, and tower, 

Thou gleam'st against the western ray 60 

Ten thousand lines of bughtei day 

Not she, the Champioiress of old, 

In Spenser's magic tale enroll’d, 

She for the chaimed spear lenown’d. 

Which foiced each knight to kiss the ground, — 

Not she moie changed, when, placed at rest. 

What time she was Malbecco’s guest. 
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She gave to flow her maiden vest 
When from the coislet’s grasp icheved, 

Fice to the sight her bosom heaved , 70 

Sweet was her blue eye’s modest smile, 

Erst hidden by the aventayle , 

And down hei shoulders graceful roll’d 
Hei locks profuse, of paly gold 
They who whilom, in midnight fight, 

Had mar veil’d at her matchless might, 

No less her maiden charms approved, 

But looking liked, and liking loved 
The sight could jealous pangs beguile, 

And chaim Malbecco’s cares a while, So 

And he, the wandering Squire of Dames 
Foigot his Columbella’s claims, 

And passion, eist unknown, could gam 
The bieast of blunt Sir Satyiane , 

Noi durst light Paiidei advance, 

Bold as he was, a looser glance 

She charm’d, at once, and tamed the heart, 

Incompaiable Biitomarte’ 

So thou, fair City ! disaira/d 
Of battled wall, and rampai t’s aid, 90 

As stately seem’st, but lovelier fai 
Than in that panoply of \>ai 
Noi deem that from thy fenceless tin one 
Strength and secuiity aie flown , 

Still, as of yoie, Queen of the Noith ’ 

Still canst thou send thy childien foith 
Ne’er leadier at alarm-bell’s call 
Thy bmghers lose to man thy wall, 

Than now, m danger, shall be thine, 

Thy dauntless voluntaiy line , 100 

For fosse and tuiiet pioud to stand, 

Their breasts the bulwarks of the land 
Thy thousands, tiain’d to martial toil, 

Full icd would stain their native soil, 

Eie fiom thy mural ciown there fell 
The slightest knosp, or pinnacle 
And if It come,— -as come it may, 

Dun-Edm * that eventful day, — 

Renown’d foi hospitable deed, 
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That virtue mupli with Heaven may plead, no 
In patriarchal times whose caie 
Descending angels deign'd to shaie ; 

That claim ma> wrestle blessings down 
On those who fight foi The Good Town, 

Destined in eveiy age to be 
Refuge of injuied loyalty , 

Since first, when conquering York aiose. 

To Henry meek she gave repose, 

Till late, with wondei, grief, and awe, 

Gieat Bourbon’s lelics, sad she saw 120 

Tiuce to these thoughts ’ — for, as they use, 

How gladly I avert mine eyes, 

Bodings, or true or false, to change, 

For Fiction’s fair romantic range. 

Or foi tradition’s dubious light, 

That hovers ’twixt the day and night 
Dazzling alternately and dim. 

Her wavering lamp I’d rather trim, 

Knights, squiies, and lovely dames to see, 

Cieation of my fantasy, 130 

Than gaze abioad on reeky fen, 

And make of mists invading men 
Who loves not more the night of June 
Than dull Decembei’s gloomy noon^* 

The moonlight than the fog of frost ? 

And can we say, which cheats the most ^ 
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The weapon from his hand could ^rinc;-, 

And break his glass, and shear his wing, 

And bid, leviving in his stiain, 

The gentle poet live again , 

Thou, who canst give to lightest lay 
An unpedantic moial gay, 

Nor less the dullest theme bid flit 
On wings of unexpected wit , 

In letters as in life appioved. 

Example honoured, and beloved, — i6o 

Deal Ellis ’ to the baid impait 
A lesson of thy magic art, 

To win at once the head and heart, — 

At once to charm, instiuct and mend, 

My guide, my pattern, and m} friend * 

Such minstrel lesson to bestow 
Be long thy pleasing task, — but, O • 

No moie by thy example teach, 

— What few can piactise, all can pi each, — 

With even patience to endure 170 

Lingering disease, and painful cuie. 

And boast affliction's pangs subdued 
By mild and manly fortitude 
Enough, the lesson has been given 
Foibid the repetition, Heaven ’ 

Come listen, then * for thou hast known, 

And loved the Minstiel’s vaiying tone, 

Who, like his Border sues of old, 

Waked a wild measure rude and bold. 

Till Windsor’s oaks, and Ascot plain, iSo 

With wondei heard the northern stiain 
Come listen ’ bold m thy applause. 

The Bard shall scorn pedantic laws , 

And, as the ancient ait could stain 
Achievements on the stoned pane, 

Ii regularly traced and plann’d, 

But yet so glowing and so grand, — 

So shall he strive, in changeful hue, 

Field, feast, and combat, to renew, 

And loves, and aims, and haipeis’ glee, 190 

And all the pomp of chivaliy. 
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CANTO FIFTH 

er&e cDottit* 

I 

T he tram has left the hills of Biaid ; 

The baiiiei guaid have open made 
(So Lindesay bade) the palisade, 

That closed the tented ground , 

Their men the warders backwaid drew, 

And Gained pikes as they lode through, 

Into Its ample bound 
Fast ran the Scottish waiiiors there, 

Upon the Southern band to staie. 

And envy with their wonder rose, lo 

To see such well-appointed foes , 

Such length of shafts, such mighty bows, 

So huge, that many simply thought. 

But for a vaunt such weapons wrought , 

And little deem’d then force to feel. 

Through links of mail, and plates of steely 
When rattling upon Flodden vale, 

The cloth-yard anows flew like hail. 


II. 


Nor less did Marmion’s skilful view 
Glance eveiy line and squadion through , 20 

And much he marvelFd one small land 
Could marshal foith such vaiious band 
For men-at-arms weie heie, 

Heavily sheathed m mail and plate. 

Like iron toweis for stiength and weight, 

On Flemish steeds of bone and height. 

With battle-axe and spear 
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Young knights and squiies, a lighter tiain, 

Practised then chaigeis on the plain, 

By aid of leg, of hand, and rein, 30 

Each wailike feat to show, 

To pass, to wheel, the cioupe to gain, 

And high cunett, that not m vain 
The swoid sway might descend amain 
On foeman’s casque below 
He saw the hardy burgheis there 
Ivlaich arm^d, on foot, with faces bare, 

Foi vizor they wore none, 

Noi waving plume, noi ciest of knight , 

But burnished weie then corslets bright, 40 

Then brigantines, and goigets light. 

Like veiy silver shone 
Long pikes they had foi standing fight, 

Two-handed swoids they wore, 

And many wielded mace of weight, 

And buckleis blight they boie 

III 

On foot the yeoman too, but diess’d 
In his steel-jack, a swarthy vest, 

With iron quilted well , 

Each at his back (a slender store) 50 

His forty days’ provision boie. 

As feudal statutes tell 
His arms were halbeit, axe, or speai, 

A crossbow theie, a hagbut here, 

A dagger-knife, and brand 
Sober he seem’d, and sad of checi, 

As loth to leave his cottage deai. 

And march to foieign strand , 

Or musing, who would guide his steei , 

To till the fallow land Co 

Yet deem not in his thoughtful eye 
Did aught of dastard tenor lie , 

Moie dieadful far his ire, 

Than theiis, who, scorning danger’s name. 

In eager mood to battle came, 

Their valoui like light straw on flame, 

A fierce but fading fiie 
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so the Bordeier — bred to war, 
knew the battle's dm afai, 
lid jo/d to hear it swell 70 

peaceful day was slothful ease , 
haip, nor pipe, his ear could please 
ike the loud slogan yell 
active steed, with lance and blade, ^ 
light-arm'd pricker plied his trade,— 

3 t nobles fight for fame , 

vassals follow where they lead, 

yhers to guard their townships bleed, 

ut war 's the Borderer's game 

ir gam, their glorj'-, their delight, 80 

ileep the day, maraud the night, 

’er mountain, moss, and moor , 

ill to fight they took their way, 

ce cat mg who might win the day, 

tieir booty w^as secure 

se, as Loid Marmion's tram pass'd by, 

k'd on at fiist with careless eye, 

marvell'd aught, well taught to know 

foim and foice of English bow 

when they saw the Loid array'd 90 

plendid aims and rich brocade, 

h Boideier to his kinsman said, — 

Hist, Rmgan * seest thou theie’ 

St guess which road they '11 homeward ride ? — 
:ould we but on Border side, 
lusedale glen, 01 Liddell's tide, 

2set a prize so fair • 
t fangless Lion, too, then guide, 
ht chance to lose his glisteiing hide, 
vn Maudlin, of that doublet pied, 100 

3uld make a kiitle raie 


V. 

fc, Manmion mark'd the Celtic race, 
lifferent language, foim, and face, 
various race of man , 
then the Chiefs their tribes array'd 
wild and garish semblance made, 
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The chequei^d tiews, and belted plaid, 

And varying notes the war-pipes bi%y^d. 

To eveiy varying clan , 

Wild through then led oi sable hair 
Look'd out then eyes with savage staie, 

On Marmion as he pass'd, 

Their legs above the knee weie baie, 

Their fiame was sinewy, short, and spaie, 
And haiden'd to the blast, 

Of tallei race, the chiefs they own 
Weie by the eagle's plumage known. 

The hunted red-deer's undress’d hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied , 

The gi aceful bonnet deck'd then head 
Back from their shouldeis hung the plaid, 

A bioadsword of unwieldy length, 

A dagger proved for edge and strength, 

A studded taige they wore, 

And quivers, bows, and shafts,— but, 0 ^ 
Shoit was the shaft, and weak the bow, 

To that which England bore. 

The Isles-men earned at then backs 
The ancient Danish battle-axe 
They raised a wild and wondering cry, 

As with his guide rode Marmion by 

Loud were their clamouring tongues, as when 

The clanging sea-fowl leave the fen, 

And, with their cues discordant mix'd. 
Grumbled and yell'd the pipes betwixt. 


VI. 

Thus through the Scottish camp they pass'd. 
And reach'd the City gate at last, 

Where all aiound, a wakeful guard, 

Aim'd buigheis kept then watch and waid 
Well had they cause of jealous fear, 

When lay encamp'd, in field so neai, 

The Boiderer and the Mountaineei 
As through the bustling streets they go, 

All was alive with martial show 
At eveiy turn, with dinning clang. 

The aimouier's anvil clash’d and rang. 
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Oi toil’d the swaithy smith, to wheel 
The bai thal^aims the charger’s heel, 

Or axe, or falchion, to the side 
Of jailing gimdstone was applied 150 

Page, groom, and squire, with huiiymg pace, 
Through sticet, and lane, and maikct-place, 

Bore lance, 01 casque, or sword , 

While buigheis, with impoitant face, 

Described each new-come lord, 

Discuss’d his lineage, told his name, 

His following, and his warlike fame 
The Lion led to lodging meet, 

Which high o’eilook’d the crowded sheet, 

Theie must the Baron rest, 160 

Till past the hour of vespei tide, 

And then to Holy- Rood must ride, — 

Such was the King’s behest 
Meanwhile the Lion’s care assigns 
A banquet rich, and costly wines, 

To Mannion and Ins ham, 

And when the appointed houi succeeds, 

The Bai on dons his peaceful weeds, 

And following Lmdesay as he leads, 

The palace-hall they gam 170 

VII 

Old Holy-Rood rung meinly, 

That night, with wasseil, ninth, and glee 
King James within her princely bower 
Feasted the Chiefs of Scotland’s powci, 

Summon’d to spend the paiting houi , 

Foi he had charged, that Ins an ay 
Should southward maich by bieak of day 
Well loved that splendid monaich aye 
The banquet and the song. 

By day the tourney, and by night 180 

The merry dance, traced fast and light, 

The maskers quaint, the pageant bright, 

The revel loud and long 
This feast outshone Ins banquets past , 

It was Ins blithest — and Ins last 
The daz7lmg lamps, from galleiy gay, 

Cast on the Court a dancing lay , 
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Here to the harp did minstrels sing, 

Theie ladies touch’d a softer string* 

With long-eai’d cap, and motley vest, 190 

The licensed fool retail’d his jest , 

His magic tucks the juggler plied , 

At dice and diaughts the gallants vied , 

While some, in close recess apart, 

Com ted the ladies of their heait, 

Noi courted them in vain , 

F or often, m the parting hour, 

Victorious Love asserts his power 
O’er coldness and disdain , 

And flinty is her heait, can view 200 

To battle maich a lover true — 

Can hear, perchance, his last adieu, 

Nor own her share of pain 

VIII 

Through this mix’d crowd of glee and game, 

The King to greet Lord Maimion came, 

While, reverent, all made loom 
An easy task it was, I tiow, 

King James’s manly form to know, 

Although, his courtesy to show, 

He doff’d, to Maimion bending low, 210 

His bioider’d cap and plume 
For royal was his garb and mien, 

His cloak, of ciimson velvet piled, 

Trimm’d with the fur of martin wild , 

His vest of changeful satin sheen, 

The dazzled eye beguiled , 

His gorgeous collar hung adown, 

Wrought with the badge of Scotland’s ciown 
The thistle brave, of old lenown 
His tmsty blade, Toledo light, 220 

Descended from a baldric blight , 

White weie his buskins, on the heel 
His spurs inlaid of gold and steel , 

His bonnet, all of crimson fair, 

Was button’d with a ruby rare 

And Marmion deem’d he ne’er had seen 

A prince of such a noble mien 
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The Monarch’s foim was middle size , 

For feat of strength, or exercise, 

Shaped m pioportion fan ; 230 

And hazel was his eagle eye, 

And auburn of the darkest dye, 

His shoit cuiFd beaid and hair. 

Light was his footstep in the dance, 

And firm his stirrup in the lists ; 

And, oh ’ he had that merry glance, 

That seldom lady’s heart resists. 

Lightly fiom fair to fair he flew. 

And loved to plead, lament, and sue ; — 

Suit lightly won, and short-lived pain, 240 

For monarchs seldom sigh in vain 
I said he jo/d m banquet bower ; 

But, ’mid his miith, ’twas often stiange, 

How suddenly his cheer would change, 

His look o’eicast and lower, 

If, m a sudden turn, he felt 
The pressuie of his iron belt. 

That bound his bieast m penance pain, 

In memory of his father slam 

Even so ’twas strange how, evermore, 350^ 

Soon as the passing pang was o’er 

Forward he rush’d, with double glee, 

Into the stream of revelry 
Thus, dim-seen object of affright 
Startles the courser in his flight. 

And half he halts, half springs aside ; 

But feels the quickening spur applied, 

And, straining on the tighten’d rein. 

Scours doubly swift o’er hill and plain 

X 

O’er James’s heart, the courtiers say, 260 

Sir Hugh the Heron’s wife held sway , 

To Scotland’s Court she came, 

To be a hostage for her lord, 

Who Cessford’s gallant heart had gored, 

And with the King to make accord, 

Had sent his lovely dame. 
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Nor to that lady free alone 
Did the gay King allegiance own*; 

For the fair Queen of Fiance 
Sent him a luiquois iing and glove, 270 

And charged him, as hei knight and love, 

Foi her to bieak a lance , 

And stake three strokes with Scottish brand, 

And march three miles on Southron land, 

And bid the banners of his band 
In English breezes dance 
And thus, for France's Queen he drest 
His manly limbs in mailed vest , 

And thus admitted English fair 

His inmost counsels still to share , 280 

And thus, foi both, he madly plann’d 

The ruin of himself and land ♦ 

And yet, the sooth to tell. 

Nor England's fan, noi France’s Queen, 

Weie worth one pearl-drop, bright and sheen, 

From Margaiet’s eyes that fell, — 

His own Queen Margaret, who, in Lithgow’s bower, 
All lonely sat, and wept the weary hour. 

XI 

The Queen sits lone in Lithgow pile, 

And weeps the weary day, 290 

The war against her native soil, 

Her Monaich’s iisk in battle broil — 

And m gay Holv-Rood, the w^hile, 

Dame Heion uses with a smile 
Upon the harp to play 
Fair was her rounded arm, as o’er 
The strings her fingers flew , 

And as she touch’d and tuned them ail, 

Ever her bosom’s rise and fall 
Was plainer given to view ; 300 

For, all foi heat, was laid aside 
Her whimple, and her hood untied 
And first she pitch’d her voice to sing, 

Then glanced her dark eye on the King, 

And then around the silent ring ; 

And laugh’d, and blush’d, and oft did say 
Her pretty oath, by Yea, and Na>, 
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She could not^ would not, durst not play ’ 

At length, upon the haip, with glee, 

Mingled with aich simplicity, 310 

A soft, yet lively, air she lung, 

While thus the wily lady sung — 

XII. 

LOCHINVAR 
latis ?^nou'j8 5^ong. 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide Bolder his steed was the best, 

And save his good broadsword he weapons had none, 

He rode all unaim’d, and he lode all alone 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 

There nevei was knight like the young Lochmvai. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp’d not for stone, 

He swam the Eske iivei where fold there was none, 320 
But eie he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fan Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entei’d the Netheiby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brotheis, and all. 
Then spoke the biide’s father, his hand on his swoid, 
(For the poor craven biidegioom said never a word,) 

0 come ye m peace here, or come ye m war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochmvai — 

1 long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied, — 331 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 

And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine 
There aie maidens in Scotland moie lovely by far, 

That would gladly be biide to the young Lochinvar” 

The bnde kiss’d the goblet the knight took it up, 

He quaff’d off tlie wine, and he threw clown the cup 
She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 340 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar,— 

Now tread we a measure 1 ” said young Lochinvar 
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So stately his foim, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace , 

While her mother did fret, and hei fathei did fume, 

And the bi idegioom stood dangling his bonnet and plume , 
And the bride-maideiis whisper’d, “’Tvveie better by far, 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Locliinvar ” 

One touch to her hand, and one woid in her ear, 

When they leach’d the hall door, and the chaigei stood near, 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 351 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ’ 

“ She is won ' we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaui , 
Jhey’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth y oung Lochinvar 

There was mounting ’mong Gioemes of the Netherby clan , 
Foisters, Fenwicks, and hlusgraves, they rode and they ran 
There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netheiby ne’er did they see 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e’ei heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 360 

XITI 

The Monaich o’ei the siien hung 
And beat the measure as she sung , 

And, pressing closer, and more near, 

He whisper’cl piaises in her ear 
In loud applause the couitieis vied , 

And ladies wink’d, and spoke aside 
The witching dame to Maimion threw 
A glance, wheie seem’d to leign 
The pride that claims applauses due, 

And of her royal conquest too, 370 

A leal or feign’d disdain 
Familiar was the look, and told, 

Maimion and she weie fi lends of old 
The King obseived then meeting eyes, 

With something like displeased suipiise, 

Foi monaichs ill can rivals biook, 

Even in a woicl, 01 smile, 01 look 
Straight took he foith the paichment bioad, 

Which Marmion’s high commission show’d 
Our Boidcrs sack’d by man) a laid, 380 

Oui peaceful liege-mcn lobb’d,” he said, 
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On day of Xuice our Warden slain, 

Stout Barton kilPd, his vassals ta’en — 

Unuoithy were we lieie to leign, 

Should these foi vengeance cry in vain , 

Our full defiance, hate, and scoin. 

Our heiald has to Heniy borne ” 

XIV 

He paused, and led whcie Douglas stood, 

And with stern eye the pageant view’d 
I mean that Douglas, sixth of yoie, 390 

Who coionet of Angus boie, 

And, when his blood and heait were high, 

Did the third James in camp defy, 

And all his minions led to die 
On Lauder’s dieaiy flat 
Piinces and favouiites long grew tame, 

And tiembled at the homely name 
Of Aichibald Bel 1 - the- Cat , 

The same who left the dusky vale 
Of Heimitage in Liddisdale, 400 

Its dungeons, and its towers, 

Where Bothwell’s turrets brave the air, 

And Bothwell bank is blooming fan. 

To fix his princely bowers 
Though now’-, m age, he had laid down 
His armour foi the peaceful gown, 

And for a staff his brand, 

Yet often w^ould flash forth the fire, 

That could, in youth, a monarch’s ire 
And minion’s piide withstand , 410 

And even that day, at council boaid, 

Unapt to soothe his soveieign’s mood 
Against the wai had Angus stood, 

And chafed his loyal ioicl 

XV 

His giant-foim, like ruin’d towci, 

Though fall’n its muscles’ biawny vaunt, 

Huge-boned, and tall and giun, and gaunt, 

Seem’d o’ei the gaudy scene to lowei , 
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His locks and beaid m silver gievv 

His eyebiows kept then sable hue 420 

N ear Douglas when the IMonarch stood, 

His bittei speech he thus pnisued 
“ Loid Maunion, since these letteis say, 

That m the Noith you needs must stay 
While slightest hopes of peace remain, 
Uncourteous speech it weie, and stein, 

To say — Return to Lindisfaine, 

Until my herald come again 
Then lest you in Tantallon Hold, 

Your host shall be the Douglas bold, — 430 

A chief unlike his sues of old 
He weais then motto on his blade, 

Their blazon o’er his toweis display’d, 

Yet loves his sovcieign to oppose, 

Moie than to face his countiy^’s foes 
And, I bethink me, by St Stephen, 

But e’en this morn to me was given 
A piize, the fiist fruits of the war, 

Ta’en by a galley from Dunbar, 

A bevy of the maids of Heaven 440 

U nder your guard, these holy maids 
Shall safe return to cloister shades, 

And, while they at Tantallon stay, 

Requiem for Cochian’s soul may say” 

And, with the slaughter’d fa\ouiite’s name, 

Across the Ivlonarch’s blow there came 
A cloud of ire, lemoise and shame 

XVI. 

In answer nought could Angus speak ; 

His pioud heart s well’d wellnigh to bieak 
He turn’d aside, and down his cheek 450 

A burning teai theie stole 
His hand the Tvlonaich sudden took, 

That sight his kind heait could not biook 
Now, by the Biuce s soul, 

Angus, my hasty speech foigne’ 

Foi suie as doth his spiiit live. 

As he said of the Douglas old, 

I well may say of you, — ■ 
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That nevei kjing did subject hold, 

In speech more fiee, in wai more bold, 460 

Moie tender and moie true 
Forgive me, Douglas, once again " — 

And, while the King his hand did stiain. 

The old man’s teais fell down like rain 
To seize the moment Marmion tiicd, 

And whisper’d to the King aside 
‘‘ Oh ’ let such teais unwonted plead 
Foi respite short fiom dubious deed > 

A child will weep a bramble’s smart, 

A maid to see hei spairow part, 470 

A stripling for a woman’s heait 

But woe awaits a country, when 

She sees the tears of bearded men 

Then, oh ’ what omen, dark and high, 

When Douglas wets his manly eye ’ ” 

XVII 

Displeased was James, that stianger view’d 
And tamper’d with his changing mood 
“ Laugh those that can, weep those that may,” 

Thus did the fieiy Monaich say, 

“ Southwaid I maich by break of day , 480 

And if within Tantallon stiong, 

The good Loid Marmion tames long, 

Perchance our meeting next may fall 
At Tamworth, in his castle-hall ” — 

The haughty Marmion felt the taunt, 

And answer’d, grave, the royal vaunt 
“ Much honour’d weie my humble home, 

If in Its halls King James should come , 

But Nottingham has archers good, 

And Yorkshiie men are stern of mood, 490 

Northumbiian puckers wild and rude 
On Derby Hills the paths aie steep , 

In Ouse and Tyne the folds aie deep; 

And many a bannei will be toin, 

And many a knight to eaith be boine, 

And many a sheaf of airows spent, 

Eie Scotland’s King shall cioss the Tient 
Yet pause, brave Prince, while yet you ma} f ” — 

The Monarch lightly turn’d away, 
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And to his nobles loud did call, — 500 

“ Lords, to the dance, — a hall ’ a fialL ” 

Himself his cloak and swoid flung by, 

And led Dame Heion gallantly , 

And minstiels, at the loyal Older, 

Rung out — “Blue Bonnets o’ei the Bolder’^ 

XVIII 

Leave we these 1 evels now, to tell 
What to Saint Hilda^s maids befell, 

Whose galley, as the}^ sail’d again 

To Whitby, by a Scot i\as ta’eii 

Now at Dun-Edin did they bide, 510 

Till James should of then fate decide. 

And soon, by his command, 

Weie gently summon’d to piepue 
To jouiney undei Marmion’s caie, 

As cscoit honour’d, safe, and fan, 

Again to English land 
The Abbess told hei chaplet o’ei, 

Noi knew which saint she should imploic , 

For, when she thought of Constance, soie 
She fear’d Loid hlaimion’s mood 520 

And judge what Clara must have felt * 

The swoid, that hung in IMaimion’s belt. 

Had drunk De Wilton’s blood 
Unwittingly, King James had given. 

As guaid to Wliitb>’s shades, 

The man most dieaded under Heaven 
By these defenceless maids 
Yet what petition could avail, 

Or who would listen to the tale 

Of woman, piisonei, and nun, 530 

’ Mid bustle of a war begun ^ 

They deem’d it hopeless to avoid 
The convoy of then dangeious guide 

XIX 

Then lodging, so the King assign’d. 

To Maimion’s, as then guaidi an, join’d, 

And thus it fell, that, passing nigh, 

The Palmei caught the Abbess’ eye, 
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Who warn’d him by a scioll, 

She had a seclet to leveal, 

That much concern’d the Chuich’s weal, 540 

And health of smnei’s soul , 

And, with deep chaige of seciecy, 

She named a place to meet, 

Within an open balcony. 

That hung fiom dizzy pitch, and high, 

Above the stately stieet, 

To which, as common to each home, 

At night they might m secret come 

XX 

At night, in secret, there they came, 

The Palmei and the holy Dame 550 

The moon among the clouds lose high, 

And all the city hum was by. 

Upon the street, where late before 
Did dm of wai and wairiors loai, 

You might have heard a pebble fall, 

A beetle hum, a ciicket sing, 

An owlet flap his boding wing 
On Giles’s steeple tall 
The antique buildings, c’l "g h gh, 

Whose Gothic frontlets soc > sky, 560 

Were heie wiapt deep m shade, 

There on their blows the moon-beam biokc, 

Through the faint wieaths of siheiy smoke, 

And on the casements play’d 
And other light was none to see. 

Save toiches gliding fai, 

Before some chieftain of clegiee, 

Who left the royal revelry 
To bowne him for the wai — 

A solemn scene the Abbess chose , 570 

A solemn houi, hei secret to disclose 

XXL 

“ O, holy Palmer ^ ” she began, — 

Foi sure he must be sainted man. 

Whose blessed feet have tiod the ground 
Where the Redeemers tomb is found, — 
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For His deal Chinch’s sake, m> tale 
Attend, noi deem of light avail, 

Though I must speak of worldly love, — 

How vain to those who wed above * — 

De Wilton and Lord Maimion woo’d 580 

Clara de Claie, of Gloster’s blood, - 
(Idle It weie of Whitby’s dame. 

To say of that same blood I came ,) 

And once, ■\^hen jealous rage was high, 

Loid Maimion said despiteously, 

Wilton was traitor m his heart, 

And had made league with Martin Swart, 

When he came here on Simnel’s part , 

And only cowardice did restrain 

His rebel aid on Stokefield’s plain, — 590 

And down he threw his glove — the thing 

Was tried, as wont, before the King , 

Where fianklv did De Wilton own, 

That Swait m Gueldies he had knoun , 

And that between them then iheic vent 
Some scroll of courteous compliment 
Foi this he to his castle sent , 

But when his messenger letuin’d. 

Judge how De Wilton’s fuiy buin’d ' 

Foi 111 his packet theie was laid 600 

Letteis that claim’d disloyal aid. 

And proved King Henry’s cause betray’d 
His fame, thus blighted, in the held 
He strove to clear, by spear and shield, — 

To clear his fame m vain he strove, 

For wondrous aie His ways above ’ 

Perchance some form was unobserved , 

Perchance in pray er, or faith, he sweiwed ; 

Else how could guiltless champion quail, 

Or how the blessed ordeal fail ? 610 

XXII 

“ His squiie, who now De Wilton saw 
As recreant doom’d to suffer law, 

Repentant, own’d in vam. 

That, while he had the scrolls in care, 

A stranger maiden, passing fan, 
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Had drenched him with a beverage lare, 

His words F o faith could gam 
With Clare alone he ciedence won, 

Who, rather than wed Marmion, 

Did to Saint Hilda’s shrine repaii, 620 

To give our house her livings fair 

And die a vestal vot’ress theie 

The impulse fiom the earth was given, 

But bent hei to the paths of heaven 
A puiei heait, a lovelier maid, 

Ne’ei shekel ed her in Whitby’s shade. 

No, not since Saxon Edelfled, 

Only one trace of eaithly stiam, 

That for her lover’s loss 

She cheiishes a soiiow vain, 630 

And murmurs at the cioss — 

And then her heiitage, — it goes 
Along the banks of Tame , 

Deep fields of gram the reaper mows, 

In meadows rich the heifer lows, 

The falconer and huntsman knows 
Its woodlands for the game 
Shame were it to Saint Hilda deal, 

And I, her humble vot’ress heie, 

Should do a deadly sin, 640 

Her temple spoil’d before mine eyes, 

If this false Maimion such a piize 
By my consent should win , 

Yet hath our boisterous monarch sworn 
That Clare shall from our house be toi n , 

And grievous cause have I to feai. 

Such mandate doth Loid Marmion bear* 

XXIII 

**Now, prisoner, helpless, and betray’d 
To evil power, I claim thine aid, 

By every step that thou hast trod 650 

To holy shrine and grotto dim, 

By every maityi’s tortured limb, 

By angel, saint, and seraphim, 

And by the Church of God ’ 

Foi mark — ^when Wilton was betray’d, 

And with his squire forged letters laid, 
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She was, alas * that sinful maid, 

By whom the deed was done, — 

0 ’ shame and honor to be said '‘— 

She was a peijured nun » 

No cleik in all the land, like hei, 

Tiaced quaint and varying charactei 
Peichance you may a maivel deem, 

That Maimion’s paramour 
(For such vile thing she was) should scheme 
Hei lovei’s nuptial hour. 

But o’ei him thus she hoped to gain, 

As pi ivy to his honoiii’s stain, 

Illimitable powei 
For this she secietly letain’d ^ 7 ^ 

Each pi oof that might the plot reveal 
Instiuctions with his hand and seal. 

And thus Saint Hilda deign’d, 

Thiough smnei’s peifidy impuie, 

Hei house’s glory to secuie, 

And Claie’s immoital weal 

XXIV 

^^’Twere long, and needless, heic to tell, 

How to my hand these papcis fell , 

With me they must not sta) 

Saint Hilda keep hei Abbess line * 6So 

Who knows what outrage he might do, 

While journeying by the way ? — 

O, blessed Saint, if e’er again 

1 venturous leave thy calm domain, 

To tiavel or by land oi mam, 

Deep penance may I pay * — 

Now, saintly Palmer, maik my piayci 
I give this packet to thy caie, 

F or thee to stop they will not dare , 

And O ’ with cautious speed, 690 

To Wolsey’s hand the papers bung, 

That he may show them to the King : 

And, for thy well-earn’d meed. 

Thou holy man, at Whitby’s shrme 
A weekly mass shall still be thme, 

While priests can sing and read 
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What aiPst thou ? — Speak* — For as he took 
The charge, strong emotion shook 
His frame, and, ere leply, 

They heaid a faint, yet shrilly tone, 700 

Like distant clarion feebly blown, 

That on the breeze did die , 

And loud the Abbess shriek'd m fear, 

‘‘ Saint Withold, save us * — What is here * 

Look at yon City Cross * 

See on its battled tower appear 
Phantoms, that scutcheons seem to rear, 

And blazon'd banners toss • " — 


XXV 

Dun-Edm's Cioss, a pillar'd stone, 

Rose on a tuiret octagon, 710 

(But now is razed that monument, 

Whence royal edict lang. 

And voice of Scotland's law was sent 
In gloiious trumpet-clang 
O * be his tomb as lead to lead. 

Upon Its dull desti oyer's head * — 

A minstrels malison is said ) 

Then on its battlements they saw 
A vision, passing Natuie's law, 

Strange, wild, and dimly seen , 720 

Figures that seem'd to rise and die, 

Gibber and sign, advance and fly. 

While nought confirm'd could ear or ej e 
Discern of sound or mien 
Yet daikly did it seem, as there 
Heialds and Puisuivants prepaie. 

With trumpet sound and blazon fair, 

A summons to pioclaim , 

But indistinct the pageant proud, 

As fancy forms of midnight cloud, 730 

When flings the moon upon hei shroud 
A wavering tinge of flame , 

It flits, expands, and shifts, till loud, 

From midmost of the spectre ciowd, 

This awful summons came — 
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Prince, pi elate, potentate, and p(*ir, 

Whose names I now shall call, 

Scottish, oi foreigner, give ear , 

Subjects of him who sent me heie, 

At his tribunal to appear, 740 

I summon one and all 
I cite you by each deadly sin, 

That e^er hath soiFd your hearts within , 

I cite you by each biutal lust. 

That e^er defiled your eaithly dust, — 

By wiath, by piide, by fear, 

By each o’ei-masteiing passion’s tone, 

By the dark grave, and dying gioan ’ 

When foity days aie pass’d and gone, 

I cite you, at your Monaich’s thione, 750 

To answer and appeal ” 

Then thundei’d foith a loll of names 
The fiist \\as thine, unhappy James ' 

Then all thy nobles came , 

Crawfoid, Glencairn, Monti ose, Arg)le, 

Ross, Both well, Foibes, Lennox, Lyle, — 

Why should I tell then sepaiate st}le^ 

Each chief of bath and fame, 

Of Lowland, Highland, Boidei, Isle, 

Foie-doom’d to Flodden’s carnage pile, 760 

Was cited there by name , 

And Mainnon, Loid of Fontenaye, 

Of Luttciwaid, and Scnvelbaye, 

De Wilton, erst of Abeiley, 

The self-same thundeimg voice did sa) 

But then anothei spoke 
Thy fatal summons I deny, 

And thine infernal Loid defy, 

Appealing me to Him on High, 

Who burst the sinner’s yoke ” 770 

At that diead accent, with a scream, 

Pai ted the pageant like a dream, 

The summonei was gone 
Pi one on her face the Abbess fell, 

And fast, and fast, hei beads did tell , 

Hei nuns came, staitled by the yell, 

And found her theie alone 
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She mark’d not, at the scene aghast, 

What time, cm how, the Palmer pass’d 

XXVII 

Shift we the scene — The camp doth move, 780 
Dun-Edm’s stieets are empty now, 

Sa\e when, for weal of those they love. 

To pi ay the prayer, and vow the vow, 

The totteiing child, the anxious fair, 

The giey-haii’d sue, with pious caie, 

To chapels and to shrines lepair — 

Where is the Palmer now^ and whcie 
The Abbess, Marmion, and Clare ^ — 

Bold Douglas ’ to Tantallon fair 
They journey in thy charge 790 

Loid Maimion rode on his light hand, 

1 he Palmer still was with the band , 

Angus, like Lmdesay, did command, 

That none should roam at large 
But in that Palmer’s alter’d mien 
A w'ondious change might now be seen, 

Freely he spoke of wai, 

Of marvels wi ought by single hand, 

When lifted for a native land , 

And still look’d high, as if he plann’d 800 

Some desperate deed afai 
His coursei would he feed and stiokc, 

And, tucking up his sable fiockc, 

Would first his mettle bold pi o voice, 

Then soothe or quell his pride 
Old Hubert said, that never one 
He saw’-, except Lord Maimion, 

A steed so fairly ride 

XXVIII 

Some half-hour’s march behind, theie came, 

By Eustace govern’d fan, 810 

A troop escorting Hilda’s Dame, 

With all hei nuns, and Clare 
No audience had Lord Maimion sought, 

Evei he feared to aggravate 
Clara de Ciaie’s suspicious hate , 
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And safer ’twas, he thought. 

To wait till, from the nuns reinc«^ed, 

The influence of kinsmen loved, 

And suit by Henry’s self appioved, 

Hei slow consent had wi ought 820 

His was no flickeiing flame, that dies 
Unless when fann’d by looks and sighs, 

And lighted oft at lad/s eyes , 

He long’d to stietch his wide command 
O’er luckless Clai a’s ample land 
Besides, w^hen Wilton with him vied, 

Although the pang of humbled piide 
The place of jealousy supplied, 

Yet conquest, by that meanness won 

He almost loath’d to think upon, 830 

Led him, at times, to hale the cause, 

Which made him burst thiough honoui’s Ians, 

If e’er he lov’d, ’twas hei alone, 

Who died within that vault of stone 

XXIX 

And now, when close at hand they saw 
North Bei wick’s town, and lofty Law, 

Fitz-Eustace bade them pause a while, 

Befoie a veneiable pile, 

Whose tuirets view’d, afar. 

The lofty Bass, the Lambie Isle, 840 

The ocean’s peace or war 
At tolling of a bell, foith came 
The convent’s venerable Dame, 

And pray’d Saint Hilda’s Abbess rest 
With her, a loved and honour’d guest, 

Till Douglas should a bark prepare 
To waft her back to Whitby fan. 

Glad was tne Abbess, you may guess, 

And thank’d the Scottish Piioiess, 

And tedious weie to tell, I veen, 

The courteous speech that pass’d between 
O’eijoy’d the nuns their palfreys leave • 

But when fair Clara did intend, 

Like them, from horseback to descend, 

Fitz-Eustace said, — “I grieve. 
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Fair lady, giieve e'en fiom my heart, 

Such gentle company to part , — 

Think not discourtesy, 

But loids' commands must be obey'd , 

And Maimion and the Douglas said, 860 

That you must ’vtend with me 
Lord Maimion hath a letter bioad, 

Which to the Scottish Earl he show’d. 

Commanding, that, beneath his cai e, 

Without delay, you shall repaii 

To youi good kinsman. Lord Fitz-Claie" 

XXX 

The startled Abbess loud exclaim'd , 

But she, at whom the blow was aim'd. 

Grew pale as death, and cold as lead, — 

She deem'd she heaid her death-doom read, 870 
“ Cheei thee, my child ’ " the Abbess said, 

“ They date not tear thee fiom my hand, 

To ride alone with armed band ” 

Nay, holy mother, nay," 

Fitz-Eustace sard, “the lovely Clare 
Will be in Lady Angus' care. 

In Scotland while we stay, 

And, when we move, an easy ride 
Will bring us to the English side, 

Female attendance to pi o vide 880 

Befitting Gloster's hen 
Nor thinks nor dreams my noble loid, 

By slightest look, or act, or word, 

To harass Lady Clare 
Her faithful guardian he will be, 

Noi sue for slightest courtesy 
That e'en to stranger falls, 

Till he shall place hei, safe and fiee, 

Within hei kinsman's halls " 

He spoke, and blush'd nith earnest giace, S90 
His faith was painted on his face. 

And Clare s worst fear lelieved 
The Lady Abbess loud exclaim'd 
On Henry, and the Douglas blamed, 

Entieated. threaten'd, ciieved- 
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To martyi, saint, and piophet piay'd, 

Against Lord IMarmion inveigh’d, 

And call’d the Pi 101 ess to aid, 

To curse with candle, bell, and book 

Her head the giave Cistertian shook 900 

“ The Douglas, and the King,” she said, 

“In their commands will be obey’d , 

Grieve not, nor dream that harm can fall 
The maiden in Tantallon hall ” 

XXXI 

The Abbess, seeing strife was vain, 

Assumed her wonted state again, — 

Foi much of state she had, — 

Composed her veil, and raised her head, 

And — “ Bid,” in solemn voice she said, 

“ Thy master, bold and bad, 910 

The records of his house turn o’ei, 

And, when he shall there written see. 

That one of his own ancestry 
Drove the monks forth of Coventry, 

Bid him his fate explore ’ 

Prancing in piide of earthly trust. 

His chargei huil’d him to the dust, 

And, by a base plebeian thrust. 

He died his band before 

God judge ’twixt Marmion and me , goo 

He is a Chief of high degree, 

And I a poor recluse 
Yet oft, in holy writ, we see 
Even such weak minister as me 
May the oppiessor bruise 
For thus, inspired, did Judith slay 
The mighty in his sin, 

And Jael thus, and Deboiah” — 

Here hasty Blount bioke in 
“ Fitz-Eustace, we must march oui band : 930 

St Anton’ fiie thee ' wilt thou stand 
All day, with bonnet in thy hand, 

To heai the Lady pi each ^ 

By this good light * if thus wc stay, 

Lord Maimion, foi oui fond delay, 

Will sharper sermon teach 
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Come, d’on thy cap, and mount thy horse , 

The Dame nftist patience take peifoice’^ 

XXXII 

“ Submit we then to force, said Claie, 

“ But let this baibaious lord despair 940 

His purposed aim to win , 

Let him take living, land, and life , 

But to be Maimion’s wedded wife 
In me were deadly sm 
And if It be the King’s decree, 

That I must find no sanctuary, 

In that inviolable dome, 

Wheie even a homicide might come. 

And safely rest his head, 

Though at its open poitals stood, 950 

Thirsting to pour foith blood for blood, 

The kinsmen of the dead , 

Yet one asylum is my own 
Against the dreaded hour , 

A low, a silent, and a lone. 

Where kings have little power. 

One victim is befoie me there — 

Mother, your blessing, and in prayer 
Remember your unhappy Clare ' ” 

Loud weeps the Abbess, and bestows 960 

Kind blessings many a one 
Weeping and wailing loud arose, 

Round patient Claie, the clamorous woes 
Of eveiy simple nun 
His eyes the gentle Eustace dried. 

And scarce rude Blount the sight could bide 
Then took the squire her rein, 

And gently led away hci steed, 

And, by each courteous woid and deed. 

To cheer hei strove in vain 970 

XXXIII 

But scant three miles the band had rode. 

When o’er a height they pass’d, 

And, sudden, close befoie them show’d 
His towel s, Tantallon \a3t. 
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Broad, massive, high, and sti etching far, 
And held impiegnable in war, 

On a projecting rock they rose, 

And round three sides the ocean flows, 

The fouith did battled walls enclose, 

And double mound and fosse 
By nariow drawbiidge, outworks strong, 
Thiough studded gates, an entrance long, 
To the main court they cross 
It was a wide and stately square 
Aiound were lodgings, tit and fan, 

And towers of vaiious foim, 

Which on the couit projected far, 

And broke its lines quadi angular 
Heie was squaie keep, there turret high, 
Or pinnacle that sought the sky, 

Whence oft the Waider could descry 
The gathering ocean-stoini 

XXXIV 

Here did they lest — The pimcely care 
Of Douglas, why should I declaie, 

Or say they met reception fan 
Or why the tidings say, 

Which, varying, to Tantallon came, 

By huiiymg posts oi fleeter fame, 

With ever varying day? 

And, first they heaid King James had won 
Etall, and Wark, and Ford, and then, 
That Noiham Castle strong was ta’en 
At that sore mai veil’d Marmion, — 

And Douglas hoped his M onarch's hand 
Would soon subdue Northumberland 
But whispei’d news there came, 

That, while his host inactive lay. 

And melted by degiees away^, 

King James was dallying off the day 
With Heron’s vv ily dame 
Such acts to chronicles I yield , 

Go seek them theie, and see 
Mine IS a tale of Flodden Field, 

And not a history 
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At length the> heaicl the Scottish host 
On that higlfuidge had made their post, 
Which frowns o’ei Millfield Plain , 
And that biave Siuie> many a band 
Had gathered in the Southern land, 

And maich’d into Noithumbeiland, 

And camp at Woolei ta’en 
Mainiion, like chaigci in the stall, 

That hears, without, the trumpet-call, 
Began to chafe, and sweai — 

“ A sorry thing to hide my head 
In castle, like a fearful maid, 

When such a field is near * 

Needs must I see this battle-day 
Death to my fame if such a fiay 
Weie fought, and Marmion away* 

The Douglas, too, I wot not why, 

Hath ’bated of his couitesy 
No longer in his halls I ’ll stay ” 

Then bade his band they should an ay 
Foi maich against the dawning day 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE TO CANIO V. 

George Ellis Scott began a correspondence with Ellis eaily 
in I So I ** His acquaintance was opened to Scott thiough then 
common friend, Hebei ” (to whom the Intiod Ep VI is dedi 
cated) “ Mr Ellis was then busily engaged m collecting the 
mateiials for his chaiming works, entitled i^peamcm of Amient 
English Poetry and Spuimens of Anettut English Roviaiict 
The correspondence between him and Scott soon came to be 
constant They met personally, not long aftci the correspon 
dence had commenced, conceived for each other a coidnl respect 
and affection, and continued on a footing of almost broilierly 
intimacy evei after To this valuable alliance Scott owed, 
among othei advantages, his early and leady admission to the 
acquaintance and familiarity of Ellis s bosom fiiend, his co- 
adjutoi in the AntijacobiUj and the confidant of all his hteiaiy 
schemes, the illustiious statesman, Mr Canning ” — Lockhart 

When Mauition was published, Ellii> wiote Scott a lettei full 
of the highest appi ec at cr and the soundest cnticbm “ In the 
first place,’’ he says, ' all the woild aie agreed that you are like 
the elephant mentioned in the Spectatoi , wEo was the greatest 
elephant m the woild except himself, and consequently that the 
only question at issue is, whether the Lay oi Mm mion shall be 
leputed the most pleasing poem m our language, save and 
except one or two of Dryden’s fables ” And ol the Introductoiy 
Epistles he wiites (compiling them with the intro iuclory paits 
of the Lay) ‘The peisonal appeaiance of the minstrel, who, 
though the last, is by far the most charming of ail minstrels, is 
by no means compensatea by the idea of an author shorn of his 
picturesque beard, depiued of his haq^, and wanting lettei s to 
his intimate friends Jhese intioduciory episths^ nidud, though 
excellent tn themselves, ate in foci only interruptions to the 
fable, and accordingly nine out of ten have perused them sepa- 
rately, either after or before the poem, and it is obvious that 
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they cannot have produced, in eithei case, the effect which was 
proposed; viz, of %lieving the leadeis’ attention, and giving 
vaiiety to the whole Pei haps it would be fair to say that 
Ma'imton delights us in spite of its mtioductory epistles, while 
the Lay owes its piincipal chaim to the veneiable old minstiel ” 
—Lockhart 

28 Our city home Scott spent the winteis at Edinbuigh In 
1S06 he was appointed one of the Piincipal Clciks of Session, a 
post which he held for a quarter of a century This, of course, 
necessitated his residence in Edinbuigh for a considerable portion 
of each >eai 

30 1 he Forest, te Ettrick Forest (See Inti od Ep II 1-2 1, 
and n ) It will be remembeied that the intioductions to the 
fiist foul cantos are dated “Ashestiel, Ettiick Foiest ” 

34-5 NewarVs 7 wen totoeis See Introd Ep II 32, and n 

36 Ettruk stnpfd of forest bowers See Intiod Ep II 
I et seq 

37 Cahdonta*s Queen zs changed “The Old Town of Edin- 
buigh was secured on the north side by a lake, now drained, 
and on the south by a wall, which there was some attempt to 
make defensible even so late as 1745 The gates, and the 
greater part of the wall, have been pulled down in the course ot 
the late extensive and beautiful enlargement of the city My 
ingenious and valued fiiend, Mi Thomas Campbell, pioposed 
to celebiate Edinburgh undei the epithet heie bon owed But 
the * Queen of the North ’ has not been so foitunate as to receive 
from so eminent a pen the pioposed distinction Sc n 

47-51 Studded gate , wicket Cf Heart of Midlothian^ 
chap VI “The metiopolis was at this time” (1736) “sur- 
rounded by a high wall, with battlements and flanking projections 
at some intervals, and the access was through gates^ called in 
the Scottish language ports, which were regularly shut at night 
A small fee to the keepers would indeed proem e egiess and 
ingress at any time, through a wuket left for that purpose in the 
laige gate ” It will be remembeied that Scott tells us, in the 
Eeait of Midlothian^ that Butler had just passed thiough one of 
these gates, the West Port, w^hen he was seized by the Poiteous 
fioteis, and compelled to letum with them, and that the noters 
weie caieful to secure the gates 

57 Flinging thy white ainis, (SLc “Since writing this line, I 
find I have inadvertently borrow^ed it almost veibatim, though 
with somewhat a diffeient meaning, from a chorus in Cai actacus — 
“ ‘ Bntam heaid the descant bold, 

She flung her w'hite aims o’er the sea, 

Proud in her leafy bosom to enfold 
The freight of harmony ’ ” — Sc n 

N B Cm actacus was a drama by Mason, the fiiend and the 
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biographei of Giay It was modelled on Gieek lines, with the 
classic accompaniment of the choius 
58-9 Thyda^ktloud^noithttmtiei'dlowtr Cf the description 
of Edinbuigh as seen by Maimion, IV. x\v 605- 17 
62-88 Bntomaite See Spensei, Fae}ie Rook III, 

C IX St 18-25 

64-5 Chaimed speai See Fae^te III 111 60 

y 2 A2/m^ayId~^Yisor * Cf Lay, 11 111 — 

(Deloraine) “lifted Ins baned av<,niayle 
To hail the monk of St Mary’s aisle ’ 

%l -2 Squit e of Dames See FatHL Queen ^ 111 vii st 51, 5 Lc 
100 Voluntary hne See Intiod £p IV i-ii, and 11 , foi 
Scotfs pait m the Volunteei movement dining the Fiench VVar, 
an 4 Iiitrod Ep I 83, n , foi his patriotic enthusiasm 
106 Knosp An ornament resembling a bud 
log-' 12 dn pattianltal times wrestle bkssings dowtu See 
Genesis xviii 

i\ 2 -t% Destined . Hemy meet “ Hem y VI , with 

his queen, his heir, and the chiefs of his family, fled to Scotland 
after the fatal battle of Towton ” — Sc n 

119-20 Till late great Bourbon's lehcs Some of the 
exiled royal family of Fiance resided at Holyiood Palace after 
the outbieak of the French Revolution — Alison, 1x1 549 
138-40 Romantic strain Henry's ear “ Mr Ellis, in his 
valuable Introduction to the Specimens of Romance^ has proved, 
by the concuinng testimony of La Ravaillere, Tressan, but especi- 
ally the Abbe de la Rue, that the couits of our Anglo- Noi man 
kings, rather than those of the French monaich, pioduced the 
birth of Romance literature ” — Sc n N B ‘ Henry ’ = Henry I 
145-6 Such notes, &c ^^Maiie compiled from Aimoiican 
originals and translated into Norman- French, or Romance 
language, the twelve cuiious Lays of which Mi Ellis has given 
us a precis m the Appendix to his Introduction The story of 
Blondel, the famous and faithful minstiel of Richard I , needs 
no commentary '' — Sc n 

147-54 0 f bom, Time's ravage to lepair, &c For Ellis and 
his works, see the note at beginning of epistle 

178-81 Who, like hts Bofdet sii es , stiain When Scott 
and his wife \isited England m 1803, they went to Mr Ellis’s 
house at “ Sunninghill, where they spent a happy week, and 
Ml and Mrs Eliis heaid the first two 01 three cantos of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel read under an old oak m Windsor 
Forest ” 

Cantos I II of Marniion were sent to the lonnter during 
another visit to England, early in 1807, when he spent much 
time at Sunninghill (Lockhart ) 

N B Sunninghill is near Windsoi Park and Ascot 
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182-91 

hic(^iila 7 ly UacLii and ^dann^df 
But ytPso glcm)ing and so gia 7 id 

The nature of the Romance is finely evhibitcd in theqe lines 
Cf Intiod Ep t 249 it st(j j and 11 , Iiitiod Ep III 152 
et seq , and notes 


CANTO V 

Iniroduction — {A) In Cantos III IV we have followed 
Maimion fiom Noiham to Edmbiiigh , hut we must not foi get 
the Abbess and Clue, and what was told us in Canto II In 
Canto II Constance, befoie her death at Holy Island, produced 
a packet, which, she said, contained pi oofs of Dc Wiltoll’s 
innocence and Marmion*s brseness Now in Canto V we are 
told (1) what became of this “ guilty packet ” (see st xxiv ) , 
(11) what weie its contents (see st x\i -xxiv ) , (111) what 
became of Claie and the Abbess aftci they left Holy Island 
(see st xviu xxvii -xxxiv ) We shall find that all the pim- 
cipal characteis in the sioiy aie bi ought togcthei at Edmbuigh, 
and that events ha^ipcn which place Claie foi the time 111 
hlaimioii’s powei , while the packet falls into the possession of 
the veiy last person Maimion would wish to hold it Ve must 
lemembei, how'evei, that Maimion know^s nothing of the dangei 
that till eat ens him, nothing eithei of Coiibtance’s confession or 
Constance’s death 

N B Thioughoiit this canto Scott leads us to see the noblei 
side of Maimion’s charactei as he moves to his death at Flodden 
Ills dignified beaiing as England’s ambassadoi before James 
fst xvii ), his remoise and self contempt for his bieach of 
“lionoui’s laws” (st xxviii ) — all this piepaies us to sympathue 
with him when Ins Inghei self wins the mastei), and he dies — 

‘ A gallant knight, 

With sword m hand, foi England’s right ” 

— VI XXX vii 1145-46 

(B) The day of Flodden is approaching At the beginning 
of Canto V we have 1 cached the \eiy clay befoie the king of 
Scotland maiched southw^ard fiom Edinburgh with his aimy* 
We see his foices assembled at the Boiough Mooi , and then w^e 
pass to Holy Rood, wheie James is holding joyous court for the 
last time The gay monarch’s person is fully descubed (st vm 
IX ), and his chaiactei illustiated by hib behaviour to (i ) Lady 
Heron, (11 ) Marmion, (111 ) Douglas (st xiii -xvp ) The causes 
of the war, and the opposition to it wEich James met with, aie 
staled (st xiii 380-83, xiv 411-14) , and then we pass lapidly 
over the movement of the army fiom Edinbui gh (st xxvii.), the 
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first successes of James — the taking of Etall, Waik, Ford, and 
Noiham — and the melting away of his tiooj^s while he leniains 
inactive at Foid (st xkxiv ), and when we end the canto the 
Scotch aie at Flodden Edge, Suiiey and the English aimyare 
facing them at ^Yooler, and Scott is able to say, when he is 
beginning a new canto — 

“ Ilaik ’ I heai the dictaut drum ' 

1 he day oi hloddeii Field is come ” 

— Intiod Ep VI 231-32 

(C) We learn a good deal moie of the day'-s of chivalry in this 
canto (1 ) We aie taken thiough the camp, \vhich we looked 
down upon towards the close of Canto IV The Scottish army 
was always particularly interestmg, because, besides having the 
usi^l elements of a feudal army — the knights and men at arms 
on hoiseback, and the foot-soldieis fiom the towns and country 
districts (st 11 111 ) — it contained also the Bojderers and the 
lit^hlande't s Well might the cili7ens of Edinburgh keep 
“ watch and ward ^ with “ ]ealous feai ” at the city gates — 

“ When lay encamped, in field so neai, 

The Boideiei and the moimtameei 

—St VI 137-42 

**The Bordeieis,” Scott tells us elsewheie, “lesembled the 
Highlanders in their mode of goveaiment and habits of plunder- 
ing, and, as it may be tiuly added, in their disobedience to the 
general government of Scotland, yet they diffcied in many 
pailiculais The Highlanders fought always on foot , the 
Bordereis were all horsemen The Boideiers spoke the same 
language with the Lowlanders, woie the same soit of dicss, and 
carried the same aims Being accustomed to fight against the 
English, they weie also much better disciplined than the High* 
landeis , but m point of obedience to the Scottish government 
they were not much diffeient from the clans of the north ” — 
T of a Grand 1 97 

(11 ) From the camp we pass to the court, and aie shown “all 
the pomp of chivahy ” {Intiod Ep V 19 1 ) Scott determines 
here to — “ Fling 

His hand o’er every Border string, 

And fit his harp the pomp to sing 
Of Scotland's ancient court and king ” 

— IV xxxii 6S7-90 

His pictuie of James and his court is as fine as his scenes con- 
nected with loyal peisonages usually are and the brightness of 
the scene is the more staking because we know as we read that 
It IS the pi elude to “Flodden’s fatal field,’’ that the feast is 
James’s “ blithest— and his last ” (St vn 185) 

(ill ) The supeistition of the days of chivaliy is further illus- 
tiated by the story of the demon summons at Edinbuigh Cross 
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(St XXV xxvh) Ileie, as in the other stoiy of the ghostly 
message to James (-^e IV xv -xvii ), Scott can so sympathize 
with the supei stitious teiiois of his chaiacteis, that he makes us 
see the vision with their eyes and well nigh believe it with them 

I 2-4 The hau m quat d the palisade^ See The guaids 
removed the stakes that piotected the camp, so that the visitors 
might entei, just as, when Maimion appi cached Norham, the 
gairison ‘unsparr’d^ ‘the lofty palisade'^ (G 1 I ) See I iv 56, 
and n 

5 Warders, The captains of the entrance guard Cf I 11 
24 n (G 1 I ) 

6 Ca 7 tttd piles ‘Presented arms’ Piles long speais ’ 
See I IX 130, n and G 1 I 

12-18 Such length of shafts^ such mighty bows The yeomen 
of England were renowned foi then aicheiy With their ‘six 
foot bows ’ and arrows a yaid long (1 18), they weie able (says 
a monk who sings then praises) to “ penetrate steel coats from 
side to side, transfix helmets, and even splinter lances and pieice 
through swoids ” So much were they feaied, that the Scotch 
had a proveib “that every English archei carried under his belt 
twenty foui Scots, in allusion to his bundle of uneirmg shafts ” 
— Sc Everyone knows of the deeds of the English archei s at 
Cressy, Poitiers, &:c They aie only briefly mentioned in Scott’s 
account of Flodden (see VI xxvi 785, and xxxiv 1024-29) , 
but there is a fine description of their doings at Bannockbuin, m 
Loid of the Isles, VI xxii — 

“ Earl Gilbert weaved his tiuncheon high, 

Just as the Northern ranks arose, 

Signal for England’s archeiy 
To halt and bend their bows 
Then stepped each yeoman foUh a pace, 

Glanced at the intei veiling space, 

And laised his left liand high , 

To the right eai the coids they bring — 

At once ten thousand bow-stiings iing, 

Ten thousand aiiows fly ’ 

Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fuiy of then shot , 

As fieicely and as fast, 

Forth whistling came the grey goose wing 
As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 
Adown December’s blast 
Nor mountain taige of tough bull hide, 

Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide , 

Woe, woe to Scotland’s bannered pride 
If the fell shower may last ’ 
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See also (i ) foi a good description of an English aicher 
Lay III XVI , and (ii ) foi the skill of th^archcis {a) the feats 
of Robin Hood {Iva^ihoe, chap xiii and \xxi ), and [b) the 
-note to Mm imon^ V xiii 380 

14 Vamit ‘Vain display’ Many thought that such enor- 
mous bows and arrows could only be made for show, not for use 

II 19 Norltss, f te Marmion observed the Scotch with 
as much curiosity as they showed towaids him Cf st 1 8, 9 

23 Men-at-arms Cf the desci iption in I viii 

24 Mail and plate Cf I vi 79, and n G 1 I ) 

32 Cioupe The pail of the hoise’s back behind the saddle. 
Cf st XU 350-52 (G 1 ) 

^3-35 Cmvdt A ceitain leap of a hoise, in which he gives 
his body a cuive (G 1 ) 

Amain ‘ With strength ’ (Prefix n; ) Cf ‘might and 
main ’ 

Ca<:que ‘ Helmet ’ (G 1 I ) 

N B The ciii'vUt^ of comse, added very much to the foice of 
the blow Thus “Monsieui de Montmorency having a horse 
that was excellent in pei forming the dtmwolte (explained IV 
632, n )j did wnth his swoiu strike down two adversaries from 
then hoises in a touiney, wheie divers of the piime gallants of 
hiance did meet , for, taking his lime, when the hoise was in 
the height of his eouibette, and dischaiging a blow then, his 
swoid fell with such weight and force upon the two cavalieis, 
one after another, that he struck them fiom then hoises to the 
ground ” (Sc 11 ) And Biian de Bois Guilbeit made a demi- 
coiiibette ( = curvett), “rising m the stniups, so as to take full 
advantage of the descent of his hoisef when he struck down 
Athelstane at Toiquilstone Castle See Ivanhoe, ch xxxi 

36 BmgheiS ‘ Citizens ’ Troops drawn fioni the towns, as 
the yeomen (st 111 ) weie from the country (G 1 ) 

38 Vizor The part of the helmet coveiing the face Cf III 
XXIV 467, and G 1 HI 

39 Crest Cf I VI 82, and n 

40 Bill mshed ‘ Polished ’ (G 1 I ) 

Corslets ‘ Body-arnioui ’ (Gl ) 

41 Biigantines Body aimour composed of iron ungs or 
small thin iron plates sewed upon canvas, linen, or leatliei, and 
covered with similai materials (Gl ) 

Goigets Aimour to piotect the th, oat (Gl ) 

46 Biicllers Shields with a buckle or cential boss 

HI 47 Yeoman See I viii 115, n and Gl I Cf the 
desciiption of the yeoman's dress, , given here, with that of 
the ‘bold yeoman’ Watt Tmlmn (Z^-y, IV v.) 
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48 Steel Jack “ Jaclvs weie a sort of leathern doublet, 
cover eel with plates iron ’’ — Sc T of G) and I 157 (G1 ) 

Swaithy ‘Daik’ 

50-52 Each at kn hack , faidal statutes “ When the 
feudal array of the kingdom was called forth, each man was 
obliged to appeal with Jo7ty days piovtston When tins was 
expended, which took place befoie the battle of Floddcn, the 
aimy melted away of course ” — Sc (See st x\xiv 1007-8, 
and n ) 

53 Halbert ‘ A pole axe ’ See I viii 104, and n and G1 I 

54 Hagbut (or had but) A kind of inubket, “piobably so 
called from its shape, which was bent 01 hooked , whereas the 
oldest hand guns had the ban el and butt all in one straight line, 
so that it was difficult to take aim ” (See G1 ) 

59 Steer *A young ox * 

63 Ire ‘ Anger ’ (Lat ‘ iia ’) 

IV 68 The Bouieiet^ who dwelt by the English Border, and 
was always engaged in wild foiays See note I 1 1-3 

73 Slogan ‘\Var-ciy* Speaking of the battle in which 
James IV , when a boy, was brought by the rebel lords against 
his father, Scott says, “The Border eis of Liddesdale and 
Annandale charged with the wild and fuiious cues which they 
called their ” — T of G7 and 1 166 (G1 ) 

75 F?tchej ‘ A light hoiseman ’ Cf I xix 304,11 (G1 I) 
N B “Almost all the Scottish forces, except a few knights, 
men at-aims, and the Bordei-pnckejs^ who fanned exctlLnt light 
cavalry^ acted upon foot — Sc Cf 1 37, 47 

82 Moss, te ‘morass,' the maishy land on the Bolder 
Hence the marauding Boiderers were often called moss troopers 
(Gl) 

91 Brocade A silken stuff with variegated pattern (Gl ) 

98-101 That faithless Lion glistering hide The 

Borderers aie attracted by the bright gaimcnt which Lindesay 
weais as Lion King at arms Cf IV vi 

98 Fangless, % e Lindesay is Lion m dress, but not in power 
to defend himself, for his tiain is ‘all unaimed ’ (IV vii 150 ) 

99 Glistenng ‘ Glistening,' ‘glittering ' 

100 Doublet pted Coat of various colours [Doublet^ G\ II, 
Pied, Gl V ) 

10 1 Kiltie ‘Gown,' ‘petticoat ' (See Gl ) 

N B The want of respect for the chief of the heralds shows 
veiy well the wild, lawless nature of the Bolder eis Note, too, 
that they caie not whether they attack Scotch or English We 
read of the Border ei Deloiame, in the Lay, that — 

“ Five times outlawed had he been 
By England's king, and Scotland's queen ” 

— Lay, I XXI 
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CANTO V ]' 

V 102 Ihe CJticiaLt , 1 i the Highlaiideis The Highlands 
of Scotland, so called fiom the lochyand mountainous chaiactei 
of the countiy, consist of a veiy laige piopcTition of the northern 
parts of that kingdom It ^\as into these pathless wildernesses 
that the Romans diove the ancient inli-^bitants of Gieat Biitain ; 
and It was fiom these that they ifte» wauls sallied to invade and 
distiess that pait of Riilain which the Romans had conqucied, 
and m some degiee civili/ed The mhibitants of the Highlands 
spoke, and still speak, a language totally diheieiit fioin the 
Lowland Scots That last language does not gieatly diffci fiom 
English, and the inhabitants of both coimtiies easily understand 
each othei, though neither of them comprehend the Gaelic, 
which is the language of the Highlanders The diess of these 
nic^mtaineeib was also diffcicnt fiom that of the loulandeis 
They woic a plaid^ 01 mantle of Lieze 01 of a stuped stuff 
called taitan, one end of which being wrapt lound the waist, 
loimed a shoit petticoit, which descended to the knee, while 
Ihc icst was folded lound them bke a soit of clink They had 
^/// Uif/s m'lde of law" hide, and those who could get a bonnet, 
had that covenng foi then heads, though man) nevei wore one 
dining then wdiole lives, but had only then own shaggy hair 
tied back by a leatlici n strap They w cut ahvays ai med, cai 1 ying 
1)ows and aiiows, long swoids, which they wielded with both 
hands, called claymoies, poleaves, and daggers foi close fight 
Foi deleiice they had a loiind wooden shield, 01 stuck 

full of nails, ind then gieat men had shuts of mail, not unlike 
to the fininel shuts now woin, only composed of links of non 
instead of Ihieads of wmisted , but the common men weie so fai 
fiom desiring aimoui, that they sometimes thiew^ then plaids 
away, and fought m then shuts, which they woie veiy long and 
laige, aftei the Iiish fashion This pait of the Scottish nation 
was divided into that is, tubes The peisoiis composing 

each of these clans belieaed themselves all to be descended, at 
some distant period, fiom the same common ancestor, whose 
name they usu''lly boie Thus one tube was called IMacDonald, 
which signifies the sons of Donald, another MacGregoi, or the 
sons of Giegor, MacNeil, the sons of Neil, and so on Every 
one of these tubes had its own separate chief,, 01 commander, 
whom they supposed to be the immediate repiesentative of the 
gieat father of the tube, from whom they weie all descended 
To this chief they paid the most unlimited obedience, and 
willingly followed his commands m peace 01 war, not canng 
although, in doing so, they tiansgicssed the laws of the king, 01 
went into lebellion against the king himself Each tube lived 
in a valley, or distiict of the mountains, separated fiom the 
othei s, and they often made wai upon, and fought despeiately 
With each other ” — Scott, T of a Giand 1 96 
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106-7 A7id loild and ^a 7 zsk semblatJce . platd , %e the 
trousers stuped with tlie clan coiouis (‘cheqiiei’d tievvs *), and the 
loose outei gaiment, also of the clan colouis, fastened with a 
belt (‘belted plaid’), made a stiange and gaudy picture ((Ja? ish^'* 
Tie-uJSy G 1 Toy c/iefuer'd see Checl^ G 1 I ) 

116-17 The chiefs the eaglds plumage , . So when 
Conachai, the >oung chief of the clan Quhele, appealed to 
Catherine <'in the Fat> Maid of Peith), he woie in his bonnet 
“ the eagle’s feathei, marking the quality of chief” 

1 19 Biiskms A kind of high shoe, coveiing the foot and leg 
to the middle, and tied underneath the knee (G 1 ) 

120 Bound ‘Man’s cap,’ in Scotland. 

124 Taige A lound wooden shield 

125-7 And qmvers^ bouts, and shafts Wtak the bow 
The Scotch peasantry could not be got to practise the use 
of the bow “The Highlandeis weie the most numerous, if 
not the only archeis in Scotland These mountainteis earned 
a weak bow, short and impeifectly stiung, which discharged a 
heavy arrow with a clumsy baib, three or four times the weight 
of an English shaft ” — ScoTi, Bist of Scot 1 345-6 

How skilfully and easily Scott brings each of the paits of the 
motley Scotch host before us — the heavy cavalry (who weie not 
numeious in Scottish armies), the pike-men fiom the towns, the 
war-hating but determined yeomen, then — a complete contiast 
to these — the Borderers, to whom wai was spoit (I 79), and the 
still w ilder Highlanders 

VI 149 Fahhion ‘Svvoid’ (G 1 II) 

1^6 Lmcage ‘Family’ 

157 Following ‘Retainers,’ ‘those who followed his bannei ’ 
136-57 Note once moie how real all this is to Scott, and 
how, just as he made us enter Norham with Marmion, and see 
the ghostly knight with Marmion’s eyes, so he takes us through 
the camp, and makes us thoroughly feel the waihke bustle in 
the streets of Edmbuigh Equally vmd is the picture of the 
court in St vii et seq 

162 Holy Rood The royal palace at Edinburgh 

i 6 S Don ‘ Put on’ (= ‘do on’) Cont ‘doff,’ viii 210 

meds ‘Clothes’ (Gl) 

VII 172 Wassell Cf I xv 231, xxx 526, and Gl I 

180 Tonrnay = * toumamenL* For an example, see the tour- 
nament at Ashby, Ivankoe, chap x (Gl ) 

181 Traced P part ‘Followed through all its steps ’ 

182 Pageant ‘Show,’ ‘spectacle’ (Gl ) 

185 Blithest ‘Gayest’ 

And his last. Note the contrast (or antithesis) in this line. 
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“A judiciously chosen contiast is an agieeable sui prise, its 
elTect IS that of a stiong light and shade, 0^ a quick change in a 
scene ” We are looking on the gaiety of James and his couit, 
and suddenly we aie reminded that Flodden and death aicneai , 
that never again will James keep comt at Holy Rood, that soon 
will be raised in Scotland the “univeisal wail” foi 
“ Floddeii’s fatal field, 

Where shiver’d was fan Scotland’s speai. 

And biokeii was hei shield ' ” — VI xxxiv 1059-66 
191 Licensed fool te the jcstei^ who was fieely pcumlled 
to indulge m jokes and gibes, eg Wamba in Izanhoe , Le 
Gloiieux in Qncntm Dtiiuaid , Jonas Sch wanker, the Duke of 
Austi la’s jester, in Tahsman 
% 

VIII 210 Zi^"=‘do off,’ Hake off ’ (opp of ‘don ’ I 16S) 

212 Mten ‘Appearance,’ ‘beaiing ’ 

213 Piled Pile = the nap, the fine haiiy 01 woolly surface of 
cloth Cf — 

“ Velvet soft 01 plush with shaggy fth ” 

— COWPER (GL) 

215 Sheen (adj ) ‘Blight,’ ‘cleai,’ ‘beautiful ’ (GI ) 

217-19 The badge of Scotland's Cl oxim^ the IktUh hiavc We 
have refened already to the fable of the veiy eaily adoption of 
the thistle by the monarchs of Scotland See IV vii 142, n , 
XVI 315-16, n 

220 Toledo light, te ‘of genuine Toledo make ’ The swords 
of Toledo (in Spam) were in high repute 

221 Baldric (Gl ) 

222 Biislim See St v 119, n (Gl ) 

224 BomuU See st v 120, n 

IX 235 And firm his stirrup “James ivas distinguished 
by Ins strength and agility, leaping on his hor^e without putting 
Ins toe in the stiriup, and always riding full gallop, follow who 
could ” — Sc 

243-49 The iron belt James could nevei forgive himself for 
having appealed in aims against his fathei “Amongst othei 
tokens of repentance, he caused to be made an non belt, 01 
gndle, which he wore constantly under Ins clothes , and every 
year of his life he added anothei link of an ounce or two to the 
weight of it, as if he desired that his penance should not be 
lelaxed, but rathei should inciease durmg all the days of his 
life ” — Sc T of G i 1^2 Cf, IV xv 295 et seq^ and n 
244 Hu cheer, ‘his countenance, H e ‘the expression of his face ’ 
254-59 Thus^ dnn-san siaitk^ the courses . This 
simile reminds us that vSeott was a volunteer cavalry ofiicer and 
a most daiing horseman See Introd Ep IV notes. 
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N B —Some inteiestinfr extracts, illustnlmg Scott’s lo\e of 
his hoises and dogs, will be found among the notes to this 
Epistle (See pp 213-15 ) 

X 262-66 75 ? Scotland's Coipt she came Cess ford \Vc 

ha\e alieady shown that Scott is not historically coirect m his 
account of the lieion family (See I xiii 192, n ) What leally 
happened was as follows Thiee English Boideieis muideied 
Sir Robert Keir of Cessfoi Waiden of the Middle Marches 
One of the murdeieis, a biothei of Heion of Ford, escaped by 
spreading a leport that he had died of the plague, and having 
himself earned in a coffin thiough the party sent to seize him 
Henry VII , to please James, gave up Heron of Foul in place 
of his biothei James’s acquaintance with Laay Heron did jiot 
commence till he maiched into England and took Fold Castle 
Scott places the wife at Holy Rood instead of the husband to 
be able to intioduce st xi -xni (Sc ) 

265 * agreement ’ 

269 78 The fair Queen of France cha>^td htm^ as )m 
knight , The French, at war with England, and anxious foi 
Scotch help, played upon James's known love of lonmnce A 
knight was bound to obey his lady-love and to face all dangeis 
at her summons Sir William Maimion, for instance, rode alone 
against the Scotch at Noiham at his lady’s bidding See I xiv 
223, n 

279 English fair , t e Lady Heron, who, the Scotch historians 
say, revealed to the English the weakness of James’s army 

283 Sooth— (G 1 I) 

285 Sheen ‘Blight, ‘clear’ Cf st viii 215 (G 1 ) 

His own Queen houi The alteiation in the metre 
suits well the change m the thought Once more (as in I 185, 
244) we see that theie is a gloom) backgiound to the gay pictuie 
of the couit revels 

XI 289-92 The Queen bioil The Queen of Scotland 
tried in vain to pievent James from invading England “Yet 
this wise and loving counsel could not be ta’en m good part by 
him, because she was the king of England's sistei Albeit this 
noble woman labouied as much as she could foi the weal of her 
husband, and also for the love she boie to her brother, the king 
of England, she desired that no discord might be between the 
two realms in her time But nothing could stay the king ” — 
FitscoUiei 268 

302 Wimple A covenng foi the neck (G 1 ) 

XII 313-360 Lady Heion^s Song^ Note the metre here — 
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The pans of shoit, unaccented s)llables, occuiiing ovei and over 
again, give biiskness and rapidity, and so anit the story It was 
suggested to Scott by an old ballad called Kaihtnm Janfaut, 
[B Mtnst p 296 ) 

332 Lov£ notlls like the Soluay The Solway Fiith was 
remarkable for the rapid iniush of the tide On one occasion 
a tiavellei was unhoised by the tide ‘'‘as he was passing the 
sands fiom Cumbeiland Ihe west wind blew a tempest, and, 
according to the common expiession, bi ought m the watei thiee 
foot abreast The travellei got upon a standing net, a little way 
from the shore Theie he lashed himself to the post, shouting 
for half an hour for assistance, till the tide rose ovei his head 
In the daikness of the night, and amid the pauses of the 
hiKricanc, his voice, heaid at intervals, was exquisitely mouinful. 
No one could go to his assistance , no one knew wheie he was 
The sound seemed to pioceed fioin the spuit of the wateis 
But morning lose — the tide had ebbed — and the poor tiavcllei 
was found lashed to the pole of the net, and bleaclnng in the 
wind ” — B Mmst p 294 See also Rd^mmtiet^ Lettei IV 
344 Galhafd ‘A lively dance ’ (G 1 ) 

351 Croupe The pait of the hoise’s back behind the saddle 
Cf V 11 32 (G 1 ) 

353 ScatiT A precipitous bank Cf Lay I xii (Gl ) 

XIII 361 (originally) one of a band of nymphs, said 

(in old fables) to entice sailois to destiiiction by singing sweet 
music Ulysses is said to have saved himself and his crews by 
stopping the eais of the ciew with wax, so that they could not 
hear the song, and making them tie him to the mast, so that, 
though he was fascinated by the music, he could not follow it to 
his rum See Odyssey^ lib xii (G 1 ) 

367 Witching ‘Bewutching,’ ‘fascinating,’ ‘charming’ 
yjo Of her loyal conquest^ z e of the king, whom she had 
won foi an admirer 

374-78 The Kin^ observed, &c Note the rapid change in 
James’s mood He has been thmking of nothing but the 
gaieties of the court , but the glance of intelligence between 
Marmion and Lady Heron makes him the pioud king, burning 
for levenge upon England, and angiy at all opposition James 
was liable to these sudden changes of feeling, as Scott tells us 
(See 1 242-53 ) We see this also in his behavioui to Douglas 
C ontrast st xv with st xvi 

380-83 Ou) JVarden slatn^ stout Bazion hlVd We 

have here given the chief causes of James’s bitterness against 
Henry VI 1 1 ( 1 ) The slaying of Ken of Cessford, the 

Warden (= ‘ Piotectoi ’) of the Middle Mai dies For details 
see st X 202, n NB Mai dies = ‘Boideiland ’ (u ) The 
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attack on Amfrezo Barton by Lord Thomas Howard, High 
Admiral of England, and his brother, and the capture of 
Barton’s famous ship, the Lion. ( 1 . 3S3.) James took great 
interest in the navy ; and Barton, a famous mariner, had made- 
many attacks on English merchant ships. By order of 
Henry VIII. the Howards attacked Barton. “The fight was 
very obstinate. If we may believe a ballad of the time, Barton’s 
ship was furnished with a peculiar contrivance, suspending large 
weights or beams from his yard-arms, to be dropped down upon 
the enemy when they should come alongside. To make use of 
this contrivance, it was necessary that a person should ascend 
the mainmast, or, in naval language, go aloft. As the English 
apprehended much mischief from the consequences of this 
manoeuvre, Howard had stationed a Yorkshire gentlenjgm, 
named Hustler, .the best archer in the ship, with strict injunc- 
tions to shoot every one who should attempt to go aloft to let 
fall the beams of Barton’s vessel. Two men were successively 
killed in the.attempt ; and Andrew Barton himself, confiding in 
the strong armour which he wore, began to ascend the mast. 
Lord Thomas Howard called out to the archer to shoot true, on 
peril of his life. ‘Were I to die for it,’ said Hustler, ‘I have 
but two arrows left.’ The first which he shot bounded from 
Barton’s armour without hurting him ; but as the Scottish 
mariner raised his arm to climb higher, the archer took aim 
where the armour afforded him no protection, and wounded him 
mortally through the arm-pit. Barton descended from the mast. 

‘ Fight on,’ he said, ‘ my brave hearts ; I am a little wounded, 
but not slain. I will but rest a while, and then rise and fight 
again ; meantime, stand fast by Saint Andrew’s Cross,’ meaning 
the Scottish flag, or ensign. He encouraged his men with his 
whistle while the breath of life remained. At length the 
whistle was heard no longer ; and the Howards, boarding the 
Scottish vessel, found that her daring captain was dead. They 
carried the Liofi into the Thames, and it is remarkable that 
Barton’s ship became the second man-of-war in the English 
navy.” — Sc. T. of a G 7 'and. i. 178-79. (Note the skill of the 
English archer, Cf. st. i. 12-18, n.) 

XIV. 388-404 Douglas. All readers of Scottish history or 
of Scott know of the greatness of the Douglas family in the 
Middle Ages. After a very fierce struggle between the kings of 
Scotland and this powerful family, extending over several reigns, 
the last Earl of Douglas was driven into exile by James II, about 
1450 ; but on the ruins of the elder line of the Douglases sprang 
up a younger branch of the same house, headed by the Earl of 
Angus. Angus had been on the side of James II. against his 
kinsman, “ which, from the difference of the family complexion, 
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led to a popular saymg that the Red Douglas had put down the 
Black ” He was lewaided by laige g^nts of the Douglas' 
lands — a veiy unwise gift of the king's, “since it seived to laise 
this younger bianch to a height not much less formidable to the 
Clown than that which the oiiginal Douglrse^ had attained.” 

Aithibald Douglas, the Eail of Angus lefcired to in Marmiort, 
was a man of great stiength of will and ‘^liength of body 

(1 ) To illustiate his strength of \m 11 , we may describe the 
ciicumstances w'hich led to his leceiving the popular nanoie of 
Bdl-iJu Cat (1 398 ) James III “was so ill advised as to 
make favouiites of his architects and musicians, whom the old 
historian iiieverenlly teims masons and fiddlers His nobility, 
wdio did not sympathize in the king's respect for the fine arts, weie 
eitfremely incensed at the honouis coufeiied on those peisons, 
paiticulaily on Cocliian, a mason, who had been cieated Eail 
of Mai , and seizing the oppoitunity wdien, in 1482, the king 
had convoked the whole an ay of the tounli> to maich against 
the English, they held a midnight council 111 the church of 
Landa foi the puipoee of fuicibl} lemoving these minions fiom 
the king’s peison ” (1 39^ 95 ) When all had agieed that this 
ought to be done, “Loid Oiiy lujucsled their attention to a 
fable ‘The mice,’ he said, ‘being much annoyed by the perse- 
cution of the cat, lesolved that a bell should be hung about 
puss’s neck to give notice when she was coming But though 
the measure was agieed to in full council, it could not be 
earned into effect, because no mouse had courage enough to 
undertake to tie the bell to the neck of the r JiL’e e \ ’ 
This was ab much as to intimate his upinic i !•- 

discontented nobles might make bold lesolutions against the 
king’s ministeis, yet it would be difficult to find anyone 
courageous enough to act upon them Aichibald, Eail of Angus, 
stalled up when Gray had done speaking ‘ I am he,’ he said, 
‘who will bell the cat,' fiom which expiession he was 
distinguished by the name of Bell-the-Cat to his dying day 
While thus engaged, a loud authoiitative knocking was heaid 
at the dooi of the chinch This announced the ariival of 
Cochian, attended by a guaid of three bundled men attached to 
his own person, and all gaily dressed m his livery of w'hite, with 
black facings, and armed with paitisans As Cochian entered 
the chuich, Angus, to make good his piomise to bell the cat, 
met him, and rudely pulled the gold chain fiom his neck, 
saying, ‘ A halter would better become him ' They told him he 
w^as but a false thief, and should die with all manner of shame, 
and they hanged Cochran over the centre of the budge of 
Laudei, m the middle of his companions, who weie suspended 
on each side of him ” — bCOTi, Jdis^ o/Sc I 306, T of G mud 
I xOo-2, and n to Mannion 


T 
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(n ) To illustrate his stiength of body we may describe the 
circumstance which ted to his leaving Heiuutage Castle for 
^BothiodVs tuirets^ (399-404) “ Spens of Kilspindie, a le- 
nowned cavalier, had been piesent in couit, when the earl of 
Angus was highly piaised foi stiength and valom ‘ It may be/ 
ans’wered Spens, ‘if all be good that is upcome,' insinuating 
that the courage of the eail might not answer the promise of his 
person {t e might not be so gieat as his strength) Shortly after, 
Angus, while hawking near Boithwick, with a single attendant, 
met Kilspindie ‘What leason had ye,’ said the earl, ‘for 
making question of my manhood^ Thou ait a tall fellow, and 
so am I, and by St Bride of Douglas, one of us shall pay foi 
It ’ ’ ‘ Since It may be no better,’ aiisweied Kilspmdie, ‘I will 
defend myself against the best eail in Scotland ’ With the«e 
words they encountered fiercely, till Angus, with one blow, 
severed the thigh of his antagonist, who died upon the spot The 
earl then addressed the attendant of Kilspindie ‘Go thy way, 
tell my gossip, the king, that here was nothing but fair play I 
know my gossip will be offended , but I will get me into Liddis- 
dale, and remain m my castle of the Hermitage till his anger be 
abated The king seems to have taken advantage of the 
slaying of Kilspindie, to compel Angus, as a condition of 
pardon, to exchange the loidship of Liddisdale and the castle of 
Hermitage foi the castle and loidship of Bothwell, hoping thus 
to make him less dangerous to the crown {B Minst Int. 
II, 12, and n ) 

390 Of yore ‘ In old days ’ (G 1 ) 

394 liJtmons ‘ Favourites ’ (G 1 ) 

404 To fix , bowers would naturally come before where 
BothwelVs fair, (1 402-3 ) Cf I xxiv 418-20, n on 
inversion m poetry 

41 1-4 Against the war had Angus stood James met with 
much opposition m connection with the war against England, 
and resented it highly When, just before Flodden, his council 
thought of advising him to leave the aimy, so as to secure his 
own safety, he buist in upon them, and said, “I will fight with 
the English though you had all sworn the contrary You may 
shame youi selves by flight, but you shall not shame me, and as 
for Lord Patnek Lindsay, who has got the first vote, I vow that 
when I letuni to Scotland I will cause him to be hanged over 
his own gate ” — Sc T of Gtand I 183. 

XV* 415-8 Hu giant fornix like ruined tower, (a) Note the 
fine simile here (b) The gigantic strength and grim deter- 
mination of the Douglases (or of some of the most famous of 
them) seem to have taken Scott’s imagination very much 
Everybody remembers the Douglas m the Lady of the Lake^ 
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v^ho ‘thrust his giant strength between’ Malcolm Grseme and 
Roderick Dhu (II xxxiv ), and stiuflc down the groom at 
Stirling with a 

“ Blow no other hand could deal, 

Though gaiintleled in glove of steel ” — V xxv 
See also Fan Maid of Perth ^ chap xi &c 

416 Musclds brawny vaunt ^ t e display of muscular power in 
his pel son Cf *1 ennyson’s description of Geraint — 

“ The massive square of his heroic breast 
And arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 

As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 

Running too vehemently to break upon it ” 

— Geiaint and Enid, Idylls of the fCtng 
^418 O'er to loioer ‘ To rise (or ‘ hang ’) gloomily over * 

427 Lmdisfarne= Holy Island, fioin which Marmion had 
started foi Scotland See II xxix 547-9, I \vi 261-4 

428 Until my herald come again, t e fiom Heniy VIII , who 
was besieging Teioucnne, in France Cf st xiu 387, and 
VI 1 8 

429 Tantallon Hold* The stronghold or castle of Douglas 
See st xxxm and n 

432 He wears ^ &c “A very ancient sword, m possession of 
Lord Douglas, beais, among a great deal of flouiisliing, two 
hands pointing to a heart, which is placed betwixt them, and 
the date 1329, being the yeai in which Bruce charged the Good 
Lord Douglas to catry his heart to the Holy Land The follow 
mg lines (the first couplet of which is quoted by Godscroft as a 
popular saying in his time) are inscribed around the emblem . 

“ So mony guid as of ye Dovglas beinge, 

Of ane surname was ne’ei in Scotland seine 
I will ye charge, efter ya I depart. 

To holy grawe, and thair buiy my hart , 

Let It remane ever bothe tyme and howr. 

To ye last day I sie my Saviour ” — Sc n 

433 = (here) ‘coat of arms ’ “The arms of the Douglas 

family are the heait and three stars ” They were carved on the 
highest turret of Tantallon See VI 11 31-36 (G 1 I ) 

434-5 Yet loves foes This insult to Douglas by the king 
really took place just befoie Flodden Angus said the French 
weie making Scotland fight for the benefit of France James, 
angry at his opposition, “said to him scornfully, ‘Angus, if 
you are afraid, you may go home ’ The earl, on receiving such 
an insult, left the camp that night , but his two sons remained, 
and fell in the fatal battle, with two hundred of the name of 
Douglas ” — Sc T of Grand I 183 

439 ‘Ship.’ Dunbar See Map 

440 A bevy of the maids of Htavni ‘A paity of nuns ’ 
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441 U/ii'fef fony guard The “holy maids” leferred to are 
the Abliess and her tiasn, including Claie It was natuial that 
James should send back English nuns under the protection of 
Maimion, the English ambassador But of cuuise Maimion 
was “ the man most dieaded under heaven” by the Abbess and 
Claie See st xviii 

444-7 Keqtiiem fot CocJuan's soul ^ i e a seivice pei formed 
foi the je/ose of the soul of the dead favouute (G1 ) N B It 
is haid to see why James should feel ‘iie, leinorse, and shame’ 
when he names Cochian He never foigave himsdf, it is tiue, 
for having been led by the rebel loids against his fathci But 
the death of Cochian took place six yeais befoie that, when 
James IV was haidly ten yeais old How then could he fancy 
that he w^as at all lesponsible for what Angus and the lordi 
did on that occasion^ Is it possible that Scott has foigotten 
th it Cochian was the favourite of James III , and is thinking 
that he was the favouute of James IV himself^ 

XVI 456 JItSj le the Biuce’s (Seel 454) RobeitBiuce 
was the victor at Bannockbuin, and the hbeiator of Scotland 
See 1 he Lo;d of the Isles and Manmon, VI xx 609, n 

457-61 As ht said of the Douglas old true The Good 
Loid James of Douglas was one of the two gicat heuten'inls 
of the Bruce (See VI xx 609-17, n and 11 34-6, n ) The 
Bruce had vowtd to go on a crusade, but death pi evented 
him On his deathbed “he beckoned that biave and gentle 
knight Sir James Douglas to conic neai, and thus adchessed 
him ‘ Sii James, my dear fiiend when all went haidest 
against me I made a vow, which it now deeply gue\es me 
not to have accomplished Since, theiefoie, this pooi fiail 
body cannot go thithei e to the Holy Land) and acconijilish 
that ivhich my heart hath so much desired, I have lesolved 
to send my heait there in place of my body to fulfil my vow, 
and because in my whole kingdom I know not any knight 
more hardy than youiself, or more thoioughly furnished with all 
those knightly qualities requisite for the accomplishment of this 
vow, It is my eaincst request to thee, my beloved and tiied 
fiiend, that for the love you bear me, you wall, instead of 
myself, undeitake this v^^oyage, and acquit my soul of its debt 
to my Savioui , foi, believe me, I hold this opinion of your 
truth and nobleness, that whatever you once undertake, you 
wall not rest till you successfully accomplish , and thus I shall 
die in peace if you will do all that I shall enjoin you ’ And 
when Sir James was able to leply he said, ‘ Ah, most gentle and 
noble king, a thousand limes do I thank you for the great 
honour you have done me in peimitting me to be the keeper and 
bearei of so great and piecious a treasuie Most willingly, and 
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to the best of my powei most faithfully, sli'ill I obey youi com- 
mands, although I Jo tiuly think my^elfi^little woithy to achieve 
so high an enteipiisc ’ ‘Now piaise be to God,’ said the king, 
‘I shall die in peace, since I am assuicil that the best and most 
valiant knight in ni} kingdom hath piomistd to achieve foi me 
that Avhich I myself nevci could accomplish’ ’ — hivOiSSARi, 
apud T\ 1 LFR 
467 Umoonted = ‘ unusual * 

467-68 PLad jor icspiL detd, 2 e be an argument foi 
pausing befoie you attempt what may be so fatal to you 
470 Hi,2 spa))oto pait bcott wiole oiigmally “ Ilei love 
depait ” Why did he altei this? Because he Mints to say 
‘ Douglas’s weeping means a great deal, tliough the weeping of 
0* child, a stiipling, ora maid, may mean vciy little , ” and he 
Mould spoil the contiast by giving the maiden -sO serious a cause 
foi weeping as the death of hei lovei 

N B Peihaps Scott is thinking of Catullus’ “ Passei moituus 
est mex puell c Passei, delict x, «kc (111 3,4) 

XVII 477 Tampt.2'‘d ioi(h kn uiaiiqniq mood, te took 
advantage of his change of feeling (towaids Douglas), to iiige 
him to give up his schemes against England 

485-97 Thi haughty Ma2 211 ion giav^^ihc loyal 

vaunt “Wheie shall we find an answei given to a hostile 
sovereign more dignified, more foicible, moie becoming, than 
the answei given by I\Iainiion to James? As coming fiom an 
ambassadoi penetrated with the icsponsibility of his position, 
fiom a veteran statesman and soldiei, alive to all the evils of 
war, it is impossible to desiie a reply fiimei , raoie spuited, and 
yet moie tempeiate, than that of the English envoy when king 
James indulges his spleen in hittei saicasms against him and 
England amid the festivities of Holy Rood ” — Doyle, p 122 23 
486 Vaimt ‘ Boasting speech ’ 

491 Pi2clt.2S ‘ Light hoi semen ’ Cf st iv 75, n , and see G 1 I 
501 halV a halP” ‘"An exclamation, foimcily used in 
the same way as *A iing ’ a iing noM^ is, m order to make 
loom m a crowd for some paiticulai puipose " 

XVIII 506-27 Leave we to tdl vohat to St Hildas 
maids hftilf Ac Since the end of Canto II we have been 
following Marmion to Holy Rood but we must not foi get the 
scene at Holy Island, and the pi oofs of hlaimion’s guilt that 
Constance pioduced there The packet which contained those 
proofs IS likely to luin Maimion What has become of it^ 
And what has become of Claie? These questions aie answeied 
in this stanza and in stanza xxiv 677-78 We find that the 
Abbess of St Hilda, with hei nuns and Clare, has been 
caplu'-ed by a Scotch ship duimg hei voyage back to hex abbey 
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at Whitby (508-9 ) James, lespecling the sacied ofifice of the 
Abbess and nuns, placets them naturally unclei the piotection of 
Marmion, the English ambassadoi, to be conducted safely hack 
to England But he could not have given them a guide they 
dreaded more , foi the Abbess was one of Constance’s judges 
(II xix 356-68), and she actually has m her possession the 
pi oofs of Marmion’s guilt (V xxiv 677-78 ) Well, then, may 
she fear Maimion’s vengeance if he finds out that Constance 
died, and how and well may she feai his violence if he suspects 
she has the fatal packet (See III xvii 296-303, and V xxiv 
679-82 ) Claie too sees m Marmion the cause of De Wilton’s 
death and her detested and dreaded suitor 
510 ‘stay ’ 

517 Chaplet, 2 e, her rosaiy, the row of beads by which Romgj^ 
Catholics count their prayers (Cf I xxvi 452-53 and n ) 
NB “The chapelet de 7 0ses, a chaplet (01 wieath) of loses 
placed on the statues of the Virgin (shortly called a ‘rosaiie,’ or 
‘rosaiy’), came latei to mean a sort of chain, intended for 
counting players, made of thieaded beads, which at first weie 
made to resemble the chaplets of the Madonna ” 

524 ‘unknowingly * James did not know that 

the Abbess and Clare had any reason for dreading Marmion 
533 The convoy i 8 lc , t e the jouiney undei the care of Mar- 
mion NB ‘To convoy’ is ‘to accompany foi protection’ 
Another form of ‘ convey ’ 

XIX 534-48 Note Scott’s skill in constructing the story 
How naturally the Abbess and Clare are brought under Mai- 
mion’s care ’ The Scotch ships were plundeiing the English 
about this time indeed, one cause of the war was the boldness 
of the Bartons, famous Scotch maimers (See V xiii 383 
and n ) Then how naturally the Abbess is led to trust the 
packet to the Palmer, She is in dread of Marmion’s violence . 
she sees a holy pilgnm (the Palmer) among Marmion’s fol- 
io weis she naturally thinks the best thing she can do is to tell 
him to carry the packet to the king of England (See 1 572-75, 
677-92 ) But the Palmer is no other than De Wilton himself, 
and so the Abbess (though she knows it not) is giving the proofs 
of Maimion’s guilt to his bitterest enemy 

538 A scroll— letter,* ‘a roll of paper ’ N B The word 
meant originally a ‘ stnp,’ * shred ’ 

540 The Chmch's weal welfare ’ G 1 ) The 

Abbess hopes and believes that the Church will be benefited by 
Clare’s sorrows, because Clare, rather than many Marmion, will 
become a nun, and give all her wealth to the Church See 
St xxii 625-43, xxiii 673-6 

XX. 552 By (adv ) ‘Past,’ ‘over,* ‘away,’ 
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557 Boding ‘Foiebodmg,’ 'ominous* Cf III xvi 263 
(G 1 III ) 

569 Bowne 'piepare himself, 'make ready’ Cf. 

IV xwi 487, and n (G 1 IV ) 

XXI 572 et seq The Abbess’s speech (xxi -xxi\ ) is both 
very characteustic and very impoitaiit to the story 

(a) Very characteustic The Abbess looks at all that happens 
as one apait from the world and its ordinary joys and soiroa\‘^ 
Love, to her ear, was but a name, 

Combined with vanity and shame , 

Her hopes, hei fears, hei joys, weie all 
Bounded within the cloister wall ” — IT 111 

All hei thoughts aie for the good of the Church and her convent 
of St Hilda 

(/>) Veiy impoitant We know^ fiom her, for the 61st time, 
the full stoiy of De Wilton’s lum, \iz , the exact charge of 
tieason brought against him, and the way in which (under 
Marmion’s direction) Constance managed to foige letleis in De 
Wilton’s name, and place them among his papers We know, 
too, how complete aie the pioofs of Mainiion’s guilt, which 
Constance had kept (as she told us in II xxx 557-64) to retain 
her powei ovei her faithless lover 

573-5 must be sainted man^ &c The Abbess 

stops hei self, for a moment, to explain why she callb bun ‘holy 
Palmer ’ (1 572 ) 

577-9 N'oi deem of light avail above ^ The Abbess feais 
that a holy man like the Palmer will think her tale tnvial, 
because she must speak of earthly love 

Idle it wei e came ‘Whitby’s Dame* is evidently 

proud of her high birth, but thinks such pride wiong m an abbess 

585 cruelly,’ sometimes ‘maliciously’ Cf — 

“ Dispiteously him slough \i e slew] the hers Achille ’*— Chauc 
(See Despite^ G 1 11 ) 

SSq-go Mai tm Swart , , Stmnel Stohfield Theieweie 
two impostois who headed Yorkist risings in the reign of 
Henry VII Perkin Waibeck, the more dangerous of these, 
has been aheady mentioned (See I xviii 298 ) The other, 
Lanibeid Stmnel^ pietended to be the Earl of Warwick, the 
nephew of Edward IV Martin Swart was a German general 
undei Simnel, and was killed at the battle of Stoke (1487), 
after which Simnel was made pnsoner, and became a scullion in 
the king’s kitchen. 

596 iSome sc? oil of coiiiteous compliment ^ i e some mere letter 
of courtesy 

600-1 For in his packet tkei^e Wt,ie laid letleis aid For 
how these fatal letteis W'ere placed there, see st xxiii 655-60. 
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603-4 H‘ii> fame, tht^ bhc^hfeJ, w the field ht sUove to 
clear It seems doubtful whethei Scott is light heie, in 

making a knight try®to cleai himself through tiial by battle, 
when the pioof of his tieason appealed so cleai Would he 
not have been at once degiaded, like Sii Andrew Harchy (see 
I XU 185-6, n ), who, ha\ing been deckiied guilty of liaitoions 
correspondence with the enemies of England, became theieupon 
‘'no longer a kmghl but a knave ” See Jeffrea, Fd Fro , 
and Scott, Ess ou Chiv 55-6 

610 Otdcal—^tQ‘it of guilt 01 innocence ’ (See I xii 185-6, 
n on tiial by battle ) The Abbess cannot undei stand how, in 
the appeal to the judgment of God, De Wilton, the innocent 
man, was unsaccessfiil (Gl ) 

XXII 612 Aj rrreant doomed to sitfd lazo , 7 e doomed ^0 
suffer the penalty of the law as a knight pioved faithless (For 
Recreant see Gl ) The penalty was degiadation See I xii 
185-6, n 

615 A sfian ^'>7 maiden This was Constance See 1 660 

618 ‘ belief ’ Claie alone, w’ho loves De Wilton, 

believes, because she loves him, that he is innocent We must 
lemembei that the Abbess, without knownng it, is saying all this 
to De \\ ilton himself 

622 VeAal votaic \7 ‘One who had taken vestal vows,* ‘a 
nun ’ Cf II V 96, n 

623 The zntpii’je from tht eai th loas ^iv^n ,ie\i was an earthly 
motive (viz , disappointed love) which diove hei to the convent 

627 Saxon Edelfltd Cf II xiii 243-4, n 

631 The £:?e?^j = the soiiow which God, as she believes, has 
given her, ? e the loss of hei lovei, De Wilton 

647 Mandate Older from the king* We shall find that 
Marmion had such an oidei (see st xxix 862-6), and, having 
shown it to Douglas, did remove Claie from the Abbess (See 
St. xxix et 7 eq ) 

XXIII 661 C 4 rX=‘scholai,* 'learned peison* See III 
XIX 324, n (Gl III ) 

662 Chazacief = ‘handwriting’ (fiom Gk xctpa/crijp, ‘an 
engiaved or stamped raaik’) 

663-72 Perchance you may a znatvel deem, &c Constance 
was skilful in imitating hand wilting She had forged letteis 
in De Wilton’s hand, and placed them among his papeis 
(655-60) But why should Constance, who loved Maimion, 
work so hard to rum De Wilton, which would help Marmion 
to marry Clare ? (1 663-6 ) The Abbess suggests the 

following explanation Constance wished to gam power over 
Marmion by holding a secret that, if levealed, would rum his 
reputation. (667-9 ) It was foi this reason that she kept all 
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the proofs of liis connection with the iile plot against De 
Wilton (670-2) {ra7ajpo7n, sqqJ xv 25611 and Ol I) 

And tku<! Samf Bthh, Veiy chaiacteiistic The 
A 1 :>bess cannot help Ihinhing that everything has been w oiking 
foi the good of the Chuidi and of Clare’s soul , that hei saint 
Ins used Constance as an insiiument to bung Chic and hei 
lands to the Abbey of Whitby (075 ) 


XXIV 677-8 ^Tweie long, and neeahss fell Con 
stance produced the packet at hci tiial (See II xwiii 537~9 ) 
But, of couist, the dieadful seciet of Constance’s fate will not 
be revealed by the Abbess 

681 He ^ ie Maun ion 

69^ See II xxvii 501, n (G 1 II ) 

697-9 What aiVd thou ^ stion^ emotion * • . The 
Abbess is natmally astonished at the Palmei’s stiong excite- 
ment as he talves the packet She does not know that she is 
giving It to De Wilton, who may well be oveicome, foi he 
holds m his hands the pi oofs of his innocence Honoui and 
love may be his once inoie 

699-708 El e leply on ih batihd Icnoer appear phantoms 
While eaithly agencies {i e Constance’s packet and the 
Abbess’s efforts) ai e at woik to oveithiow all the cherished schemes 
of Maimion, “the poweis of darkness also are musteiing then 
strength against him They are allowed hy God to add his fate to 
the fate of those anxious thousands foi w^hom life is about to end, 
and eternity to begin, on the hitheito unnoticed pastures and 
sheep-walks of Flodden With the same mastery of his ait tint 
has been shown thioughout, Walter Scott brings us neaier and 
neaiei to the identification of his mysteiious Palmer with the 
dishonoured and exiled knight, Ralph de Wilton On re- 
ceiving the all impoitant papeis, the emotion of the Palmer is 
\isible to the Abbess at once, but, though we seem to be on 
the brink of a discovery and a confession, the end is not yet. 
By a happy accident the demon summons, addiessed to those 
about to fall at Flodden, inteivenes with wondeiful effect, ” so 
that the Abbess does not discover that she has been speaking to 
De Wilton (Doylf, 12^-4) 

XXV yo^-iS Hun-Ectin’s Cj OSS {a) “The Cioss of Edin- 
burgh was an ancient and cunous stiuctui e The lower pai t was an 
Octagon aV^ (01 eight-sided) ^^iozucr At each angle there was a 
pillar, and between them an aich Above these was a projecting 
battlement Above this rose the proper Cross^ a column of one 
stone, upwards of twenty feet high, sui mounted with a unicoin ’’ 
Cf 1 70s, 709-10, 718 

(b) the iowei of the Ooss, so long as it remained, iJie 

hei aids published the Acts of Parliament, and its site” (^ t the 
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place where it stood), ** maiked by radii, diveiging from a stone 
centie, in the Higl^^ Stieet, is still the place where pioclamahom 
are made ” Cf 1 712-4, 725-9 

{c) “The magistrates of Edinburgh, m 1756, with consent of 
the Lords of Session ip 7 oh pitdoi f), destroyed this curious 
monument, under a wanton pretext thit it encumbeied the 
street, while, on the one hand, they left an ugly mass called 
the Luckenbooths, and, on the other, an awkwaid, long, and 
low guard-house, which weie fifty times more encumbiance than 
the veneiable and inoffensive Cioss ’’ — Sc n 
Note Scott’s love of antiquities, and anger against those who 
mutilated or destroyed them Cf his remarks on Ciichtoiin 
Castle (IV xi 209-10, and n ) and Lichfield Cathedral (VI 
xxxvi 1094-8 ) ^ 

71 1 leased laid level with the ground’ (Lat ‘rasum’), 
* demolished,’ ‘destroyed ’ 

717 Mali soft ‘Curse’ (See G 1 ) 

719 Passing Nature* s law , te ‘supernatuial,’ ‘miraculous’ 
722 Gibber ‘To make stiange, unearthly noises’ (N B. 
‘Gibbeiish ’) Horatio says, in Hamlet^ that just before Julius 
Cassai’s death — 

“ The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and^?^^^ in the Roman stieets ” — Ham I 1 
723-8 Nought confif med dai kly as thei e . proclaim , 

t e they could see and hear nothing distinctly , but, so far as they 
could interpret the mysterious sights and sounds, it seemed as 
though at the Cross heralds and puisuivants, with their accus- 
tomed pomp, were prepaimg to proclaim a summons {1 e to 
call on certain persons to appear before a judge) 
y2g Pageant ‘Show,’ ‘spectacle ’ Cf. st, vu 182 (G 1 ) 
730 F01 ms is a verb 

XXVI 739 Him who sent me here , i e, Pluto ( = Satan), as 
we see from the old story in Pitscottu for this legend, like that 
of the apparition in Linlithgow Chuich, is taken by Scott from the 
old chronicle of Pitscottie, and kindled into poetiy by his genius 
742 Ctte ‘ Summon,’ ‘ call on ’ 

750 At yom monarcKs, te at Pluto’s Seel 739, n. 

760 Foredoomed pile , t e doomed beforehand to form 
part of the multitude of dead on Flodden Field 
764<erj^ ‘Formerly’ (Gl) 

764-9 “ What an air of truth does the lawyer like accuracy of 
the demon herald give, m */><? WtltoUi erst of Abet ley and 
how fine, on the other hand, is the poetical vagueness of 
^But then another spoke ’ ” 

A second mystenous voice answeis the first We shall be told 
later who this * other * was (111 Canto VI ) — Doyle, p 125 
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769 Appealing me * Making my appeal^ (N B The lan- 
guage of the law still kept up), applying for pi election fiom the 
Evil One to the higher authoiity of Chnst 
774 Pi one Fiom Lat pronus^ ‘inclining foivvarcl ’ 

779 Pass'd— ^ went away* 

Before leaving this account of the demon summons, note {a) 
How vividly Scott makes us feel the ghostly horror of the 
dreadful vision We see it with the eyes of the tenified abbess 
{b) How fine is the contiast betiveen the loud legal clearness 
of the summons (st xxvi ) and the vagueness and mysteiy of 
the phantom foi ms (st xxv ) 

XXVII 780 Shift we , 1 e ‘let us change * Scott is going to 
pass ovei the desciiption of James’s depailuie fiom Edinburgh 
with his army, just as he passed over the con\ ent banquet See 
II xii 215-6, and n Cf V xxxiv 993-10 14 
789-90 Bold Douglas f iky chaise An example of what 
IS called Apostiophe See III xiii 201, 11 
792-4 The Palmei still, &c Why is this mentioned? To 
account foi the Palmer {i e the disguised De Wilton) lemaimng 
with Marmion He tried to leave long ago, after the midnight 
encountei, but was pi evented by Lindesay (See IV ix i8i-6 ) 
Now he is naturally moie anxious than ever to get away ; foi he 
bears with him the proofs of his innocence But it suits Scott to 
take the Palmer to Tantallon (we shall see why m Canto VI ) , 
and so he makes Angus, like Lindesay, compel all MarmioiVs 
train to keep together 

796 A wondious change The reason is clear De Willon 
knows he can now piove his innocence Hope rises once moie 
within his breast he is burning to do some great deed to win 
back his knightly fame See VI x 301-4 
804 His mettle ‘ His horse’s spiiit ’ (G 1 I ) 

XXVIII 813 Audience ‘ Intel view’ (with Clare), 

821-34 His was no flickering flame , , mult of stone We 
learn much of Maimion’s chaiacter and motives from these 
lines {a) He does not love Clare If he ever loved, it 
was Constance, {833-4 ) Ke woos Claie merely for her 
wealth (824-6 Cf II v 94) , so that he cannot be said to 
have been jealous of De Wilton, though his pioud nature could 
not bear failure m anything he sought (S26-8 ) (b) He has done 

a gross wrong , but he is of too noble a nature to be happy m 
successful sm Just as he was stneken with remorse for his 
cruelty to Constance (see III xvii ), so he is led almost to hate 
Claie, because she has been the innocent cause of his fall. 

N B 1 829 That meanness— forgery of the letters. (See 
st xxiii ) 1 831 The cause -Qhxe {thQ heiress) 

XXIX. 836 Horih Berwick is on the Firth of Foitli, at the 
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extieme noith of Il'idclinglonshire (See map ) It must not 
be confused v^ith JDei wick on Tweed No}ih Lmo is 

‘a lofty hill, whi^ii is exticinely lemiikable on account of its 
using suddenly out of a le\el teiiitoiy ” N B Maimion saw it 
fiom Blickfoid IIill See IV xxx 623 
838 A '*tne>aole pih z e a Cisterlnn nunneiy, said by Dal- 
rymjde to have been founded befoie 1154 
S-to 7 he lofty Ba\s One of se\cial small islands in the 
Filth of Foith, noitli of Haddinglonshiie (See map) “It 
is inaccessible on all sides, except by one nairow passage It 
was an ancient possession of the family of Lauder, who foi a 
long time lefused to sell it, though solicited to it by seveial 
kings King James VI told the then land he would give him 
whatevei he pleased to ask foi it, to which he answeied, ‘ Vour 
Majestie must e’en lesign it to me , for I ’ll have the aulef ciaig 
back again ’ ” — Btazit of Scot 1 453 

7 Ju Lainht. Isle In oiigmal MS, “The Lamb’s Green 
Isle ” (See map ) 

853-66 But when fatz C^azo, &c The Abbess, we see, was 
right when she feaied Clare would be taken from hei (See st 
xxii 644-47 ) Mannion, as she suspected, has powei to remove 
Claie (862-66) and to make hei Tuend ( = * go ^ with him (861 ) 

XXX 867-70 The siarlltd Abbess cold as lead Note the 
contiast between the Abbess and Clare here Anguish like 
Claie’s may be too deep foi word, too deep even for tears 
874-91 Nay^ holy mothei ^ &c Eustace is the pattern of what 
a squiie ought to be Note (n) his beautiful couitesy (see 855-58 
and 965-70) , {b) his loyalty and tiuth, so evident that Clare no 
longer feais insult on her jouiney (890-92) , (r) his belief in 
Marmion (882-89 ) A noble mind like Eustace’s would natmally 
be unsuspecting, so we can easily undei stand his seeing nothing 
of Marmion’s misdeeds (Cf III xv 256-59, n ) Still, we 
cannot help lespecting Marmion more because Eustace believes 
in him Here (as in othei passages in the lattei pait of the 
poem) the nobler side of Marmion’s character is bi ought out as 
he moves to meet his death at Flodden 
^(^7 liivezgKd ‘Railed,’ ‘talked bitleily ’ NB The word 
means literally ‘to cany 01 bung against,’ from Latin ‘mveheie ’ 
899 With candle, bell, and book When people weie solemnly 
excommunicated— 2 e cut off from the Chuich foi their sms — 
the priest finished by crying out, “Fiat, fiat, doe the book, quench 
the candles, iing the bell Amen, Amen ” And then (we aie 
told) “ the book was clapped together, the candles blown out, 
and the bells rung, with a most dreadful noise made by the con- 
giegation piesent bewailing the accursed peisons concerned in that 
black doom denounced against them ” — ^Words Eccles, Bzog, 
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XXXI 906 Wonted siait ‘ Accustomed (or usual) dignity ’ 
915 Hts JaU explore ‘Leain what happeiijpd to him ’ 

918 Pkbttan is dci fiom Lat ‘ plebs ’= ‘ the common peo]jIe " 
Iht death-blow came fiom a common sokhei, and was, thcie- 
fore, base or ignominious to a knight 

911-19 lIiL ouo7ds aiLit /ns band k/o}e A leal 

Robcit de Rlaimion died thus in Stephen s reign This baionj 
desciibed as Homo bdlicosua, fciocia, et astucia, fere nulli hio 
tcmpoie iinpai,” aftci driving out the monks fiom the chuich of 
Coventry, engaged in “a feudal wii with the Earl of Chestei 
Maimion’s hoisc fell as he chaigcd in the van of Ins tioop against 
a body of the earl’s followeis, the iidei’s thigh licing Inoken by 
the fall Ills head was cut off by a common foot-soIdicr eic lie 
could Receive any siiccoui ’’ — \Vii tivm of Newviikv, Sc n 
922 Rcchisc ‘One living 1 clued from the woild , ’ eg an 
abbess or nun (Lat ‘ claudo ’) 

924 Jlh/nskr ‘Scuant iiistmment to cany out the divine 
will 

929-3'? Note the contiast between ‘ Aaslj BlounV" and !il/- 
Eustacc hcie (Cf IV in 32-34,11 , VI xwn -viii ) ‘^cc how 
Blount’s lOUgh uiteuuption — 

“ W lit lliou stand 

All day, with bonnet in thy hand^” — 
bungs bcfoie us Lustace’s patient comlesy 
935 ‘foolish ’ (01 ) 

XXXII 939 = ‘ let us submit ’ Cf st xwii 7S0 

946 ‘lefuge ’ In the Middle Ages those who 
Were accused of ciime, 01 piusued by poweifu! enemies, oltmi 
tool seinduaiy , 1 e placed themselves within some holy buihl 
mg, and claimed the protection of the ehuich Thus the widow 
of Edwaid IV took sanctuaiy at Westminstei with hei younger 
son, fiom fcai of Richaid of Gloucester fbee Shakspere, Rn/ia/d 
JJI ii 3 ) Cf the Cities of Refuge among the Jew^s {JDuil \i\ ) 

947 hiziolablt do 7 ne , t e building that cannot be foicibly broken 
into [e g a church) It was a sin to attempt to carry oil 01 
injure those to whom the church had given sanctuary {Domc^ 
see G 1 II ) 

94S Homutde = ‘ man slayer ’ 

953-6 The asylum (=iefuge) that no one can take fiom hei 
IS iJiL giave 

957 Ont victim (of MarmionR ciuelty) , z e De \\ ikon, whom 
she believed dead bee II vi 
958-9 Mother^ S.C She turns hcie to the abbess 

XXXIII 971 Scant Cf ‘scantly,’ I xm 207, and Cd T 
974 His lefcis to Tart, allon, which is pci sonified, 'inO is 
subject of ‘show’d ’ For Peisomtication, see III xiii 201, n 
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Tantallon (See map) “The shatteied rums of this cele- 
brated foi tress stilV overhang a tremendous rock on the coast of 
East Lothian ” It was so strong that if a man wanted to say 
sometlnng was impossible, he would say one might as well try 
“to ding down Tantallon, and make a bridge to the Bass’" 
(N B Foi the Bass see st xxix 840, n ) About forty years 
after Flodden, Mary of Guise, Queen Regent of Scotland, tried 
to persuade the then Earl of Angus to give Tantallon up to hei, 
“ under pietence of putting a garrison there to defend it against 
the English At first he answered indirectly, as if he spoke to 
a hawk which he held on his wrist, and was feeding at the time. 
‘The devil,’ said he, ‘is m the greedy gled [kite] » Will she 
never be full?* The queen, not choosing to take this hint, 
continued to urge her request about the gariison ‘ The ,#;astle, 
madam,’ he replied, ‘ is yours at command , but, by St Bride of 
Douglas, I must be the captain, and I will keep it for you as 
well as any one you will put into it — Sc B Minst p 15, n. 
T of Gland I 232 

979 Battled (G 1 I ) Cf the description of Norham Castle 
(I 1 -iv ) with this and the following lines See also VI 11 

980 Fosse * Ditch ’ (G 1 I ) 

982 Studded Set thickly with nails, and so stiengthened 

988 Btoke its hnes^ &c f le the foui straight lines of its sides 
were broken and varied by the projecting turrets, &c 

989 Keep, ‘ The donjon ’ See I. 1 4, and n 

XXXIV 993-9 The princely care why should 1 
declare day^ Scott huriies us ovei the days of Marmion’s 
stay at Tantallon and James’s first successes in England , and 
takes us at once to the time when Marmion detei mines to leave 
Tantallon on the following morning, so as to be with the English 
army befoie the decisive battle is fought 

998 By hurrying posts, or fleeter fame , t e hy szvift messengers 
from the aimy, or by rumours that tiavelled still faster 

1000 10 Etall, (Varl, and Ford are Bolder fortresses (See 
map ) 

Nofham is said to have been taken thiough the advice of a 
traitor, who was woithily rewarded by James For 
“ When the Scots the walls had won, 

And rifled every nook and place. 

The traitor came to the king anon. 

But for reward met with disgrace 

‘Theiefore for this thy traitorous tnck 
Thou shalt be hanged m a trice , 

Hangman, therefore, quoth he, be quick, 

The groom shall have no better place ’ ” 
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It \v<ib at I^ord Castle that James wasted his time with Lady 
Heron Meanwhile the forty days’ provisioijg which his troops 
had bi ought with them (see st in 50-2) were used up , and 
many of them went home, partly from w^ant of food, partly to 
place their booty in safety (Sc ) 

ioii~4 Such acts io cluonules I yields &c These lines are 
important Scott is not wntmg a history He is not bound to 
historical detail 01 accuracy His is “a tale of Flodden Field” 
and of Lord Marmion, “ not a history ” Cf I xiii 192, n 
1015-21 At length they heaid at Wooler tdlen It is 
impoitant to note caiefuUy the positions of the aimies (See 
map ) “ 1 he Scottish army had fixed then camp upon a hill 
called Flodden^ which rises to close in, as it were, the exUnstve 
flat ccdled Mill field Plain This eminence slopes steeply towards 

the plains and theie is an extended piece of level ground on 
the top, wheie the Scots might have drawn up their army, 
and awaited at gieat advantage the attack of the English ” 
Surrey^ with the English army, was at Woolei , only four or five 
miles away (See Map ) It will easily be seen that he could 
hardly daie to go straight up to the attack from the side where 
he was He first tried to work on James’s well known spirit of 
chivalry “ He sent a herald to invite James to come down 
from the height, and join battle in the open plain of MiUfield 
below, and hinted that it was the opinion of the English chivahy 
assembled foi battle that any delay of the encounter would 
sound to the king’s dishonour ’’ But James refused, and then 
Surrey made the famous maich described in VI xix -xx — 
T of Grand I 184 NB ^ ox Surrey xxii 677, n 

1022-30 Mannton, like ckargt^r^ SLc Note Marmion’s warlike 
impatience, well brought out by the simile in 1 1022-3 We 
shall find that Surrey and his army weie as glad to welcome 
such a lenowned warrior as Marmion was to join them. See 
VI xxiv 

1031-32 I wot^^l know’ Fust pers pres indic of vb io 
wit (whence ‘undei standing,’ &c , is derived) 

Haih^baitd couriey , le is less courteous than he was 
‘abate,’ ‘lessen,* ‘dimmish* N B For the cause of 
the change m Douglas, see VI ix 265-68 De Wilton has 
told Douglas his story, and convinced him of Marmion’s 
treachery We shall see the scoin of Douglas blaze out in the 
famous scene of Maimion’s departure See VI xiii 400-408, 
1035 Against Cf (a ) — 

“ The lists’ diead bariiers to prepare 
Agamst the morrow’s dawn ” — Layf V ix 
{b) “ Be ready against the third day ^'-—JPxod xix ii. 
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baldric, * a belt,’ ‘girdle,’ thioiigh O F, from O II G bald- 
a tih^ fiom bah^ which means, and is allied with, E belt 

brigantine, or bngandme, ‘a coat of mail,’ or ‘a coat of 
plate armom,’ so called because worn by bugands or lobbeis. 
F brtgmtd is fiom Ital briga^ ‘stiife,’ ‘quaiiel * 

brocade, ‘a vai legated silk stuff,’ fiom Span b^ocado^;m\\€a. 
is from the same lOOt as Fi brocket, ‘to bioach,’ ‘to spit,’ ‘to 
sew with gieat stitches,’ and E broach^ biooch 

hnrgher=:b24ygk-ey (=‘boiough’) is fiom AS. 

biiih^ bmg (cf Edtn-bu7gh)i fiom A S beo^gan^ ‘to defend ’ 
‘ protect ’ 

buskin, ‘a kind of legging,’ from Dutch bioo^kens, O Dutch 
boisekeUi dimin of bof^e^ ‘a puise ’ Bo>se (boi rowed from 
O 1^ ) comes thiough Low Lat from Gk fibpJT}, ‘hide,’ ‘skm ’ 

corslet Con el-et, ‘body armoiii,’ is fiom OF cots^ *a 
body,’ with dimin sufhxes Co}s^ also cofp:^^ is fiom Lat 
CO) pus Cf corpse, corse 

croupe, thiough OF, fiom Scand hopp), ‘a hunch or 
bump on the body ’ It is the same woid as uop (‘that which is 
leaped,’ ‘a haivest,’ oi ‘a bud’s oop'), the oiigmal meaning 
being ‘ that which sticks up oi out ’ 

curvette, thiough Ital corvuta, ‘a leap,’ ‘bound,’ and 0 
Ilal corvare, ‘to bow,’ ‘bend,’ fiom Lai oavus, ‘bent ’ 

erst=^?'-j'/, A S hrest^ ‘soonest,’ ‘ hist ,’ supeilative of A S, h , 
‘soon,’ ‘befoie ,’ the old foim of Mod E ere 

fond, M E fomitd, p pait of foimeii, ‘to act foolishly,’ fiom 
foil, ‘a fool’ (a woid ot Scand ougin) 

galiiard, ‘a lively dance,’ fiom Span gallaido, ‘pleasant,’ 
‘gay,’ ‘lively’ Cf O F gaillaid, ‘ valiant, ’ ‘bold ’ 

garish, ‘glaiing,’ ‘showy’ ’ ‘Voni the old verb gme, 

‘tostaie,’ anothei foim of E ^ wheuoe Mod E gaze 
Of Scand oiigm 

gorget, fiom OF gotge, ‘the thioat,’ fiom Lat gmges, ‘a 
whiilpool,’ ‘abyss,’ a word applied m latei limes to the guUd 
from its voiacity 
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hagbut (or, more piopeily, hack‘bui\ tliiough O F , from 
Dutch haal bus^ fiom haak^ hook,’ zx\^buSf ‘a guu-baiiel’ 
Ihus the meaning is *a gun with a hook ’ Atquebus is another 
form of the same word 

jack, ‘a military coat,’ from 0 F jaque It piobably aiose 
fiom the French name Jacgiita^ ^ James/ at the time of the 
Jacqume, 01 revolt of the French peasintiy, in the fouiteenth 
centmy, duimg the Hundied Yeais’ Wai The Fiench peasantry 
were popularly called jaeguts Bonhonwie Cf the name 
Bull applied to the English people N B Jacktt is der fiom it. 

kirtle, ‘a sort of gown or petticoat/ used lather vaguely 
Perhaps a dimm of sknt, with loss of initial s 

nlalison, der thiough O F vuAtson^ vialdeceoni from Lat 
maledwei <r, * to speak evil against ’ N B It is only anothei form 
of malediction Cf beuuiution and benmn 

minion, *a fivomite’ (F miqmn\ fiom F adj mn^n-on, 
‘dainty,’ ‘neat,’ also ‘pleasing,’ ‘kind,’ dei fiuin Old G 
mxnna^ vitnnl^ ‘memoiy/ ‘lemembiance,’ ‘love’ Fiom same 
1 uot as E imnd 

moss, from A S me 6 s Alve is fiom the same root 

ordeal, from K'$> 01 dc% or-dal^ wheie 07 = ‘ out,’ dtil=^*‘ deal * 
Thewoid, theiefoie, means 01 igmally ‘a dealing out,’ ‘separation/ 
‘discrimination,’ hence ‘judgment,’ ‘decision ’ Cf G miJieil 

pageant, ‘ a show,’ ‘ a spectacle ’ (M E pagcni\ meant 
01 Igmally ‘a movable scaftold,’ such as was used in the repre- 
sentation of the old mysteiies Fagent is from Lat pagina^ the 
i being inserted, as in ty^ani^ fiom Lat tyramius In Low Lat 
denotes * a stage’ or ‘platfoim,’ der fiom pangeie^ ‘to 
hx,’ ‘fasten ’ 

pied , 7 ‘ vai legated like a magpie or pit ’ Fie is, thiough 

F , fiom Lat pica, ‘ a magpie ’ Cf piebald 

piled, fiom pile, ‘hail,’ ‘fibie of wool’ PiL is from Lat 
ptlus, ‘a ban ’ PI ush, per i wig (and its shoitened foim tvi^), 
are dei fiom it 

recreant, O F pies jpait of recroue, fiom Low Lat n- 
credere This veib, which means literally, ‘to believe again/ 

‘ alter one’s faith,’ was also used in the phiase ce recredere, ‘to 
own oneself beaten in a duel 01 judicial combat/ Cf inistreani 

requiem, acc of Lat lequtes, ‘lest’ The service for the 
lepose of the souls of the dead was called ike leqniem because 
the anthem began with the woids, Rtquum seteinam dona eis, 
Domme/’ 

u 
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scaur (01 sca 7 )i from Scand ‘an isolated rock m the 

sea/ bO called because ‘cut oft’ from the mainland, being fioin 
same lOOt as A b sctian^ ‘to cut, whence shait^ shta) ^ &c , 
aie del 

sheen, piopeily an adj , A S suliu^ suone, meaning literally 
‘showy,’ ‘fair to sight,’ and connected with sho'iK.\ not with 
shine Cf Germ sUion^ ‘beautiful^ 

siien, thiough Lat , fiom Gk crup'i]u, piobabl) connected 
with crvpiy^, ‘a pipe,’ ftom a loot meaning ‘to sound,’ hence 
<7a/3/}i» = (oiiginally) ‘singer,’ ‘pipci ’ 

s’ogan, foimeily slogo'tyie^ fiom Gaelic shiaqh ^kai't ‘the 
signal lor battle among the Highland clans,’ fiom shia^h = ‘ host,’ 
‘aiiny,’and gaum, ‘call,’ ‘outciy’ (from same root as cf^zu) 
6 /pgan means, Iheiefoie, ‘the ciy of the host ’ 

tourney bo called fiom the swift turning of the horses m 
the combat Dti , like Eng ^nin, thiough O F , fiom Lat 
ioinaie, ‘to turn in a lathe,’ ‘to turn,’ fiom (omus, ‘a lathe,’ 
‘ turner’s wheel ’ 

trews, Lowland be, from F ^rot/sits, ‘bieeches,’ pi of 
UoKsse, ‘a bundle,’ formerly ‘a case’ {eg for aiiows), fiom h 
tioHssa — earliei foim — ‘to tiuss,’ ‘pack,’ ‘bind m,’ winch 

IS fiom tojtiis, p pail of loxjuen, ‘to twist ’ N B T^ouseis is 
a late form of the same woid In cailiei Eng books wc have 
the foims irons t,s, tioo^a, tiooze 

weal, AS ijoda zotala, ‘ piospciity,’ ‘welfaie,’ ‘wellbeing,’ 
fiom AS adv wtl, ‘well ’ N 13 PVtal tk is dci fiom it Cl 
health, deaith, fiom htal, dear 

weeds, ‘gaiments ’ Used now chiefly in the pluasc ‘ widow’s 
zuieds ’ Common in Shakspeie in the singulai , eg “ if'‘ud wide 
enough to wrap a faiiy in” Fiom A S zuade, ‘a garment,’ 
oneinally ‘something that is wound 01 wrapped round ’ 

wimple, ‘a covering for the neck,’ fiom A b zouipd , — meant 
oiigmally ‘ that which binds round ’ 

yore, ‘in old time,’ ‘long ago,’ from A S gttua, ‘foimeily ’ 
(N 13 For the change of d to 0, which is usual, cf A S stdn. 
Mod E stone, — ban, bone, was gen pi oi gtdr, ‘a 

year,’ so that the oiiginal meaning was ‘of yeais ’ — le ‘m 
ycai s past the genitive case being often used m AS to 
express ti?ne zvktn 
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Jl/t, } ton n lion rt , Chn ^iui as 

H eap on moie wood’ — the wind is chill , 
liut let It whistle as it will, 

We’ll keep oui Chiistmas meriy still 
Each age has deem’d the nevv-boin >cai 
The fittest tune for festal cheer 
Even, heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At lol more deep the mead did diain , 

High on the beach his galleys diew, 

And feasted all his pnate ciew, 

Then m his low and pme-built hall, 

Wheie shields and axes deck’d the wall, 

They gorged upon the haif-dress’d steer , 

Caioused in seas of sable beer, 

While round, in brutal jests, wcie thiowm 
The half-gnaw’d rib, and manow bone 
Oi listen’d all, m gum delight, 

While Scalds yell’d out the joys of fight 
Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie, 

While wildly-loose their led locks ily, 

And dancing round the blazing pile. 

They make such baibaious iniith the while, 

As best might to the mmd lecall 
The boisteious joys of OcUn’s hall 

And well oiu Chiistian sires of old 
Loved when the yeai its course had roll’d. 
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And brought blithe Christmas back again, 

With all his hospitable tram 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night , 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung , 30 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung 
That only night in all the yeai, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen , 

The hall was dress’d with holy green , 

Foith to the wood did merry-men go, 

To gather in the mistletoe 
Then open’d wide the Baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all , 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 40 

And ceremony doff d his pride 
The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose , 

The Lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of “ post and pair ” 

All hail’d, with uncontroll’d delight. 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 50 

Went roaring up the chimney wide , 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 

Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace. 

Bore then upon its massive boaid 
No maik to part the squire and lord 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn. 

By old blue coated serving man , 

Then the grim boar’s head fi own’d on high, 

Crested with bays and losemaiy 

Well can the gi een -garb’d ranger tell, 60 

How, when, and where, the monster fell , 

What dogs befoie his death he toie, 

And all the baiting of the boat 

The wassel round, m good brown bowls, 

Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls 
There the huge sirloin leek’d , hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie , 
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Nor fail’d old Scotland to produce. 

At such high tide, her savoury go^e. 

Then came the merry maskeis in, 70 

And carols roar’d with blithesome dm ; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mysteiy , 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 

And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 

But, O * what maskers, richly dight, 

Can boast of bosoms half so light ’ 

^England was merry England, when 80 

Old Christmas bi ought his sports again. 

’Twas Chiistmas broach’d the mightiest ale , 

’Twas Christmas told the meiriest tale , 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The pool man’s heait thiough half the year 

Still linger, m our northern clime, 

Some remnants of the good old time 5 
And still, within our valleys here, 

We hold the kindred title dear, 

Even when, perchance, its far-fetch’d claim 90 
To Southron eai sounds empty name , 

For course of blood, our proverbs deem, 

Is warmer than the mountain-stream. 

And thus, my Christmas still I hold 
Where my great grandsire came of old, 

With amber beard, and flaxen hair, 

And reverend apostolic air — 

The feast and holy-tide to share, 

And mix sobriety with wme, 

And honest mirth with thoughts dmne 100 

Small thought was his, m after time 
E’er to be hitch’d into a rhyme. 

The simple sue could only boast, 

That he was loyal to his cost , 

The banish’d race of kings revered, 

And lost his land, — ^but kept his heard 

In these dear halls, where welcome kind 
Is with fair liberty combined. 
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Where coidial fnendship gives the hand. 

And flies con'^traint the magic wand no 

Of the fan dame that lules the land, 

Little we heed the tempest diear, 

While music, mirth, and social cheei , 

Speed on then wings the passing year 
And Meitoun^s halls are fan e’en now, 

When not a leaf is on the hough 
Tweed loves them well, and turns again, 

As loath to leave the sweet domain, 

And holds his miiror to hei face, 

And clips her with a close embiace — 120 

Gladly as he, we seek the dome, 

And as reluctant tuin us home 

How just that, at this time of glee, 

My thoughts should, Heber, turn to thee^ 

For many a merry hour weVe known, 

And heaid the chimes of midnight’s tone 
Cease, then, my friend * a moment cease, 

And leave these classic tomes in peace * 

Of Roman and of Grecian lore, 

Sure moital biam can hold no moie. 130 

These ancients, as Noll Bluff might sdy, 

Weie pietty fellows in then day,” 

But tune and tide o’ei all pievail — 

On Chiistmas eve a Chiistmas tale — 

Of wondei and of war — “ Piofane * 

What ! leave the lofty Latian stiam. 

Her stately piose, her verse’s chaiins, 

To hear the clash of lusty arms 
In Faiiy Land or Limbo lost, 

To jostle conjurei and ghost, 140 

Goblin and witch * ” — Nay, Hebei dear, 

Before you touch my charter, hear 
Though Leyden aids, alas * no moie, 

My cause with many-languaged loie, 

This may I say — m lealms of death 
Ulysses meets Alcides’ wraith j 
-^neas, upon Thracia’s shoie, 

The ghost of muider^d Polydore , 

Foi omens, we m Livy cross, 

At every turn, locutus Bos, 


150 
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As grave and duly speaks that ox. 

As if he told the price of stocks : 

Or held, in Rome republican. 

The place of common-councilman. 

All nations have their omens drear, 

Their legends wild of woe and fear. 

To Caml3ria look — the peasant see, 

Bethink him of Glendowerdy, 

And shun “the spirit’s Blasted Tree.” 

The Highlander, whose red clay3iiore iCo 

The battle turn’d on Maida’s shore, 

Will, on a Friday morn, look pale, 

If ask’d to tell a fairy tale : 

He fears the vengeful Elfin King, 

Who leaves that day his giass) ring : 

Invisible to human ken, 

He walks among the sons of men. 

Did’st e’er, dear Heber, pass along 
Beneath the towers of Franchemont, 

Which, like an eagle’s nest in air, 17c 

Hang o’er the stream and hamlet fair.^ 

Deep in their vaults, the peasants say, 

A mighty treasure buried lay, 

Amass’d through rapine and through wrong 
By the last Lord of Franchemont. 

The iron chest is bolted hard, 

A huntsman sits, its constant guard ; 

Around his neck his horn is hung, 

His hanger in his belt is slung ; 

Before his feet his blood-hounds lie ; i So 

An ’twere not for his gloomy eye, 

Whose withering glance no heart can brook, 

As true a huntsman doth he look, 

As bugle e’er in brake did sound, 

Or ever holloo’d to a hound. 

To chase the fiend, and win the prize. 

In that same dungeon ever tries 
An aged necromantic priest ; 

It is an hundred years at least, 

Since ’twixt them first the strife begun, - 190 

And neither yet has lost nor won. 
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And oft the Conjuiei’s vvoids will make 
The stubborn Demon gioan and quake , 

And oft the bands of non break, 

Or bursts one lock, that still amam, 

Fast as ’tis open’d, shuts again 
That magic stiife within the tomb 
May last until the day of doom, 

Unless the adept shall leain to tell 

The very woid that clench’d the spell, 200 

When Franch’mont lock’d the treasuie cell 

An hundred years are pass’d and gone, 

And scarce three letters has he won. 

Such general superstition may 
Excuse for old Pitscottie say , 

Whose gossip histoiy has given 
My song the messenger fiom Heaven, 

That warn’d, m Lithgow, Scotland’s King, 

Nor less the infernal summoning, 

May pass the Monk of Durham’s tale, 210 

Whose demon fought in Gothic mail , 

May pardon plead for Foidun grave, 

Who told of Gifford’s Goblin- Cave 
But why such instances to you, 

Who, m an instant, can renew 
Your treasured hoards of various lore, 

And furnish twenty thousand more ^ 

Hoards, not like theirs whose volumes rest 
Like treasures in the Franch’mont chest, 

While gripple owners still refuse 220 

To others what they cannot use , 

Give them the priest’s whole century, 

They shall not spell you letters three , 

Their pleasuie m the books the same 
The magpie takes in pilfer’d gem 
Thy volumes, open as thy heart, 

Delight, amusement, science, ait, 

To every ear and eye impart, 

Yet who of all who thus employ them, 

Can like the owner’s self enjoy them 230 

But, hark* I heai the distant dium* 

The day of Flodden Field is come^ 

Adieu, dear Heber * life and health, 

And store of literary wealth. 
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I 

T^HILE great events w eie on the gale. 
And each houi brought a vaijmg tale, 
And the demeanour, changed and cold, 

Of Douglas, fretted Maimion bold, 

And, like the impatient steed of wai, 

He snuft’d the battle from afar, 

And hopes were none, that back again 
Herald should come from Terouenne, 

Where England’s King m leaguer la^, 

Before decisive battle-day ; 

Whilst these things were, the mournful Claie 
Did m the Dame’s devotions share 
For the good Countess ceaseless pra>’d 
To Heaven and Saints, her sons to aid, 

And, with short interval, did pass 
From prayer to book, from book to mass, 
And all in high Baronial pride, — 

A life both dull and dignified , — 

Yet as Lord Marmion nothing press’d 
Upon hei intervals of rest, 

Dejected Clara well could bear 
The formal state, the lengthen'd prayer, 
Though dearest to her wounded heart 
The hours that she might spend apart 

II 

I said, Tantallon’s dizzy steep 
Hung o’er the margin of the deep 
Many a rude towei and lampait there 
Repell’d the insult of the an. 
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Which, when the tempest vex’d the skj, 

Half bieeze, Mf spiay, came whistlingr bv 30 

Above the lest, a tuiiet squaie 
Did o’ci Its Gothic entiance beai, 

Of sculpture lude, a stony shield , 

The Bloody Heart was m the Field, 

And in the chief thiee mullets stood, 

The cogni/ancc of Douglas blood 
The tuiiet held a naiiow staii, 

Which, mounted, gave you access wheic 
A paiapet’s embattled lovv 

Did seawaid lound the castle go 40 

Sometimes m di2z> steps descending. 

Sometimes in nairow circuit bending, 

Sometimes in platfoim bioad extending, 

Its vaiying ciiclc did combine 
Bulwaik, and baitizan, and line, 

And bastion, tower, and vantage-coign , 

Above the booming ocean leant 
The fai -pi ejecting battlement , 

The billows buist, m ceaseless flow, 

Upon the piecipice below 50 

Wheie’er fantallon faced the land, 

Gate-woiks, and walls, weie stiongly mann’d, 

No need upon the sea-gut side , 

The steepy lock, and frantic tide, 

Appioach of human step denied , 

And thus these lines and ramparts rude 
Weie left in deepest solitude 

III 

And, foi the> weie so lonely, Claie 
Would to these battlements lepaii, 

And muse upon her soiiows theie, 60 

And list the sea-bud’s ciy , 

Or slow, like noontide ghost, would glide 
Along the dark-giey bulwaiks’ side, 

And evei on the heaving tide 
Look down with weary eye 
Oft did the cliff and swelling mam 
Recall the thoughts of Whitby’s fane, — 

A home she ne’er might see again , 
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For she had laid adown. 

So Douglas bade, the hood and 70 

And frontlet of the cloister pale, 

And Benedictine gown 
It weie unseemly sight, he said, 

A novice out of convent shade 
Now hei blight Ireks, with sunny glow, 

Ag'^m ado.n’d hci biow of snow , 

Hci ’m de rich, whose boideis, loimd 
A deep and fielted bioideiy bound, 

In golden foldings sought the giound 

Of holy ornament, alone 80 

Remain’d a cioss with luby stone, 

And often did she look 
On that which in hei hand she bore. 

With velvet bound, and bioidci d 0 ei 
Hei breviaiy book 
In such a place, so lone, so gum, 

At dawning pale 01 twilight dim 
It feaiful would ha\e been 
To meet a form so iichly cUess’d, 

With book in hand, and cioss on bieist 90 

And such a woeful mien 
Fitz-Eustace, loiteiing with his bow 
To piactise on the gull and ciow, 

Saw hei, at distance, gliding slow, 

And did by Maiy sw’ear, — 

Some love-loin Fay she might have been, 

Oi, in Romance, some spell-bound Queen , 

Foi ne’er, m woik-day woild, was seen 
A foim so witching fan 

IV 

Once walking thus, at evening tide, loa 

It chanced a gliding sail she spied, 

And, sighing, thought — ‘‘The Abbess, theie 
Pei chance, does to her home lepaii , 

Her peaceful uile, wheie Duty, fiee, 

Walks hand in hand with Chanty , 

Where oft Devotion’s tranced glow 
Can such a glimpse of heaven bestow, 

That the eniaptured sisters see 
High vision and deep m>steiy, 
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The veiy form of Hilda fair, no 

Hoveling upon^the sunny air, 

And smiling on her votaiies’ prayei 

0 ’ wherefoie, to my duller eye, 

Did still the Saint her foim deny ’ 

Was It, that, sear’d by sinful scoin, 

My heart could neithei melt noi buin^ 

01 he my warm affections low, 

With him, that taught them fiist to glow ? 

Yet, gentle Abbess, well I knew. 

To pay thy kindness grateful due, 120 

And well could brook the mild command, 

That ruled thy simple maiden band 
How different now ’ condemn’d to bide 
My doom from this dark tyiant’s pride 
But Maimion has to learn, ere long, 

That constant mind, and hate of wiong, 

Descended to a feeble giil. 

From Red De Clare, stout Gloster’s Earl 
Of such a stem, a sapling weak, 

He ne’er shall bend, although he break. 130 

V 

‘‘But see * — ^what makes this armour here^”— 

For in her path there lay 
Targe, coislet, helm, — she view’d them near — 

“ The breast-plate pierced ’ — Ay, much I fear. 

Weak fence wert thou ’gainst foeman’s spear, 

That hath made fatal entrance here, 

As these dark blood-gouts say — 

Thus Wilton * — Oh * not corslet’s w^aid, 

Not truth, as diamond pure and haid, 

Could be thy manly bosom’s guard, 140 

On yon disastrous day ’ ” — 

She raised her eyes m mournful mood, — 

Wilton himself before her stood f 
It might have seem’d his passing ghost, 

For every youthful grace was lost ; 

And joy unwonted, and surpiise, 

Gave their strange wildness to his e>es. 

Expect not, noble dames and bids, 

That I can teU such scene in words 
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What skilful limner e’ei would choose 
To paint the rainbow’s varying h*ies, 

Unless to mortal it were given 
To dip his brush in dyes of heaven^ 

Far less can my weak line declare 
Each changing passion’s shade , 

Brightening to rapture from despair, 

Soriow, sui prise, and pity there, 

And joy, with her angelic air. 

And hope, that paints the future fair, 

Then varying hues display’d 
Each o’er iis nvaPs giound extending, 

Alternate conquering, shifting, blending, 

Till all, fatigued, the conflict yield, 

And mighty Love retains the held 
Shoitly I tell what then he said, 

By many a tender word delay’d, 

And modest blush, and bursting sigh, 

And question kind, and fond reply — 

VI 

DE IV 1 ETON HISTORY 

Forget we that disastrous day, 

When senseless in the lists I lay 1 70 

Thence diagg’d, — but how I cannot know, 

For sense and lecollection fled,— 

I found me on a pallet low, 

Within my ancient beadsman’s shed 
Austin, — remembei’st thou, my Claie, 

How thou didst blush, when the old man, 

When fii st our infant love began, 

Said we would make a matchless pair? — 

Menials, and friends, and kinsmen fled 

From the degraded traitor’s bed, — i8o 

He only held my burning head, 

And tended me for many a day, 

While wounds and fevei held their sway 
But far moie needful was his caie, 

When sense return’d to wake despair , 

For I did tear the closing wound, 

And dash me fi antic on the ground, 

If e’er I heard the name of Clare 
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At length, to calmer leasoii bi ought, 

Much by his kind attendance wi ought, 190 

With him I left my native stiand, 

And, m a Palmer’s weeds arra} ’d, 

My hated name and foim to shade, 

I journey’d many a land , 

No moie a lord of lank and biith, 

But mingled with the diegs of eaith 
Oft Austin for my leason feai’d. 

When I would sit, and deeply biood 
On daik revenge, and deeds of blood, 

Oi wild mad schemes upieai’d 200, 

Mv fiiend at length fell sick, and said, 

God would lemove him soon 
And, while upon his dying bed, 

He begg’d of me a boon — 

If e’ei my deadliest enemy 

Beneath my biand should conquer’d he, 

Even then my mercy should awake, 

And spare his life for Austin’s sake 

VII 

Still lestless as a second Cain, 

To Scotland next my route was ta’en, 2 10 

Full well the paths I knew 
Fame of my fate made vaiious sound 
That death m pilgrimage I found, 

That I had perish’d of my wound, — 

None cared which tale was true 
And Irving eve could never guess 
De Wilton in his Palmer’s dress , 

For now that sable slough is shed, 

And trimm’d my shaggy beard and head, 

I scarcely know me in the glass 220 

A chance most wondrous did provide, 

That I should be that Baron’s guide — 

I will not name his name * — 

Vengeance to God alone belongs , 

But, when I think on all my wrongs, 

My blood is liquid flame ’ 

And ne’er the time shall I forget, 

When, in a Scottish hostel set, 
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Daik lookb we did exchange 
What weie his thoughts I cannot , 230 

But m my bosom mustei’d Hell 
Its plans of dark revenge 

VIII 

A word of vulgar augury. 

That broke from me, I scarce knew why, 

Brought on a village tale , 

Which wrought upon his moody spiitc. 

And sent him aimed forth by night 
I bon ow’d steed and mail, 

►And weapons, fi om his sleeping band , 

And, passing from a postein dooi, 240 

We met, and ’coiuitci’d hand to hand,— 

He i ell on Giffoid mooi 
Foi the death-stioke m> biand I drew, 

(0 then my helmed head be knew. 

The Palmei’s cowl was gone,) 

1 hen had thiee inches of my blade 
The heavy debt of vengeance paid, — 

My hand the thought of Austin staid , 

I left him there alone 

O good old man ’ even from the gra\ e 250 

Thy spiiit could thy mastei save 
If I had slam my foeman, ne’er 
Had Whitb>’s Abbess, in hei fear, 

Given to my hand this packet deal, 

Of powei to clear m> injured fame. 

And vindicate De Wilton’s name — 

Pei chance >ou heaid the Abbess tell 
Of the strange pageantiy of Hell, 

That broke our seciet speech — 

It rose from the infernal shade, 260 

Or featl) w^as some juggle play’d, 

A tale of peace to teach 
Appeal to Heaven I judged was best, 

When my name came among the icst 

IX 

* Now heie, within Tantallon IT old, 

To Douglas late m> tale I told, 
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To whom my house was known of old 

Won by my proofs, his falchion bright 

This eve anew shall dub me knight 

These were the arms that once did turn 270 

The tide of fight on Otterburne, 

And Harry Hotspur forced to yield, 

When the Dead Douglas won the field 
Those Angus gave — his aimourer’s care, 

Ere mom shall every bieach lepair , 

For nought, he said, was m his halls, 

But ancient aimour on the walls, 

And aged chargeis in the stalls, 

And women, piiests, and giey-hair’d men 

The lest weie all in Twisel glen 280 

And now I watch my armour here. 

By law of arms, till midnight ^s near , 

Then, once again a belted knight. 

Seek Surrey's camp with dawn of light 

X 

“ There soon again we meet, my Clare ’ 

This Baron means to guide thee there 
Douglas reveres his King's command. 

Else would he take thee fioin his band 
And there thy kinsman, Suirey, too, 

Will give De Wilton justice due 290 

Now meeter far for maitial broil, 

Firmer my limbs, and strung by toil, 

Once moie" O Wilton ’ must we then 

Risk new-found happiness again, 

Trust fate of aims once more ^ 

And is there not an humble glen, 

Where we, content and poor. 

Might build a cottage in the shade, 

A shepherd thou, and I to aid 
Thy task on dale and mooi ^ — 300 

That reddening brow ’—too well I know, 

Not even thy Clare can peace bestow, 

While falsehood stains thy name 
Go then to fight ’ Clare bids thee go ^ 

Clare can a warrior’s feelings know, 

And weep a warrior’s shame , 
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Can Red Eail Gilbert’s spiiit feci, 

Buckle the spurs upon thy heel, 

And belt thee witn thy brand of steel, 

And send thee toith to fame ’ ” 310 

XI 

That night, upon the rocks and bay, 

The midnight moon-beam slumbeiing lay, 

And poui-’d its silver light, and puie, 

Thiough loop-hole, and through enibrazuie, 

Upon Tantallon tower and hall , 

^But chief wheie arched windows wide 
Illuminate the chapel’s piide, 

The sobei glances fall 

Much was there need , though seam’d with scars, 
Two veterans of the Douglas’ wais, 320 

Though two giey priests w ere there, 

And each a blazing toich held high, 

You could not by then blaze descry 
The chapel’s carving fan 
Amid that dim and smoky light, 

Chequeimg the silvei moon-shine bright, 

A bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood, 

With mitre sheen, and locquet white 

Yet show’d his meek and thoughtful eye 330 

But little piide of prelacy, 

More pleased that, m a bai batons age, 

He gave lude Scotland \ iigil’s page, 

Than that beneath his rule he held 
The bishopric of fan Dunkeld 
Beside him ancient Angus stood, 

Doff’d his furr’d gown, and sable hood 
O’ei his huge foim and visage pale, 

He wore a cap and shirt of meul , 

And lean’d his laige and wimkled hand 3^0 

Upon the huge and sweeping brand 
Which wont of yoie, in battle fiay, 

His foeman’s limbs to shied away, 

As wood-knife lops the sapling spray 
He seem’d as, fiom the tombs around 
Rising at judgment day, 
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Some gnnl Douglas may be found 
111 all histoid ciiiay, 

So pale his face, so huge his limb, 

So old his arms, his look so grim 3jo 

XII 

Then at the altai Wilton kneels, 

And Claie the spuis bound on Ins heels, 

And think what next he must have felt, 

At buckling of the falchion belt ’ 

And judge how Claia changed hei hue, 

While fastening to hei lovei's side 
A fiicnd, which, though m danger tiiccl, 

He once had found uiitiue’ 

Then Douglas stiuck him with his blade 
Saint Michael and Saint Andiew aid, 360 

I dub thee knight 

Aiise, Sii Ralph, De Wilton’s hen ' 

Foi King, for Chuich, foi Lady fan, 

See that thou fight ” — 

And Bishop Gawain, as he rose, 

Said — “Wilton’ giievc not foi Ihy woes, 

Disgiace, and uouble, 

Foi He, who honoui best bestows. 

May gi\e thee double” — 

De Wilton sobb’d, foi sob he must — 370 

“Whcrc’ei I meet a Douglas, trust 
That Douglas is my biothei — 

“ Nay, nay,” old Angus said, “ not so , 

To Surrey’s camp thou now must go 
Thy wrongs no longei smother 
I have two sons in yondei field , 

And, if thou meet’st them under shield. 

Upon them biavch — do thy woist, 

And foul fall him that blenches fust 

XIII 

Not fai advanced was moinmg da^, 380 

When Marmion did his lioop an ay 
To Suiicy’s camp to iide, 

He had safe conduct foi his band, 

Beneath the loyal seal ana hand, 

And Douglas gave a guide 
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The ancient Earl with stately ^ace, 

Would Claia on her palfiy place, 

And whispei*^d m an under tone, 

Let the hawk stoop, his piey is flown ” 

The train from out the castle diewj 390 

But Marmion stopp’d to bid adieu — 

Though something I might plain,” he said, 

Of cold lespect to strangei guest, 

Sent hither by youi King’s behest. 

While in Tantallon’s towers I staid ; 

Part we in friendship from your land, 

And, noble Earl, receive my hand ” 

But Douglas round him drew Ins cloak, 

Folded his aims, and thus he spoke — 

My manors, halls, and boweis, shall still 400 

Be open, at my Sovcieign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’ei 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer 
My castles aie my King’s alone, 

From tuiret to foundation-stone — 

The hand of Douglas is his own , 

And never shall in fiiendly grasp 
The hand of such as Maimion clasp ” 

XIV 

Burn’d Maimion’s swaithy cheek like liie. 

And shook his \ei> fiame foi 11 e, 410 

And — “This to me’” he said, — 

“ An ’twere not for thy hoary beaid. 

Such hand as IMarmions had not spaied 
To cleave the Douglas’ head’ 

And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 

He, who does England’s message heie, 

Although the meanest m hei state, 

May w^ell, proud Angus, be th} mate 
And, Douglas, moie I tell thee heie, 

Even in thy pitch of piide, 420 

Heie in thy hold, thy a assays neai, 

(Nay, nevei look upon your loid. 

And lay youi hands upon youi sword,! 

I tell thee, thou ’rt defied ’ 

And if thou said’st I am not peei 
To any loid m bcolLmci heie, 
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Lowland oi Highland, fai oi neai, 

Lord Angus, tnou hast lied ’ ” — 

On the EaiFs cheek the flush of lage 
O’eicame the ashen hue of age 430 

Fieice he broke forth, — “And daiest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall ^ 

And hopest thou hence unscathed to go ^ — 

No, by Saint Biide of Both well, no ' 

Up diawbndge, giooms — what, Waidei, ho ^ 

Let the portcullis fall ” — 

Lord Marmion turn’d, — well was his need, 

And dash’d the rowels in his steed. 

Like anow thiough the aichwa> sprung, 440 

The ponderous giate behind him iiing 
To pass there was such scanty loom, 

The bars, descending, razed his plume 

XV 

The steed along the diawbndge flies, 

Just as It tiembled on the use , 

Nor hghtei does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level bi im 
And when Lord Maimion 1 cach’d his band, 

He halts, and turns with clenched hand. 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 450 

And shook his gauntlet at the toweis 
“ Horse * hoise the Douglas cried, “ and chase 
But soon he rein’d his fury’s pace 
“ A loyal messengei he came. 

Though most unwoithy of the name 
A letter forged ^ Saint Jude to speed * 

Did ever knight so foul a deed * 

At first in heait it liked me ill, 

When the King piaised his clerkly skill 

Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 460 

Save Gawam, ne’er could pen a line 

So swore I, and I sweai it still, 

Let my boy-bishop fret his fill 
Saint Mary mend my fiery mood * 

Old age ne’ei cools the Douglas blood, 

I thought to slay him wheie he stood 
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Tis pity of him too,” he cned 
Bold can he speak, and faiily iide, 

I wail ant him a win 101 tiled 

With this his mandate he iccalls, 470 

And slowl> seeks his castle halls 


XVI 

The day m Maimion’s jouiney wore, 

Yet, e’er his passion’s gust was o’er, 

They cioss’d the heights of Stani ig-nioor 
His tioop moie closely thcie he scann’d, 

And miss’d the Palmei fiom the band — 

“ Palmer or not,” young Blount did say, 

^Hde paited at the peep of day, 

Good sooth, It was m stiangc aiiay” — 

“ In what aiia\ said Maimion, cpuck 480 

“My Loid, I ill can spell the tuck , 

But all night long, with clink and bang, 

Close to my couch did hammeis clang , 

At dawn the falling drawbridge lang, 

And from ajoop-hole while 1 peep, 

Old Bell-the>Cat came fiom the Keep, 

Wrapp’d in a gown of sables fan, 

As feaiful of the morning air, 

Beneath, when that was blown aside, 

A rusty shut of mail I spied, 490 

By Aichibald won m bloody w-oik, 

Against the Saracen and Tuik 
Last night it hung not m the hall , 

I thought some maivel w^ould befall 
And next I saw them saddled lead 
Old Cheviot foith, the Eail’s best steed , 

A matchless hoise, though something old. 

Prompt m his paces, cool and bold 
I heard the Sheiiff Sholto sa\, 

The Eaii did much the IMastei pi ay 50O 

To use him on the battle-day , 

Blithe prefen ’d” “Nay, Heniv, cease ^ 

Thou swoin hoise-courser, hold thy peace 
Eustace, thou beai’st a brain— I pi ay. 

What did Blount see at bieak of day 
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In brief, my lord, we both desciied 
(Foi then I stood by Heniy's side) 

The Pahnei mount, and outwaids ride, 

Upon the Eail’s own favouiite steed 
All sheathed he v^as in aimoui biight, 510 

And much lesembled that same hnight. 

Subdued bv > ou in Cotswold fight 
Loi d Angus wished him speed — 

The instant that Fitz Eustace spoke, 

A sudden light on Marmion biokc , — 

“ Ah f dastaid fool, to leason lost 
He mutteFd, “^Twas 1101 fay nor ghost 
I met upon the moonlight wold, 

But living man of earthly mould 
O dotage blind and gioss ’ 520 

Had I but fought as wont, one thiust 
Had laid De Wilton in the dust, 

My path no moie to cross — 

How stand we now^ — he told his tale 
To Douglas, and with some avail, 

^Twas therefore gloomed his rugged brow 
Will Suriey dare to entertain, 

'Gainst Maimion, charge disproved and vain? 

Small iisk of that, 1 tiow 

Yet Clare's shaip questions must I shun , 530 

Must separate Constance from the Nun— 

O, what a tangled web we weave, 

When fiist w'e piactise to deceive ' 

A Palmer too ’ — no wonder why 
I felt lebuked beneath his eve 
I might have known theie w^as but one. 

Whose look could quell Loid Maimion ” 


XVIII 

Stung with these thoughts, he uiged to speed 
His tioop, and 1 cach'd, at eve, the Tweed, 

Wheic Lennel's convent closed their maich, 540 
(Theie now is left but one frail aich, 

Yet mouin thou not its cells, 
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Our time a fan exchange has made , 

Hard by, m hospitable shade, 

A leverend pilgiim dwells, 

Well woith the whole Bcinaidme biood, 

That e’ei wore sandal, fiock, 01 hood ) 

Yet did Saint Beinard’s Abbot there 
Give Marmion entertainment fan, 

And lodging for his tram and Claie 550 

Next mom the Baron climb’d the towei, 

To view afai the Scottish powei, 

Encamp’d on Flodden edge 
The white pavilions made a show, 

Like remnants of the winter snow, 

Along the diisk> iidge 
Long Marmion look’d — at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry 
Amid the shifting lines 

The Scottish host diawn out appears, 560 

For, flashing on the hedge of spears 
The eastern sunbeam shines 
Their fiont now deepening, now extending, 

Then flank inclining, wheeling, bending. 

Now drawing back, and now descending, 

The skilful Marmion well could know, 

They watch’d the motions of some foe, 

Who tiaversed on the plain below. 


XIX 

Even so it was Fiom Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 570 

Leave Barmoie-wood, then evening post, 

And heedful watch’d them as they cioss’d 
The Till by Twisel Bridge 
High sight It IS, and haught\ while 
They dive into the deep detile , 

Beneath the cavein’d cliflf they fall, 

Beneath the castle’s an y wall 
By rock, by oak, by bawthoi ivti ee, 

Troop after tioop aie disappeaimg, 

Tioop after tioop then banneis leaung, 

Upon the eastern bank you see 


580 
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Still pouring down the locky den, 

Wheie flows^the sullen Till, 

And rising fiom the dim-wood glen, 

Standaids on standaids, men on men, 

In slow succession still, 

And, sweeping o’er the Gothic ai ch. 

And pressing on, m ceaseless march, 

To gam the opposing hill 

That mom, to many a tiumpet clang, 590 

Twisel ’ thy locks deep echo lang, 

And many a chief of biith and rank, 

Saint Helen • at th> fountain drank 
Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 
In spimg-tide bloom so lavishly. 

Had then from many an axe its doom, 

To give the marching columns room 


XX. 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden > on thy airy brow, 

Since England gams the pass the while, 6oc 

And struggles through the deep defile 
What checks the fiery soul of James ^ 

Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed. 

And sees, between him and his land, 

Between him and Tweed’s southern stiand. 

His host Lord Surrey lead ^ 

What ’vails the vain knight-errant’s biand^ 

O, Douglas, for thy leading wand • 

Fierce Randolph, foi thy speed ’ 610 

O for one hour of Wallace wight, 

Or well-skill’d Bruce, to rule the fight. 

And cry — “ Saint Andrew and our light ’ 

Another sight had seen that mom. 

From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 

And Flodden had been Bannockbouine * — 

The precious hour has pass’d in vain, 

And England’s host has gain’d the plain , 

Wheeling their march, and circling still, 

Aiound the base of Flodden hill 620 
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XXI 

Ere >et the bands met Maimion's e>e, 

Fitz-Eustace shouted loud and high, 

“ Haik ’ hark ’ my loid, an English dium • 

And see ascending squadrons come 
Between Tweed’s river and the hill, 

Foot, hoise, and cannon — hap what hap. 

My basnet to a prentice cap, 

Lord Suriey’s o’ei the Till < — 

Yet moie ’ yet moie f — how far array’d 
They file fiom out the hawthorn shade, 630 

^ And sweep so gallant by ' 

With all then banneis bravely spread, 

And all their aimour flashing high, 

Saint Geoige might waken fiom the dead, 

To see fair England’s standards fly ” — 

“ Stmt m thy piate,” quoth Blount, “ thou ’dst best, 
And listen to oui lord’s behest ” — 

With kindling brow Lord Marmion said, — 

“This instant be our band aiiay’d, 

The iivei must be quickly cross’d, 640 

That we may join Lord Suney’s host 
If fight King James, — as w^ell 1 trust 
That fight he will, and fight he must, — 

The Lady Claie behind our lines 
Shall tariy, while the battle joins ” 

XXII 

Himself he swift on horseback thiew, 

Scarce to the Abbot bade adieu , 

Fai less would listen to his pia>ei, 

To leave behind the helpless Claie 

Down to the Tweed his band he diew, 650 

And mutter’d as the flood they view, 

“ The pheasant in the falcon’s claw, 

He scarce will yield to please a daw 
Loid Angus may the Abbot awe. 

So Claie shall bide with me” 

Then on that dangerous ford, and deep 
Where to the Tiveed beat’s eddies cieep, 

He ventuied despeiately , 
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And not a moment will he bide, 

Till squire, 01 ^loom, before him iide ^ 660 

Headmost of ail he stems the tide, 

And stems it gallantly 
Eustace held Claie upon hei hoise, 

Old Hubei t led hei rein, 

Stoutly they biaved the current’s comse, 

And, though far downwaid diiven pei foice, 

The southern bank they gam , 

Behind them stiagghng, came to shoie. 

As best they might, the tram 
Each o’ei his head his yew-bow boie, 670 

A caution not m vain , 

Deep need that day that eveiy stung, 

By wet unhaim’d, should shaiply ring 
A moment then Lord Maimion staid, 

And bieathed his steed, his men ariay’d, 

Then forward moved his band, 

Until, Loid Sui ley’s 1 ear-guard won, 

He halted by a Cross of Stone, 

That, on a hillock standing lone, 

Did all the field command 680 

XXIII 

Hence might they see the full array 
Of eithei host, for deadly fiay. 

Their marshall’d lines stretch’d east and west, 

And fronted north and south. 

And distant salutation pass’d 
From the loud cannon mouth , 

Not m the close successive rattle, 

That bieathes the voice of modern battle, 

But slow and far between — 

The hillock gam’d. Lord Marmion staid 690 

“ Heie, by this Cioss,” he gently said, 

“ You well may view the scene 
Here shall thou taiiy, lovely Claie 
O ’ think of Maimion m thy pia^ei ’ — 

Thou wilt not^ — well, — no less my caie 
Shall, watchful, foi thy weal piepaie 
You, Blount and Eustace, aie her guaid, 

With ten pick’d aichers of my train , 


{ 
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To Beiwick speed amam 
But if we conquei, cruel maid, 

My spoils shall at youi feet be laid, 

When heie wc meet again 
He waited not for answer theie, 

And would not maik the maid^s despaii, 

Noi heed the discontented look 
Fiom either squire , but spurr’d amain, 

And, dashing thiough the battle plain, 

His way to Siiirey took 

XXIV 

“ The good Loid Marmion, by my life ’ 

Welcome to danger’s hour * — 

Short greeting selves m time of strife — 
Thus have I ranged my power 
Myself will rule this cential host, 

Stout Stanle> fronts their light, 

My sons command the vawaid post. 

With Biian Tunstall, stainless knight , 
Loid Dacie, with his hoi semen light, 

Shall be m rear- ward of the fight, 

And succour those that need it most 
Now, gallant Marmion, well I know 
Would gladl> to the vanguaid go , 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 

With thee their charge will blithely shaie , 
Theie fight ihme own letamers too, 

Beneath De Buig, thy stewaid line ’’ 
“Thanks, noble Suiiey Maimion said, 

Noi faither greeting theie he paid , 

But, parting like a thundeibolt, 

Fust in the vanguard made a halt. 

Where such a shout theie rose 
Of “ Marmion ’ Maimion ’ that the ciy, 

Up Fiodden mountain shulimg high, 

Startled the Scottish foes 

XXV 

Blount and Fitz-Eustace lested still 
With Lady Claie upon the hill , 
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On which, (for fai the day was spent,) 

The western ^iinbeams now weic bent 
The ciy the> heaid, its meaning knew, 

Could plain then distant comiaclcs view 74c 

Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

“ Unwoithy office here to stay ’ 

No hope of Glided spuis to-day 
But see ^ look up — on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fiied his tent ” 

And sudden, as he spoke, 

Fiom the shaip ridges of the hill, 

All downwaid to the banks of Till, 

Was wieathed in sable smoke 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far, 750 

The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke , 

Noi maitial shout, noi minstiel tone, 

Announced their march , their tiead alone, 

At times one warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum, 

Told England, from his mountain-thione 
King James did lushing come — 

Scarce could they hear, or see then foes, 

Until at weapon-point they close — 760 

They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 

With swoid-sway, and with lance’s thiust , 

And such a yell was there, 

Of sudden and poitentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the eaith, 

And fiends m upper air , 

O life and death were in the shout, 

Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And tiiumph and despair 

Long look’d the anxious scjuiies , then eye 770 
Could in the daikness nought desciy 


XXVI 

At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast , 

And, first, the iidge of mingled speais 
Above the biightemng cloud appears , 
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And in the smoke the pennons Hew, 

As in the stoim the white sea-mev\'» 

Then maiVd they, dashing bioad and far, 

The broken billows of the wat, 

And plumed ciests of chieftains biave, 780 

Floating like foam upon the wave , 

But nought distinct they see 
Wide raged the battle on the plain , 

Spears shook, and falchions flashd amain , 

Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain , 

Ciests rose, and stoop’d, and rose again, 

Wild and disoideily 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Maimion’s falcon fly 
And stainless Tunstall’s banner white, 790 

And Edmund Howard’s lion biight. 

Still beai them biavely m the fight 
Although against them come, 

Of gallant Gordons many a one, 

And many a stubborn Badenoch-nian, 

And many a lugged Border clan, 

With Huntly, and with Home, 

XXVII 

F ar on the left unseen the while, 

Stanley bi oke Lennox and Argyle , 

Though there the western mountaineer Soo 

Rush’d with bare bosom on the spear, 

And flung the feeble taige aside. 

And with both hands the bioadsword plied 
’Twas vain — But Foitune, on the light, 

With fickle smile, cheer’d Scotland’s fight 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howaid’s lion fell, 

Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fieicei grew 
Around the battle-yell 810 

The Border slogan lent the sky ’ 

A Home’ a Goidon’ was the ciy 
Loud were the clanging blows , 

Advanced, — foiccd back,— now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk rnd lose , ^ 
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As bends the bark’s mast in the gale. 

When rent j 2 te rigging, shrouds, and sail, 

It waver’d ’mid the foes. 

No longer Blount the view could bear: 

“ By Heaven, and all its saints ! I swear 820 

I will not see it lost ! 

Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host.” 

And to the fray he rode amain, 

Follow’d by all the archer train. 

The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 

Made, for a space, an opening large, — 

The rescued banner rose, — 

But darldy closed the war around, 830 

Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 

Then Eustace mounted too : — yet staid, 

As loath to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 

Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein dangling from his head, 

Housing and saddle bloody red. 

Lord Marmion’s steed rush’d by ; 

And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 840 

A look and sign to Clara cast 
To mark he would return in haste, 

Then plunged into the fight. 

XXVI 11 . 

Ask me not what the maiden feels. 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops, or reels ; 

Perchance a courage, not her own, 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 

The scatter’d van of England wheels ; — 

She only said, as loud in air 85c 

The tumult roar’d, Is Wilton there?” — 

They fly, or, madden’d by despair, 

Fight but to die, — “ Is Wilton there?” 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drench’d with gore, 
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And m their aims, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they boie 
His hand still stiaiiTd the bioken biand, 

His arms weie smeai’d with blood and sand 
Diaggkl from among the horses’ feet, 860 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-ciest and plumage gone, 

Can that be haughty Marmion ' 

Young Blount his aiinour did unlace, 

And, gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said, “ By Saint Geoige, he ’s gone ’ 

That spear-wound has oui master sped. 

And see the deep cut on his head * 

Good-night to Marmion ’’ — 

Unnui tilled Blount ' thy biawling cease S70 

He opes his eyes,'’ said Eustace, “peace 

XXIX 

When, doff'd his casque, he felt free air, 

Around 'gan Maimion wildly staie — 

Where’s Hairy Blount ^ Fitz-Eustace wheie 
Linger ye heie, ye heaits of haie f 
Redeem my pennon, — chaige again ’ 

Cry — ‘ Maimion to the rescue ’’ — Vain' 

Last of my race, on batlle-plam 
That shout shall ne'er be heaid again 
Yet my last thought is England’s — ll>, S80 

To Dacre bear my signet-'ring 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring — 

Fitz-Eustace, to Loid Suriey hie, 

Tunstall lies dead upon the held, 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield 
Edmund is down — in) life is left. 

The Admiral alone is left 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire,— 

With Chestei charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Oi MCtoiy and England's lost — 

Must I bid twice hence, \arlets ’ fly 
Leave Maimion heie alone--to die ” 

They paited, and alone he h> , 

Clare drew hei fioua the sight avua> 
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Till pain wumo foith a lowly mom. 

And half he ii^iimin^d, — Is theic none 
Of all my halls have must, 

Page, squiie, oi groom, one cup to bimg 
Of blessed water fiom the spiing, 909 

To slake my dying thiist 


XXX 

O, Woman * in our hours of ease, 

Unceitam, coy, and haid to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quiveung aspen made , 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou • — 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 

When, with the Baion’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran 910 

Forgot were hatred, wiongs, and feais , 

The plaintive voice alone she hears. 

Sees but the dying man 
She stoop’d her by the lunnel’s side, 

But m abhoirence backwaid drew , 

For, oozing fiom the mountain’s side, 

Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 
Was cuidlmg m the stieamlet blue 
Wheie shall she turn^ — behold her mark 
A little fountain cell, ^ 920 

Where water, clear as diamond-spaik, 

In a stone basin fell 
Above, some half-worn letters say, 

©rinh vwearp pifgnm tinnh. anb. prap. 

^Foi tfie. hinb. ?out of, 4Brcp 
ilDho, built, tbii^* CIOS?, anb, tocll. 

She fill’d the helm, and back she hied, 

And with surpiise and joy espied 
A monk supporting Marmion’s head , 

A pious man, whom duty bi ought 930 

To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shiieve the dying, bless the dead 
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Deep diank Loid Mdimion of th® wave, 

And, as she stoop’d his brow to lave — 

Is It the hand of Clare,” he said, 

“ Or injuied Constance, bathes my head?” 

Then, as lemembiance rose,— 

Speak not to me of shuft or prayer* 

I must redress her woes 

Short space, few words, are mine to spare , 940 

Forgive and listen, gentle Clare'” — 

Alas'” she said, ‘Hhe while, — 

O, think of your immortal weal ' 

>In vain for Constance is your zeal , 

She died at Holy Isle ” — 

Loid Marmion started from the ground, 

As light as if he felt no wound , 

Though in the action buist the tide, 

In tonents, fiom his wounded side 
* Then it was truth,” — he said— I knew 950 

That the dark presage must be true 
I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day * 

For wasting fire, and dying groan, 

And priests slam on the altar stone, 

Might biibe him for delay 
It may not be ' — this dizzy trance— 

Curse on yon base marauders lance, 

And doubly cursed my failing hi and * 960 

A sinful heart makes feeble hand ” 

Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 

Supported by the trembling Monk 

XXXII 

With fruitless labour, Claia bound, 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound . 

The Monk, with unavailing caies. 

Exhausted all the Church’s prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear, 

And that the piiest he could not hear; 

For that she ever sung, 

Y 
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the lost battle^ bo7ne doTun by the Jlyin^^ 

Where mtn^ies^joads ? atth with groans of the dyin^ 

So the notes lung , — 

“Avoid thee, Fiend * — with cruel hind, 

Shake not the dying smnei’s sand' — 

O, look, my son, upon >on sign 
Of the Redeemci^s giace divine, 

O, think on faith and bliss ’ — 

By many a death-bed I have been, 980 

And many a sinner’s paiting seen. 

But ne\ ei aught like this ” — 

The war, that foi a space did fail. 

Now trebly thundeimg swelM the gale, 

And -“S tanley ’ wastheciy, 

A light on Maimion’s visage spieacl, 

And fii ed his glazing eye 
With dying hand, above his head, 

He shook the fiagment of his blade, 

And shouted “ Victory ' — 990 

Chaige, Chestei, charge ' On, Stanley, on ' 

Were the last words of Marmion 

XXXIII 

By this, though deep the evening fell. 

Still rose the battle’s deadly swell, 

Foi still the Scots, aiound then King, 

U nbroken, fought m despei ate ring 
Where’s now their victoi vaward wing, 

Where Huntly, and wheie Home^ — 

O, for a blast of that dread horn. 

On Fontaiaman echoes borne, 1000 

That to King Charles did come, 

When Rowland biave, and Olivici, 

And every paladin and peer, 

On Ronces\alles died' 

Such blast might v^ain them, not in vain, 

To quit the plunder of the slain, 

And turn the doubtful day agxin, 

While yet on Flodden side, 

Afar, the Royal Standaid flies, 

And lound it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 1010 

Oiu Caledonian pride ' 
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In vam the wish — for far away, 

While spoil and havock maik tfeeii way, 

Neai Sybil's Cioss the plundeiers stiay -- 
O, Lady," cried the Monk, “ away ’ " 

And placed hei on hei steed, 

And led hei to the chapel fair, 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed 
Theie all the night they spent in prayer, 

And at the dawn of morning, there 1020 

She met her kinsman, Loid Fitz- Clare 

XXXIV 

But as they left the daik'nmg heath, 

Moie desperate giew the strife of death 
The English shafts in volleys hail’d, 

In headlong chaige their hoise assail’d , 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadions sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their King 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Though charging knights like whirl v\ inds go, 1030 

Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring , 

The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell 
No thought was there of dastard flight , 

Link’d in the seined phalanx tight, 

Gloom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well , 1040 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded King. 

Then skilful Suriey’s sage commands 
Led back from stiife his shattei’d bands , 

And from the chaige they drew, 

As mountain-waves, from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue 
Then did their loss his foeinen know , 

Their King, their Loids, their mightiest low, 

They melted from the field as snow, 1050 

When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 
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Tweed^s echoes heaid the ceaseless plash, 

While many a^biokcn band, 

Disoider’d, thiough hci cuiients dash, 

To gam the Scottish land , 

To town and tower, to dowm and dale, 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 

And laise the umveisal wail 

Tiadition, legend, time, and song, 1060 

Shall many an age that wail prolong 
Still from the sire the son shall heai 
Of the stern strife, and carnage diear, 

Of Flodden’s fatal held, 

Wheie shiver’d was fan Scotland’s spcai, 

And broken was hei shield • 

XXXV 

Day dawns upon the mountain’s side — 

There, Scotland * lay thy biavest piicle, 

Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one 

The sad suivivois all are gone — 1070 

View not that coipse mistrustfullv, 

Defaced and mangled though it be , 

Nor to yon Border castle high, 

Look noithward with upbraiding eye , 

Noi cherish hope m vain, 

That, journeying far on foieign strand, 

The Royal Pilgrim to his land 
May yet return again 
He saw the wreck his rashness wi ought ; 

Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 1080 

And fell on Flodden plain 
And well in death his trusty biand, 

F irm clench’d within his manly hand, 

Beseem’d the Monaich slain 
But, O ♦ how changed since yon blithe night ’ — 
Gladly I turn me fiom the sight, 

Unto my tale again 

XXXVI 

Short is my tale — Fit'-Eustace’ caie 
A pierced and mangled body baie 
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To moated Lichfield’s loft) pile , 1090 

And theie, beneath the southern aisle, 

A tomb, with Gothic sculpture ^11, 

Did long Loid Marmion’s image bear, 

(Now vainly for its sight you look, 

’Twas levell’d when fanatic Biook 
The iair cathedial stoimM and took , 

But, thanks to Heaven and good Saint Chad, 

A guerdon meet the spoilei had ') 

Theie eist was maitial Maimion found, 

His feet upon a couchant hound, 1100 

His hands to heaven upiaised, 

And all around, on scutcheon iich, 

And tablet caived, and fretted niche, 

His arms and feats were blazed 
And vet, though all was carved so fair, 

And priest foi Marmion breathed the piayei, 

The last Loid Marmion lay not theie 
From Ettrick woods a peasant swain 
Follow’d his lord to Flodden plain, — 

One of those floweis, whom plaintive lay 11 10 
In Scotland mourns as ‘‘ wede away ” 

Sore wounded, Sybil’s Cross he spied. 

And dragg’d him to its foot, and died, 

Close by the noble Maimion’s side 
The spoileis stripp’d and gash’d the slam. 

And thus their corpses weie mista’en , 

And thus, in the proud Baron’s tomb, 

The lowly woodsman took the room 
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Less easy task it weie, to show 
Lord Maimion’s nameless grave, and low 1120 
They dug his grave e’en where he lay^, 

But every mark is gone , 

Time’s wasting hand has done a^vay 
The simple Cross of Sybil Gi e} , 

And broke her font of stone 
But yet fi om out the little hill 
Oozes the slender spimglet still 
Oft halts the sti anger theie, 

Foi thence may best his ciuious eye 

The memorable field desciy , 1 130 
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And shepheid boys icpair 
To seek the water-flag and i ush, 

And lest them by the hazel bush, 

And plait their garlands fan , 

Noi dream they sit upon the giave, 

That holds the bones of Maimion biave — 

When thou shall find the little hill, 

With thy heart commune, and be still 
If evei, in temptation stiong, 

Thou leftist the light path foi the wrong , 1 140 

If eveiy devious step, thus tiod, 

Still led thee farther fiom the road , 

Dread thou to speak presumptuous doom 
On noble Marmion’s lowly tomb , 

But say, “ He died a gallant knight, 

With swoxd in hand, for England's right " 

XXXVIII 

I do not rhyme to that dull elf, 

Who cannot image to himself, 

That all through Flodden’s dismal night, 

Wilton was foremost in the fight , 1150 

That, when brave Suirey's steed was slain, 

'Twas Wilton mounted him again , 

Twas Wilton's biand that deepest hcw'd, 

Amid the spearmen's stubborn wood 
Unnamed by Hollinshed or Hall, 

He was the living soul of all ; 

That, after fight, his faith made plain, 

He won his rank and lands again , 

And charged his old paternal shield 
With bearings won on Flodden Field 1160 

Noi sing I to that simple maid, 

To whom it must in teims be said, 

That King and kinsmen did agree, 

To bless fair Clara's constancy , 

Who cannot, unless I relate, 

Paint to her mind the bridal 's state ; 

That Wolsey's voice the blessing spoke, 

More, Sands, and Denny, pass'd the joke 
That bluff King Hal the curtain diew, 

And Catherme's hand the stocking threw , 


1170 
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And aftei wards, foi many a day, 

That It was held enough to say, 

In blessing to a wedded pan, 

Love they like Wilton and like Claic 


TO THE READER 

Why then a final note piolong, 

Oi lengthen out a closing song, 

Unless to bid the gentles speed, 

Who long have listed to my lede^ 

To Statesmen giave, if such may deign 

To read the MinstiePs idle strain, ii8o 

Sound head, clean hand, and picicing wit, 

And patriotic heart — as PiTT ’ 

A garland for the heio’s ciest, 

And twined by her he lo\es the best 
To every lovely lady bright. 

What can I wish but faithful knight ^ 

To every faithful lover loo, 

What can I wish but lady true ? 

And knowledge to the studious sage , 

And pillow to the head of age 1 190 

To thee, dear school-boy, whom my lay 
Has cheated of thy houi of play, 

Light task, and meny holiday • 

To all, to each, a fan good-night, 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbeis light ’ 
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INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE TO CANTO VI 

^hard Hebei “ Richard Heber (long membei of Parliament 
for the Univeisity of Oxford) happened to spend this wmtei ” 
(1799-1800) “in Edmbiugh, and was welcomed, as his talents 
and accomplishments entitled him to be, by the cultivated society 
of the place With Scott his multifarious learning, particularly 
his profound knowledge of the liteiary monuments of the middle 
ages, soon drew him into habits of close alliance The stores of 
his hbiary, even then extensive, were freely laid open, and his 
own oral commentaiies weie not less valuable But through 
him Scott made acquaintance with a peisou still moie qualified 
to give him efifectual aid m this undertaking” {z e the production 
of The Bolder Minstulsyf)^ “a native of the Border — from in- 
fancy, like himself, an enthusiastic lover of its legends, and who 
had already saturated his mind with every species of lore that 
could throw light upon these relics ” {z e John Le}'den See 
1 143, and n ) — Lockhart 

N B Heber also mtioduced Scott to Geoige Ellis 

Meitoun House, Chnsimas Meitoun House vas the seat of 
Scott of Harden It is on the Tweed, near Diybuigh Abbey 
The mtioduction to the last canto was written, says Lockhart, 
“duimg the Chiistmas festiMties of Meiton House, where, from 
the first days of his ballad -ihy min g down to the close of his life, 
he, like his beaided ancestoi ” (see 1 95, and n ), “ usually spent 
that season with the immediate head of the lace ” Cf 1 94-5 

6-23 The savage Dane lol, &.c “ The lol of the heathen 

Danes (a woid still applied to Christmas m Scotland) was 
solemnized with great festivity The humour of the Danes at 
table displayed itself in pelting each other with bones, and 
Torfoeus tells along and cuiious stoiy, in the Htsioiy of Hi olfe 
Kiaka, of one Hottus, an inmate of the Comt of Denmaik, 
who was so geneially assailed with these missiles, that he con- 
stiucted, out of the bones with w^hich he was overwhelmed, a very 
lespectable mtienchment against those w'ho continued the raillery 
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The dances of the noithein wan 101s lound the great fires of 
pine-trees, are comnienioratLd by Olaus Magnus, who says they 
danced with such fiiij", holding each othei by the hands, that, 
if the giasp of any failed, he vas pitched into the fiie with 
the velocity of a sling The sufFeier, on such occasions, was 
instantly plucked out, and obliged to quaff off a ceitain measuie 
of ale, as a penalty for ‘ spoiling the king’s fii e ’ ” — be n 
NB /a/='yule’ Cf Iccl ^i6I,’Dan ‘juiil ’ 

17 Scalds The ancient Scandinavnn hauls 
31-3 “In Roman Catholic countries Mass is never said at 
night, except on C/if isimas~oZfe ” — Sc n " 

45 “In a description of one of Ben Jonson’s Masques fo 7 the 
Court we read ‘Enter Chiistmas The names of his chil- 
dren, with their attire. , Pod and Pan ^ with a pair-ioyal of 
aces in his hat, his garment all done over with pans and puis, 
his squire cariymg a box, caids, and counteis ’ ” — Sc n 

74-5 T/aces of ancient mystejy “It seems certain that 
the Mummeis of England, who (m Noithumbeiland at least) 
used to go about m disguise to the neighbouiing houses, 
bearing the then useless ploughshare, and the Gmsaids of 
Scotland, not yet m total disuse, present, m some indistinct 
degree, a shadow of the old mysteries, which were the 
origin of the English diama In Scotland {me ipso teste), 
we weie wont, duiing my boyhood, to take the chaiacters 
of the apostles, at least of Peter, Paul, and Judas Iscariot, the 
first had the keys, the second earned a swoid, and the hst the 
bag, in which the dole of our neighbours’ plumb cake was 
deposited , In all there was a confused resemblance of the 
ancient mysteiies, in which the characteis of Scripture, the Nine 
Woithies, and othei popular peisonages, weie usually exhibited ” 
— be n, 

89-93 Its fa 9 fetched claim As an amusing example, take 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s words to Helen MacGregor, when he 
“claims kmdred with the MacGiegor ” 

“ I dinna ken,” said the Bailie, “ if the kindred has ever been 
wed redd out to you yet, cousin — but it’s kend and can be 
proved My mother, Elspeth MacFariane, was the wife of my 
father. Deacon Nicol Jai vie— peace be wi’ them baith — and 
Elspeth was the daughter of Parlane MacFariane, at the sheehng 
of Loch Sloy Now this Farlane MacFiilane, as his sumving 
daughter, Maggie MacFariane, alias MacNab, wha married 
Duncan MacNab, o’ Stuckavrallachan, can testify, stood as near 
to your gudeman, Robm MacGregor, as in the fouith degiee of 

kindred, for” (But here he is interrupted) — Rob Roy, 

chap xxxi 

95”Io6 My ^reoi-giandsire • but kept his beaid “My 
father’s giandfather was Walter Scott, well known m Teviotdale 
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by the surname of ‘Bcanlie’ ‘Beardie/ my gieat-grand- 
father aforesaid, denved liis cognomen fioin aveneiable beard, 
which he woie unblemished by lazoi or scis|ois, in token of his 
jiegiet for the banished dynasty of Stuait It would have been 
well that his zeal had stopped there But he took arms, and 
intrigued in then cause, until he lost all he had in the world, 
^nd, as I have heaid, run a naiiow iisk of being hanged, had it 
not been for the inteifeience of Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Monmouth ” — Sc 

96-100 ambtr btaid^ &c “]\Ir Scott of Haiden, my 
kind and affectionate friend, and distant relation, has the oiiginal 
of a poetical imitation, addressed fiom his giandfathei to my 
relative, fiom which a few lines in the text are imitated They 
hre dated, as the epistle m the text, from Meitoun House, the 
seat of'the Haiden family 

“ ‘ With amber beard, and flaxen katf, 

And ieveiend apostohc air, 

Fiee of anxiety and caie, 

Come hithei, Chustmas-day, and dine, 

We HI mix sobriety with tome, 

And easy mirth uiik thought divine 

Pray come, and welcome, or plague lott 
Your fiiend and landlord, Walter Scott ’ 

“ * Mr Walter Scott, Lessuden ’ ” — Sc n 
III The fair dame “The young Lady of ITarden, whose 
marnage occurred in the autumn of 1795 She was daughter of 
Count Bruhl, of Martkirchen, long Saxon Ambassador at the 
Court of St James’s spoke hei father’s language peifeclly, 
coi responding legularly ^vlth many of hei relations on the Conti 
nent, and was very fond of the rising liteiatuie of the Germans 
The young kinsman (7 e the poet) w^as introduced to her soon after 
her ai rival at Mertoun, and his attachment to German studies 
excited hei attention and inteiest I have often heard him 
say that among those many ‘ obligations of a distant date which 
remained impressed on his memory, after a life spent in a con- 
stant intei change of friendship and kindness,’ he counted not as 
the least the ladj’s frankness m coriecting his Scotticisms, and 
more especially his Scottish rhymes His obligations to this lady 
were indeed vaiious , but I doubt, after all, whethei these were 
the most impoitant He used to say that she was the first 
woman of leal fashion that took him up , that she used the 
pnvileges of her sex and station m the tiuest spirit of kindness j 
set him light as to a thousand little trifles, which no one else 
would have ventuied to notice, and, m shoit, did for him what 
no one but an elegant woman can do for a young man whose 
eaily days have been spent in nanow and provincial circles. 
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When I hist s-iw Sii Waltei,’” she wiites to his biogiapher, 

“ ‘ he was about four oi five and twenty, but looked much 
youngei He seerred bashful and awkwaid , but there were 
fiom the fiist such gleams of superior sense and spiiit m his 
conveisation, that I w^as haidly suipiised when, after our 
acquaintance had ripened a little, I felt myself to be talking 
with a man of genius He w^as most modest about himself, 
and show^ed his little pieces apparently without any consciousness 
that they could possess any claim on paiticular attention’*’ — 
Lockharp 

131-32 Noll Bluff See Congreve’s play, The Old Bachelor 
(1692-93) “Captain Bluff ‘Hannibal was a vefy pretty 
fillow tn those days, it must be gi anted But, alas ’ sii, were 
he alive now, he would be nothing, nothing m the earth ’ ” 

143-44 Leydeii “This extraordmaiy man, boin in a shep- 
heid’s cottage in one of the wildest valleys of Roxburghshue, 
and of course almost entirely self-educated, had, before he at- 
tained his nineteenth year, confounded the doctors of Edinburgh 
by the poitentous mass of his acq nsUions in almost every depart- 
ment of learning He had set the extremest penuiy at utter 
defiance, or rather he had never been conscious that it could 
opeiate as a bai , for biead and water, and access to books and 
lectures, compiised all within the bound of his wishes , and 
thus he toiled and battled at the gates of science aftei science, 
until his unconquerable peiseveiance cairied everything before 
It , and yet with this monastic abstemiousness and non hardness 
of wnll, peiplexmg those about him by manners and habits in 
which It was haid to say whether the moss trooper 01 the 
schoolman of formei days most pi evaded, he w^as at heart a 
poet” Le>den sailed to India m 1803, “raised for himself, 
within seven short yeais, the reputation of the most marvellous 
of Orientalists, and died, m the midst of the proudest hopes, 
at the same age with Burns and Byron, in 18 n ” He was 
invaluable to Scott in the preparation of The Border Minstrelsy. 
“In this labour,” says Scott, “he was equally interested by 
friendship for the editor and by his own patriotic zeal for the 
honoui of the Scottish Boideis , and both may be judged of 
from the following circumstance An interesting fragment had 
been obtained of an ancient histoiical ballad , but the re- 
mainder, to the great distui bailee of the editor and his coadjutor, 
was not to be recovered Two days after w^ards, while the 
editor was sitting with some company after dinner, a sound was 
heard at a distance like that of the whistling of a tempest 
through the tom rigging of the vessel w^hich bcuds before it 
The sounds increased as they approached more near , and 
Leyden (to the great astonishment of such of the guests as did 
not know him) burst into the loom, chanting the desiderated 
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ballad with the most enthusiastic gestuie, and all the energy of 
what he used to call the sazu tona of his voice It turned out 
that he had walLcd between foity and fifty liiles and back again 
•for the sole purpose of visiting an old peison who possessed 
thjs precious remnant of antiquity” — Lockhari NB (i ) 
Leyden wrote fiom India what Scott calls “a fuiious reinon- 
btiance” on the subject of the “letter foiged” by Afaimion's 
oidei (11 ) An extiact from his 0^/^ on msilnig FloJiLn Field 
IS on the title page of Manmon (See p 21 ) The Odt will be 
found m the Border Mmsbelsy 

146 Ulysses meets, <&c See Odyssey, xi 601-26 
147-48 CEneas Polyctoie See JUfieid 111 13-68 
157-59 To Camh-ia . Blasted Trte The Welsh legend is too 
long for quotation It will be found among Scott^s notes to 
Mafmon (Note 4 G ) 

161 Mazda An English victoiy over the French in South Italy 
(July 6th, 1806), which had a veiy impoi tant moial effect on the 
war “The veterans of Napoleon had fled befoie the Biit^sh 
steel ” In The Fidd of Waterloo, speaking of the gloiy England 
had won, Scott says — 

“ On the broad wave its eailici lustre came , 

Then eastern Egypt saw the gi owing ilame, 

Amd Mazda* s myrtles gleam’d beneath its lay, 

Wheie fiist the soldier, stung with geneious shame, 
Rivall’d the heroes of the wat’iy way, 

And wash’d in foemen’s gore unjust repioach away ” 

169 Franchemont Neai Spa, one of the fortresses of William 
de la March, the Wild Boar of Aidennes See Quentin 
Durwaid 

205-9 Old Pibcottie the messengei fiom heaven the 
infernal mmmomng See IV xv -xvn , V xxv xxvi , and 
the extiact fiom Lindsay of Piiscottie, IV xvii n 
2 10- 1 1 Tht Monk of Dwhanis tale mail See III xxiv, 

462, n , IV xxii 462-63, n , and Boi dcr Minstrelsy, Introduc- 
tion to the Tale of Tamlane 

212-13 For dun giave gobhn-cave See III xix John 
of Fordun [temp Richard II ) wrote a history of Scotland, 
called Scotichi omcon 

220 avaricious,’ ‘grasping’ (from root of A S. 

gripan, ‘ to seize ’) 

CxVNTO VI. 

Introduction — [A) In this, the last canto, we have, of 
course, the winding up of the story We shall expect to find in 
It all that has been left mystenous cleared up, and all that has 
been left in suspense settled for weal or woe (1 ) One great 
question all through has been, Who is the mystenous Palmei^ 
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We have already anticipated the aiiswei — that he is De Wilton, 
The truth is now revealed by bcott to his leadeis, and becomes 
known both to Marmion and to Claie We have De Wilton’s 
history from the time of his ovei throw at Cottiswold (st vi -ix ), 
and in the course of it all that was mysterious about IMaimion’s 
encounter at the Pictish camp is made cleai (St viii ) Then 
we watch De Wilton ride olf to Flodden to win fame once moie , 
and aftei Flodden, “his faith made plain,” the lo\eis are united 
(St xxxviii ) 

(ii ) But the chief interest centres lound, not Claie and De 
Wilton, but Marmion dying on Flodden Field The great 
baron is lemoved fiom the necessity of weaving the “tangled 
web” of deceit (See st xvii 532-33 ) In the hour of battle 
he forgets all but his countiy, and dies — 

“A gallant knight, 

With swoid m hand^ for England’s right ” 

— St X 

{B) The battle scene at Flodden, whei e his hero meets death, 
IS the finest of all Scott’s poetry Marmion*’ (as we know) 
“was composed in great pait m the saddle, and the stir of a 
charge of cavalry seems to be at the very core of it ” Most of 
all IS this true of the story of the day of Flodden, composed, as we 
have seen (Introd p 19), while the poet lode on his charger within 
the beating of the waves upon the Scottish shoie Nowhere 
else in the English language is there a wai -picture so full of life 
and fire as this I ike the old chiomcler he tells us of,* Scott’s 
heart “ never fails to overllow when he desciibes the encounter 
of a body of men-at arms — the waving of banners and pennons, 
the dashing of spuis into the sides of chargeis, and then spiing- 
mg forward to battle the glitteimg of ainiour, the glancing of 
plumes, the headlong shock and splintering of the lances, the 
swoids flashing through the dust over the heads of the com- 
batants, the thunder of the horses’ feet and the clash of aimoui, 
mingled with the war cry of the combatants and the gioans of 
the dying ” Here at least — in his battle scenes — he is without 
an equal among English poets 

N B To be compaied with the desciiption of Flodden, 
but inferior to it, are (1 ) the Battle of Beal’ an Duine {Lady oj 
the Lahe, VI xv -xxi ) , ( 11 ) the Battle of Bannockburn 
(Loid of the Isles ^ VI \x -xxxv ) 

I 2 Each hour a varying tale Cf V xxxiv 996-1021 

3-4 The demeanour changed hold Cf V xxxiv 1031-32 

5-6 And^ hke the impatient ^teed aja? Cf V 1022-30 

7-10 Thai bach again Htiald should come fiom Tciauenne 
“In June or July, 1513, Hcniy VIII sailed to France with 
* Froibsart 
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a gallant army, where he foimed the siege of Terouenm 
James IV now took a decided step He sent ovei Ins principal 
herald to the camp of King Henry befOi% Terouenne (see V 
xui 386-87), summoning him in haughty terms to abstain from 
i^gressions against James’s ally, the king of Fiance, and up- 
bi aiding him, at the same time, with the death of Baiton, the 
impunity of the Bastaid Heron, the detention of the legacy of 
Henry VII to his daughter the Scottish queen, and all the 
subjects of quairel which had occuired since the death of that 
monarch Heniy VIII answeied this letter, which he justly 
considered as a declaration of war, with equal bitterness, ti eating 
the king of Scots as a peijured man, because he was about to 
bleak the peace which he had solemnly sworn to obseive. 
His summons he 1 ejected with scorn ‘The king of Scotland 
was he said, ‘of sufficient impoitance to determine the 
quairel between England and France ’ The Scottish herald 
returned with this message, but not in time to find his master 
alive i e not until after “ the decisive battle day Sc Z’ of 
Grand 1 180 

N B {a) The approach of a decisive battle made Maimion’s 
fuithei stay in Scotland useless, foi his oideis weie only to 
remain while any hope of peace still existed Cf V xv 
423-29 {b) In leagitef = hn a camp besieging’ (Terouenne) (GI ) 
12 The dame Douglas’s wife, the Countess of Angus 
14 Her sons» Douglas had two sons with the army they 
both fell at Flodden See VI xii 376, and V xv 434-35, n 

II 34-6 The Bloody Heal t was in the Field, &c We have 
here a description in the language of heraldry of the famous- 
coat of-aims of the Douglasses (Cf I vi 82-7, n ) 

Fuld-^^^ background in a coat-of aims 
The chiefs pait of the shield abo\e a horizontal line 
drawn across it, dividing the upper thud part fiom the lest 
Mullet = star of five points It may be 1 egarded as i epresenting 
the lowel, or little wheel of a spui (GI ) 

Cognizance sign by which they were known, the badge. 
(GI ) 

“The well-known aims of the Douglas family are the hear I 
and three slat s ” — B Mmst 494 

The ‘Bloody Ileait’ was placed on the Douglas shield in 
memory of the expedition of the good Lord James of Douglas 
to Spain with the Bruce’s heait Lord James was one of Bruce’s 
two greatest commanders (see st xx 609-10), and Bruce on his 
death-bed “ desired his heart to be carried to Jerusalem aftei his 
death, and requested Loid James of Douglas to take the charge 
of It ” (See V xvi 457-61, n ) Douglas never reached Pales- 
tine. He landed in Spain on his way, and helped Ihe king of 
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Castile against the Moois During a battle he “ saw a Scottish 
knight fighting despeiately, surrounded by many ]\Iooi&, who 
were hewing at him il^ith then sabies ‘ Yondei woithy knight 
will be slain,’ Douglas said, ‘unless he ha\e instant help ’ With 
that he galloped to his rescue, but piesently was himself also 
surrounded by many Moois When he found the enemy pies"^ 
so thick lound him as to leave him no chance of escaping, the 
earl took fiom his neck thf Bruce’s heait, and speaking to it, as 
he would have done to the king had he been alive, ‘ Pass first in 
hght,’ he said, ‘as tliou weit wont to do, and Douglas will 
follow thee, or die ’ He then threw the king’s ^ e?’'- 
enemy, and rushing foiwaid to the place wheie ^ fc ' <3 e e 

slam His body was found lying above the silvei case, as if it 
had been his last object to defend the Biuce’s heart ” — T* of 
G'tand I 86, 87 

39 A parapet'* s . row , te the upper pai t of a wall with 
battlements {Parapet, G 1 ) 

45 Bartizan A tuiiet in which an aicher was stationed, 
piojectmg fiom the paiapet or fiom the face of the building 
{Bulwark and Bartizan^ G 1 ) 

46 Bastion A projecting part of a fortification, intended to 
bring every point at the foot of the rampart as much as possible 
under fiie (G 1 ) 

Vantage-mgn ‘ coiner ’ (G 1 ) Cf — 

“Nojutty, fiieze, 

Buttress, 1101 coigne of vaniag^^ but this bud 
Hath made his pendent bed^’ — Macbeth, I vi 

HI 58 /hr IS a conjunction = ‘ because ’ 

66 Mam = ‘ sea ’ 

67 Whitbfs fane, te the abbey at Whitby (Lat fammi^i 
‘temple ’) 

71 F) outlet The small band worn by nuns on the forehead 
(or font) 

72 BentdtcUne See II iv 69, 70, and n 

74 Novice Claie, as we have seen (see II v 89, and n ), 
was not a ‘ sister piofessed ’ She had not taken the vows which 
bound her to lemain always a nun , in other woids, she was a 
‘ novice ’ (G 1 II ) 

85 Bieviaiy A book containing the daily piayers, &c, 
which all who aie in orders aie bound to lead It contains in 
a shortened form the sei vices of the early church, which weie 
exhausting from their gieat length hence the name (See G 1 ) 

96 ‘faiiy ’ 

IV io6~7 Devotion* s hanctd glow, d.c While the nuns 
pi ay, the warmth of then devotion thiows them into a trance; 
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i,e. a state in which the eyes of the soul are opened, and it can 
see heavenly visions; the form of S. Hilda ( 1 . no), which 
was Believed to appear at Whitby Abbey? 

1 12 Votaries ; i,e. (the nuns) devoted to her service. 

1 15 SeaVd=^ ‘ made hard, and without feeling.' 

Scorn; i.e, of Marmion. 

n8 Him; i.e. De Wilton. 

120 Grateful due. ^ Debt of gratitude. ' 

124 Dark tyrant ; i.e. Henry VTII., who had said Clare 
should marry Marmion, and as usual was determined his kingly 
will should prevail. See XI. xxix. 544-6, and n. 

V. 13 1 What makes . . . here; i.e. ‘What does. . . here,’ ‘why 
is it here ? ’ 

Targe. ‘ Round shield.’ 

Corslet. * Body armour.’ (Gl. V.) 

Helm. ‘ Helmet.’ 

13S-9 Not corslcfs ward, not iriiih, &c. ; i.e. Neither the 
strength of your armour nor the justice of your cause could ward 
off from you ruin.’ ( IVant, Gl. I.) 

138-143 Wilton himself before her stood 1 The meeting between 
Clare and De Wilton is finely described. She sees the armour 
on the ground, the breastplate pierced. She naturally thinks 
at once of the fatal fight in which De Wilton fell, and then — 
De Wilton himself is before her. 

147 Strange wildness ; i.e. the wild look described in I. xxviii. 
482-3. 

150 ‘painter.’ (Gl. IV.) 

VI. De Wilton's history. In the next four stanzas De Wilton 
tells the story of his life since his defeat by Marmion and the 
degradation that followed it. These stanzas should be most 
carefully read, for they explain very much that is strange and 
mysterious in Cantos III.-V.; c.g (i.) The scene at the inn 
(explained in 1, 216-235), and Mannion’s midnight encounter 
with the supposed phantom. (I. 235-249.) (ii.) The defiance 
to the demon suinmoner w^ho appeared during the interview 
between the Abbess and the Palmer. ( 1 . 260-4.) 

N.B. We have already guessed that the Palmer is De Wilton ; 
but it is only now that Scott reveals the secret to his readers and 
to the principal characters in his story. 

169 “ That disastrous day;" i.e. the day of the combat in the 
lists at Cottiswold. See I. xii.; II. xxviii. 

173 Pallet. ‘A couch,’ ‘mattress,’ properly of straw, (Fr. 
paillc. ) 

174 Beadsman — ‘ pensioner;’ lit. * a man employed in praying 
for another.’ {See Bcadi Gl. X.) 

z 
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179 Fhd IS p part , and 1 179 is nom absolute See I 
xvii 272, n ^ 

1 81 He, le * Austin’ — the subject being lepeated for the sake 
of dearness (Cf I wviii 4S4-7, and n ) De Wilton inteirupts 
himself m 1 175, aftei mentioning Austin’s name, and now goes, 
on with his stoiy 

185 When ^ense } etin 11! d to %oaU dt^pair , i e when the fevei 
left De Wilton’s biain, and he could not endure the soiiow's 
now brought cleaily before him 

190 Wfou^/it (p part ) ^Produced,’ ‘brought about ’ 

192 = ‘ clothes,’ ‘dress ’ Cf V vi 168 (G 1 V) 

197 For my reason fea 7 ^d , 1 1 feared De Wilton would go 
rnad Cf I xxvm -xxix , esp end of x\ix 

VII, 212 Fame of my fate, &c , i e there weie various 
rumours (or leports) of what had happened to me Cf V 
\x\iv 998, and n 

218 Sable slough^ disguise,’ te the Palmer’s ‘black 
mantle’ and ‘sable cowl’ (See I \xvii 461-2 ) N B Slough 
= ‘the cast-off skin of a snake’ (cf Germ schlauch^ ‘a skin,’ 
‘bag’), so it IS veiy natuially used by De Wilton here He 
has thiown off his pilgiim life and its dress, and is a wairior 
once more 

222 ThatBaion,ti Maimion De Wdton hates Mar inion 
so much, that he cannot trust himself to ‘ name his name ’ (bee 
1 223-6, and cf St x 2S6 ) For the way in which De Wilton 
became Mairaion’s guide, see I x\ii -xxvii 

228-29 Daih looks, &c See III v vi 

231 Hell is nom, subject to mustered, w^hreh = ‘arranged,* 

* formed ’ {hi of an aimy assembling) 

VITI 233 A toojd, SeC , z e the reference to what was 
populaily considered an omen De Wilton alludes to his woids 
m III xiii 217 — “The death of a dear friend” — which caused 
hlannion such pain, and made the host tell the tale of the Elfin 
Knight (See III \iv -win ) (For augwy, see III xv 238, n ) 

233-249 The lines that follow explain Maimion’s midnight 
adventure at the Pictish camp It was De Wilton that he met 
with theie lie had ‘bonowed steed and mail ’ from Maimion’s 
sleeping followers This accounts for the soi ry plight of Blount’s 
horse in the moimng, and the disariangement of the aimoui 
See IV 1 9-18 

236 Wf ought upon hts moody ^p) dc , te ‘influenced Ins 
oppressed spirit oi soul ’ See HI axviu 537, where Maimion 
says — “ Fitz Eustace ’ use, I cannot rest, 

Yon churl’s wild legend haunts my breast” 

{Sprite, G 1 III ) 
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240 Postern aoor, i e a small door, so placed that it was easy 
to leave the house by it unobserved (Se|i G 1 ) 

241 ^ Co 7 mieP(i—^ tncoxmt&ied. ’ 

244-5 ^ helmed head he knew We have had 

hlarmion’s account of the fight already (see IV x\i , and n ), 
and now we have De Wilton’s It is wonderful hov Scott can 
put himself in the place of both, and realize what each would 
feel m such a case Marmion, when he rides out to the camp, 
IS so toituied with remorse and alaim for Constance, that he 
cannot help being carried awmy by supeistitious feais wdien the 

“ Unexpected foe 

Seems starting from the gulf below ’’ 
lie ne\er di earns that it is De Wilton in the flesh, and not a 
ghoikt, that stands befoie him But De Wilton, of couise, 
knows nothing of Marmion’s state of mind Scott can tell 
exactly what De Wilton must feel iindei the ciicumstances, just 
as he could tell exactly wfliat Maim ion must ftel “ So, with 
an equally accuiate insight into the human mind, De Wilton is 
lepresented as quite m the dark about Marmion’s supeistitious 
fancies, he believes that Maimion lecogmzea him m the flesh, 
and that his enemy was cowed, not by pieteinatuial tenors, but 
by the diead of an eaithly vengeance 

‘ Oh, then my helmed head he knew, 

The Palmer’s cowl was gone ’ Doylf, 1 16, 

246 ‘would have ’ Cf IV xviii 372, and n 

248-256 My hand the of Austin sfaid name 

De Wilton spaies his deadliest enemy, lying conquered befoie 
him , as Austin on his death bed had begged him, foi his sake, 
to do (See st vi 203-20S ) It was indeed foitunate he did 
not kill hlaimion, fui it was fiom fear of Marmion that the 
Abbess gave De \\ illon (the supposed Palmer) the packet which 
contained the proofs of his innocence See V xviii 517-20, 
and xxiv 677-82 

N B Why did Scott mention this request of Austin’s? Be- 
cause It might otheiv^ise have seemed unnatural that De Wilton 
should have spaied Maimion For he is burning foi revenge; 
he iides out to meet his foe and yet he does not slay him wiien 
he has him at his mercy That there was a severe struggle in 
De Wilton’s mind, we know horn Marmion’s account “ Tin ice ” 
(he says) “o’er ray head he shook the blade,” and then INIaimion. 
juays to “good St Geoige” foi aid, peihaps thus turning the 
ecale m De Wilton’s mind in favour of mercy, for 11 is" only 
then that the supposed phantom “plunges the sword in tlie 
slieath” — finally conqueimg the desire of vengeance with a 
mighty effort — and seems to melt away befoie Marmion’s be- 
wildered eyes (See IV xxi 441-6 ) 
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258 Pac^eantiy of Ildl The piocession of demon summoners 
desciibed in V x\v et s^q (G 1 V) 

261-62 Ftaily A tale of peace to teach Scott himself 
thinks that veiy probably the demon summons, like the sup- 
posed appaiition in Linlithgow Church, was devised by the 
opponents of the war, who hoped to play upon the well known 
supeistilion in James’s chaiacLer See IV xvii end of 11 

NB skilfully,’ ‘adioitly’ {Jeat der from Lat 

* factum ’) 

263-64 Appeal to Heaven I jiuli^tcl, <&.c It was De IPil'on 
then who mteiiiipted the demon liei ild See V xxvi 766-70 
“ But then anoth <.7 spoke 
‘ Thy fatal summons I deny, 

Appealing me to Him on Hifi,' ” &.c 
We wcie not told at the time whence the second voice came 
It might, foi aught we knew, have come, like the first voice, 
from “ the spectie crowd ” Note the poetic insight of Scott m 
this It w^ould jai with the mysteiy of the vision if we veie 
told that a mere nioital lephed Besides, if the Abbess and 
the leadei had known that it was the Palmer who had spoken, 
the secret would have come out that the Palmer was De Wilton 
himself (Doyle, p 125 ) 

IX 266-68 To Douglas won by my pi oofs This 
accounts foi Douglas’s coldness to Marmion (V xxxiv 
1031-32 ) De Wilton, by means of the papeis he received 
from the Abbess, has pioved his innocence and Marmion’s guilt. 

268 Falchton-=-^ hsuoxlX ’ (G 1 II ) 

269 Dub me Imght , z e ‘Make me a knight by a stioke on 
the should ei with a swoid ’ The ceremony is desciibed in 
St XU — which see, and n , especially 1 359-61 

Aneiv Because De Wilton had been degiaded aftei Cottis- 
wold See I xii 185, n 

270 These, te the aims Claie had seen See st v 131-34 

271-73 Otteihurne Dead Dou^las^ &.C The battle of 

Otterbiune was fought in 1388 between Douglas and Hairy 
Pcicy {Hotspur) Douglas had invaded England, and “pene- 
trated as far as Newcastle, where the lenowned ITotspui lay m 
gaiiison In a skiimish before the walls, Peicy’s lance, with the 
pennon, 01 guidon, attached to it, i\as taken by Douglas — as 
most authors affiim, in a personal encounter betwixt the twp 
heroes The eail shook the pennon aloft, and swoie he would 
cairy it as his spoil into Scotland, and plant it upon his castle at 
Dalkeith ‘That,* answered Peicy, ‘shalt thou never’’ Ac- 
cordingly, having collected the forces of the marches, Plotspur 
made a night attack upon the Scottish caini^, at Otterbuume, 
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about thuty-two miles from Newcastle An action took place, 
fought by moonlight, with uncommon gallantly and despciation 
At length Douglas, armed with an non ?nace, which few but he 
could wield, lushed into the thickest of the English battalions, 
followed only by his chaplain and two squiies of his body 
Befoie his tollow^eis could come up, then brave leader was 
stretched on the giound with three mortal wounds , his sqmies 
lay dead by his side , the piiest alone, aimed with a lance, was 
protecting his master from faithei injury ‘ I die like my fore- 
fatheis,’ said the expnmg heio, ‘in a field of battle, and not on 
a bed of sickness Conceal my death, defend my standaid, and 
avenge my fall ’ It is an old ophecy^ that a dead 7 nan shall 
^ain a fields and I hope it will be accomplished this n ght ’ 
With these words he evpiied, and the fight was lenewed vath 
doiible obstinacy around his body When morning appealed, 
howevei, victoiy began to incline to the Scottish side Haiiy 
Peicy himself was taken prisonei The number of captives, 
accoiding to Wintoun, nearly equalled that of the victors 
Upon this the English retued, and left the Scots masteis of the 
deal -bought honours of the field — B Mtnsl p 165 
275-77 Every h each Cf st v 134-37 
280 Tiotsd gkn ‘Wheie the Tweed joins the Till’ (see 
map, and st xix ) 

281-82 / watch my aanom^ «lc This was part of the pie- 
paiation for knighthood The watching generally took place in 
a chinch 01 chapel 

283 Belted kmght The belling on the sword was part of the 
ceremony of knighthood See st xii 354 

X 2S6 Tilts Baton — ’ De Wilton cannot endure 
to name him See st vn 222-26 

301-3 That reddening btow De Wilton’s changing colour 
shows that not even with Claie would he find happiness, unless 
his honoui weie cleaied 

307 Rtd Eat I Gilbet t ‘ Stout Gloster’s eai 1 , ’ Clare's ancestoi . 
Seest IV 128 

XI 314 Embrazure ‘A loophole 01 apeiture with sides 
splayed (or slanting) outwaids ’ 

319-22 Though secttdd with scais iotch held high 
A little involved in constiuction There were four toiches 
^‘Seam’d’ (1 319) is p part, and agiees with ‘vetemns’ 

(1 320) ‘Weie theie’ lefeis to Seteians’ as well as to 

* priests ’ 

326 Cheque! m<y Crossing with bands of another colour 
(See IV XXV 525, n , and ckeck^ G 1 I ) 

327-335 A bishop^ Lc This was Gmuain Douglas, son of the 
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Earl of Angus (1 328), and Bishop of Dituleld (1 335 ) lie 
did not, however, become bishop till the beginning of the next 
leign (a d 1515 ) rie is one of the great names m early 
Scottish poetiy Among his woiks is a tianslation of Viigil’s 
Mneui (1 333 ) 

NP 1 329 — ‘ bright ’ Cf ‘ satin sheen/ V viii 215 

(G 1 V ) 

i?^?ry?^£’/=‘iochet,* / a garment of plaited lawn, woin by 
lashops (G 1 ) 

331 Pnde of prdacy, 1 e the pioiid beaiing of a gie-it bishop 

340-44 The hui^e and s^oteping In and For the might of 
Douglas see the stoiy of his fight with Spens of Kilspindie 
(V XIV 388-404, n ) The huge two-handed swoid he used 
111 this fight came mto the possession of Loid Lmdesay of the 
Tlyies, who thus speaks of it before Maiy Queen of Scbts 
“With this same weapon the same inflexible champion of 
Scottish honoui and nobility slew at one blow Spens of Kil- 
spinche, a couitiei of youi giaiidfather, James the Fomth, 
who had daied to speak lightly of him in the royal presence 
They fought neai the biook of Fala, and Bell -the* Cat with 
this blade sheaied through the thigh of his opponent, and 
lopped the limb as easily as a shepheid^s boy shces a ituig fom 
a sapling’’ (Cf 1 344 ) — Sc The Abbots ch xxi {Biand^iA III ) 

342 Wont of yoie ‘Was accustomed of old ’ ( G 1 V ) 

XII Afiend e ^ his falchion (= ‘sword’) NB 

Once , i e when he was defeated by Marmion at Cottiswold 

359-61 7 hen Douglas stiuik him zoith his blade The 
ceremony of kiiigh boon is well described in this stanza He 
who was to be knighted leceived a slight blow on the neck 
with the flat of the swoid from the peison who dubbed him 
(as it was termed), and who at the same time spoke as Douglas 
does in lines 360 et seq It is worth noticing that it was 

not only a king who could confer knighthood The gieatest 
piinces sought to receive the title “at the hands of the woithiest 
knight whose achievements had dignified the peiiod Thus 
Francis I requested the celebrated Bayaid, the good knight 
without repioach or fear, to make him knight, an honour which 
Bayaid valued so highly, that, on sheathing his swoid, he vowed 
nevci moie to use that blade, except against Tuiks, Moors, and 
Saracens There is even a case 111 a romance where the hero is 
knighted by the hand of Sii Lancelot of the Lake, when dead^ 
A swoid w'as put mto the hand of the skeleton, which was so 
guided as to let it diop on the neck of the candidate foi knight- 
hood (Sc Essay on Chiv ) N B Of Delorame we iead,that 
“ Knighthood he took of Douglas’ sword ” 

— See Lay^ IV. xxvi. 
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363 Fo'i Kmg JatJ “The oath of chivalry was lastly 
taken (in the ceremony of knighthood j to be loyal to God, the 
king, and the ladies — Sc 

379 Foul Jail ktm^ &c , ? t “^evil boFalT (or ‘happen’) to 
him I’lho first shnnks fiom the light {Blench^ Gl ) 

XITI 382 Su 7 7 ey The coinmandei of the English aimy 
See St xxii 677, n 

3S3 conduct A papei (fiom the Scotch king) enabling 
Mannion to tiavel safely through Scotland, though wai with 
England had begun 

389 Stoop Ihe word used of a hawk swooping down on its 
piey Cf I wii 287, n N B Douglas means that Dc 
Wilton has already left the castle See st \\ 11 506-13 

3^2 Plain = ‘ complain ’ Cf Plauthff— complainant ’ 

402 ‘pleases ’ Cf I viii loS (Gl I) 

403 Unmect= unfit ’ 

Pm = ‘ equal,’ and therefore heie= ‘ associate ’ (Gl I ) 

XIV 412 it were not ’ N B AmJ an\ 

or an, was foiinerly used m conditional sentences instead of {/, 
01 sometimes togethei with tjieg m IV 111 60) Cf 

“No 11101 e of that, Hal, an thou lovest me ” 

— I Ferny IV 1 11 
“ For once he had been ta’en 01 slain, 

An it had not been for his mmisti} ”s 

— Lay^ II xxxii 

421 Hold ‘Stronghold,’ ‘castle ’ 

422-3 Ahy, neve? look upon you? lord He tuins here to 
Douglas’s followers, who, indignant at Maimion’s defiance of 
then loid, only wait for a sign from Douglas to attack him 

434 Unscathed =» ‘ unhai med ’ Fi om U 7 i = ‘ not, ’ and scathe = 
‘harm,’ ‘hurt,’ ‘injury ’ 

436-7 Up d?aieb?idge, &c The way out of the castle is to 
be closed For the use of the portcullis and d? nvobruige^ see 
I IV 54-7, and in , and Lord of Isles^ V \xxi , where it is said 
of Edward Bruce, when beginning an attack on a castle, that — 

“ Upon the bridge his strength he threw^, 

And struck the iron chain in two, 

By which its planks aiose , 

The vjardt.? next his axe’s edge 
Struck do\i n upon the threshold ledge, 

’Twixt door and post a ghastly wedge > 

The gate they may not close ” 

( Wa? du ? , Po? U ulhs^ Gl I ) 
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439 ‘spins / lit the lutle wheel in a spur, set with 

simp points (G 1 ) 

441 GraU , ie the ihortcuilis heel 437 

XV 451 Gauntlet ‘lion glove' (G 1 ) 

456 A kite) foigtiV Douglas has heaid fiom De Wilton of 
Maimion's treacheiy, and of the foiged letteis written by Con- 
stance at Marmion’s wish (See V xviii 655 ct s^q) Theie is 
no doubt that Scott mide a mistake m making Marmion a paity 
to a vile forgeiy Theie is a meanness about the crime of 
foigeiy that does not seem to fit m with 0111 notions of the 
pioud knight Maimion, and of the scenes of chivaliy amid 
w'hich he moved Theie is here, then, a real blot in the stoiy 
Byron laughed at this when he said — 

“Next view m state, pioud prancing on his roan, 

The golden ciested haughty Marmion, 

Now foigmg ^ciolls, now foimost m the fights 
Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 

The gibbet or the field piepared to grace ” 

And Scott does not attempt to defend it “ Thib gioss defect," 
he says, “ought to have been lemedied 01 palliated \et I 
suffered the tiee to he as it had fallen " The poem, he tells us, 
was finished in haste, and he did not think it wise to make the 
coirection aftei it was once published 

St Jtide to speed Cf III xxii 429, and n {Speedy G 1 III ) 

458 Liked ‘ Pleased ’ 

459 Cleikly r^^//= ability to write, which in those days w'as 
confined almost entiiely to clench oi cleih (the cleigy) 
(G 1 III) 

Readers of Quentin Duiioaid will remember the sm prise of 
Quentin’s uncle on hearing his nephew could read and wiite 
“ To write, say’st thou, and to leacl ’ I cannot believe it — nevei 
Durward could WTite his name that evei I heaid of, nor Lesly 
either I can answei foi one of them I can no moie write 
than I can fly Now, in St Louis’s name, how did they teach 
It you But then Quentin had been bi ought up by the monks 
(See Quentin Dunoaid^ chap vii p 448 ) So Deloraine, in 
the Lay, says the Lady' need not caution him against reading 
the wizard’s book, foi “ Lettei nor line know I revei a one” — 
“not even enough," he goes on to say, “to save me fron^ 
hanging " — Lay, I xxiv -end 

461-3 Gawam boy-bishop For Gaw^ain Douglas, Bishop 
of Dunkeld, see st xi 327, n 

470 ‘command,’ t e the ordei to his followers to 

pursue Marmion See 1 452. 
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XVI 472 Wo 7 c Past tense of used mtrans ( = ‘ to be 
spent ’) 

478 P^zr/^?<2f= ‘depaited ’ (Fi ‘partir 
481 Spell * Intel pi et/ ‘explain’ 

486 Bell the Cat , i e Douglas See V xiv , and n. 

500 The Master A name given, by couitesy, to the eldest 
son of a peei, in conjunction with the name from which his 
fathei tnkes the title e q- 1 (here) the Mastei of A 7 t^ 7 t.Sj 11 (m 
the B7 ide op La 7 nvtei moot ) the Master of Ravenswoocl 
497-505 A viatchless ho 7 se, though something old, &c Blount, 
in his talk about the horses, is forgetting all about the answer to 
Maimion’s question, viz, What has become of the Palmei > 
By this little touch Scott makes the bra\e but somewhat dull 
squiie moie leal to us than by images of desciiption 

XVII 515-537 A sudihn light, Lc The truth bleaks upon 
Maimion, that the Paliiiei wis De Wilton, and that it was 
De W^ilton himself, and not a ghost, whom he had met m 
combat at the Pictish camp (See IV x\i ) He sees at once 
his dangei De Wilton has convinced Douglas will he also 
convince Suirey? Marmion has been false and treacheious, 
and now he does not know how to get out of the difficulty he 
has brought upon himself 

518 pyold *Down,’ ‘moor’ See Canto III 1 423, 440 
(GI IV) 

520 Dotage Generally, ‘ the childishness of old age ^ ’ here, 
‘foolishness' Mai mioii’s meaning is explained by 1 521-3 Had 
he not been fiightened, because he thought he Wtis fi^’mi q; w di 
a ghost (see IV xx 414-20), he might ha\e killed Ue 1, 
and rid himself of his enemy foi evei 

521 As wont— ^ as I w^as accustomed to do,' i e ‘with my 
usual courage and skill ’ 

524 Hozo stand we now ^ i e Let me consider what my present 
position is, and the dangei fiom him 
526 His, te Douglas’s Maimion now understands Doughs’s 
rudeness See V xxxiv 1031-2, VI xiii d seq 

528 Disproved ‘Proved to be false' (because Maimion had 
won the victoiy, when he and De Wilton appealed to Heaven’s 
judgment in the combit at Cottisw old) See II xxviii 521-536 
531 Must separate, &c Marmion had let Constance fall into 
the hands of the Church, thinking she would be out of his way 
a ‘convent stiange ' (HI xv 246-7) But now that he knows 
De Wilton is alive, and daiigeious to him once more, he feels he 
must lemove Constance, who knows that he is guilty, and who 
indeed had actually foiged the letteis See V \uii 655 c/ 

N B We must nevei foiget that Maimion knows nothing 
of Constance’s death, or of hei confession 
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532-3 0 TxfJiat a tangled . Marmion, we have aheaOy 
seen, his acted basely, but there is so much of noble m his 
natuic, that he canno'^ibe happy m success by evil means 
“ Conquest by that mtmness u on 
He almost loathed to think upon ” 

— V \xviii 829-30 

A brave heart, like Maimion’s, must hate the he, for 

“ Covvaids tell lies, and those that fear the lod ” 

Yet he now sees himstlf diaun on fioin one deception to anothei 
534-7 A Palma too^ &c Maimion is thmhing ovei the past, 
an<l his mind goes back to the scene at the inn (See III mv ) 
He knows now that the Palmer was the man he had so deeply 
wi onged 


XVIII LenneV ^ convent See map 

545 ^ feveund pilg)im, te Patiick Brydone, author of A 
Tom Pvonqh ^tcily and Malta^ published in 1773 

546 Bo nat dme b) ood ‘Followeisof St Bernard ’ Lenncl 
was a Cisteitian house, and St Beinaid (twelfth centuiy) was 
the great glory of the Cisteitian oidei of monks 

554-56 White dusky Note the ' two stiokes of coloui” 
here Cf IV \\v 531-32 Foi Scott’s love of colour, see 
IV XXX n , and Lay^ VI xxni 

“ ‘The blackening w^ave is edged with white,’ 
wheie a sea-stoim is painted in a single line, and entirely by 
Scott’s perception of colour We aie told nothing of the shape, 
size, dc , of the w'aves , and yet— thcie is the stoim befoic us ” 
— Ruskin {Pavilion^ G 1 IV ) 

XIX 569 et seq Evoi so it was the English host , It 
IS veiy important to understand this march of the English army. 
At first, as we have seen, the English weie at Wooler, south-east 
of James’s position on Flodden Hill (See map, and V xxxiv 
1015, n ) This hill is veiy steep on that side, far steepei than 
on the northern , so Suriey, having failed to induce James to 
come down into the plain, and being “distiessed for piovisions, 
was obliged to resort to another mode of bringing the Scots to 
action lie moved northward^ j toeeping ; ound the kill of Plodden^ 
keeping out of the reach of the Scottish aitiilery, until, oossmg 
the Till near TvjisJ Castle, he placed himself, wnth his whole 
aimy, betwixt James and his own kingdom The king suftei^l 
him to make this flank movement without inteiiuption, though it 
must have affoided lepeated and advantageous opportunities foi 
attack But when he saw the English aimy intei posed betwixt 

■* G liCkUERT 
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him and his dominions, he became alarmed lest he should be cut 
off from Scotland In this apprehension he was confirmed by 
one Giles Musgiave, an Englishrnin, wl'^se counsel he used 
upon the occasion, and uho assuied hiin that if he did not 
descend and fight \viLh the Luglish ainiy, the iiail of SiiiiO) 
■\frould enter Scotland and lay wiste the whole country Stinm- 
hted by this appiehension, the Ling resolved to give signal fui 
the fatal battle ” — T of G^and i 184 

N B (i ) A flanL movement is a movement along the side of 
a position (11 ) Baimou IVood (See map ) (111 ) Fuisel Bi td^e 
is close to where the Till flows into the Tweed (See map ) 

583 The mlkn 7 ill The Till is a deep and slow rivti, as 
the following popular rhyme shows — 

** Tweed said to Till, 

* What gais ye iiu sae still?' 

Till said to Tw^ed, 

* Though ye rin wfi speed, 

And I nn slaw, 

Yet where ye diown ae mon (« * one man ’) 

I drown twa ’ ’ ” 

593-95 Saint Helen ^ at thy fonniam “Ihe glen 

romantic and delightful, with stccp banks on each side, coveicd 
with copse, paiticulaily with hawthorn fleiuath a tall lock, neai 
the bridge, is a plentiful fountain, called St Helen's WM ” — bo. 

XX 601 The deep defile , te at Twisel Seest xi\ 

605-7 And sees, between him and hn land . See map , 
and st xir 569, n 

^0% Kmifht-eiiant , % e ‘a knight ' (Lai ‘eriaie') 

Gn search of adventuies ’ (Cf Don Quixote) The line menns 
that the Ling had too much of the spiut of the knight-errant — 
was brave and chivalious, but no general Pitscottic says lint 
James refused to let his chief gunnei fire on the English army 
while they weie crossing the bndge, saying, ‘like to a man 
bereft of all wit and judgment, ‘ I shall cause hang thee and 
quaiter thee if thou shoot a shot this day, foi I will have Iheiii 
all in plain field before me, and assay them iihat they can do ’ 
This was a bia\e speech, but showed he w'as no general The 
Biiice did not act thus at Bannockbuin 
609-16 The gicat leaders in Scotland’s struggle foi hei 
f?hedotii against Edwaid I are here lefeired to 

(1 ) Wallace wight (= ‘ Wallace the heio ’ Cf III x\v 50S , 
and see luighi (11 ), Gi III ) led the revolt against Edwaid s mle 
m 1297 with great skill as well as gieal comage, though he was 
finally defeated by the English king 
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(11 ) Bruce won independence foi Scothnd at Bannocllmin 
in 1314, when Edward II \\as utterly defeated Bruce did not, 
like James IV , think a leadei had only to be biave lie vias 
a skilful geneial, and won Bannockburn by his generalship By 
a sudden chaige of cavaliy he destio^ed the English archers, 
who had caused the defeat of Wallace’s aimy yeais bcfoie, and 
then, when the English cavalry advanced, they suffeied dread- 
fully because — 

“ In mid-space, the Bntce's caie 
Had bored the giound with many a pit, 

With tin f and biushwood hidden yet, 

That form’d a ghastly snare ” 

Lastly, when both sides weie well-nigh exhausted by the fight — 
Bi tic with the pilot^s wmy eye^ 

The slackening of the storm could spy, ” 
and sei7ed the propei moment for a decisive charge See Lota 
of Isles ^ VI xxii -XX an , T of a Gtand^ I ch x 

(ill ) Dotis^/as and Randolph weie the two gieat lieutenants 
of Bruce at Dannockbuin and all through his wars See Mattn 
V XVI 4 1; 7-6 1, n , VI 11 34-6, 11 , Lord of Isles ^ VI xviii, 
and T of a Grand ch ix , “ The Exploits of Douglas and 
Rxndolph,” and ch xi 

XXI 626 Hap = * happen * Hap what hap — ® happen what 

ifi ly happen , ? * come what may ^ (G 1 I ) 

627 Basnet ‘ A light helmet ’ (G 1 ) 

636 SUnt w thy prate ‘Stop chattering’ N,B Fiom 
ptafe^ ‘to talk idly,’ is der piattle {Stmt, G 1 ) 

6^8 Ktndlvncf Maimion is burning with delight at the ap- 
pio ich of the hour of battle We remembei his warlike delight 
in the view of the Scottish army, when 

“ Within him burned his heart, 

And lightning from his eye did pait, 

As on the battle day ” 

See IV \\i\ 580-S5 Cf. V \xxiv 1022-1030 
640 IJu tivdi te the Tweed Marmion was at Lennel 
See St xviii 540, and map 

XXII In the falcon^ s claw Marmion’s ciest was a 
falcon Sec I vi 

657 Leai A small stream running into the Tweed See map 
659-662 Headmost of all Mar mion’s boldness in 

ventuung first into the river reminds us of Scott’s own exploit 
in 1805 There had been a dreadful stoim, followed by a 
tiemendous flood, and the fold ovei the Tweed at Ashestiel, 
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where Scott then lived, was foi some time aftei veiy danger ous 
to Cl OSS “He was himself the fiist to attempt the passage on 
his favoiiiite black hoise Captain^ who Iia(| scaicely enteied the 
rivei when he plunged beyond his depths and had to swim to 
Ijie other side with his burden It requiies a good hoiseman 
to swim a deep and rapid stream, but he ti listed to the vigoui 
of his steady tioopei, and in spite of his lameness kept Ins seat 
nianfully — Lockhari, Lz/e For Scott’s hoisemanship see 
Iiitiod Ep IV 204-5, 

677 Surrey Thomas Ilowaid, Earl of Siniey, was knighted 
foi his remarkable courage at the battle of Bainet (1471) He 
fought foi Richaid III at Bosw^oith (1485), was taken prisoner 
there, and impiisoned m the Tow ei by Heniy VII Ivinglfeniy 
asked him “how he duist beai aims in behalf of that tyuuit 
RichaSd,” to wdiich he answeied, “He was my ciowmed king, 
and if the parliamentaiy authoiity of England set the cio\m 
upon a stock, I will fight foi that stock , and as I fought then 
for him, I will fight for you when you aie established by the 
said authoiity ” In the lebellion against the king by the Eail 
of Lincoln, the Lieutenant of the Towei offeied the Bail of 
Suiiey the keys of the Tower, in oidei to set himself at libeity , 
but he replied, “That he would not be deliveied by an} powci 
but by that which had committed him ” Aftei he had bten in 
prison thiee years and a half, the king gave him his hbeity, and 
knowing his woith and nice sense of honoui, he took him into 
favour, and delivered up to him all his estates The earl took 
all occasions of relieving the oppressed sub]ects , and w'as 
accounted one of the ablest and gieatest men in the kingdom 
We have aheady heaid of his maich into Scotland at the lime 
when James took up the cause of Pci kin Wazbeck (See I 
xviii 298-301 ) On that occasion James sent a heiald with a 
challenge to him, to which he made a sensible and spinted 
answer “ That his life belonged to the king whilst he had the 
command of his aimy , but when that was ended, that he w^ould 
fight the king on hoiseback 01 on foot ” It was Suiiey who had 
been chosen to escort the Pnncess Margaiet to Scotland in 
1502 for hei maniage with James IV , and Heniy VIII so 
depended on him, that when he heard that the Scots w^ere pre- 
paiing to im’^ide England, he said, “That he had left a nobleman 
who would defend his subjects fioin insult ” lie was made 
Duke of Norfolk in 1514, and was a g^eat opponent of Wolsey ; 
l4j^t finding all opposition to the pow^eiful minister vain, he 
retired from couit He died in 1524 (La.mbe’s U 

Flodden^ p i, 2 ) 

XXIII 683-84 Thnr htaisJialVd nnes sit itch'd easl end 
toisi . . Wc must icmembei that the Lnglish had got between 
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the Scotch aimy and Scotland, and were therefore facing the 
south, as the old poem of Floddtn Field says — 

“ The English line stretch’d east and west, 

And southwaid wcie their faces set, 

The Scottish iioithward pioudly prest, 

And manfully their foes they met ” 

N B This old poem, quoted by Scott himself, will he found 
useful to illustiate his account of the battle It is called “An 
Exact and Ciicum'>lantial Histoiy of the Battle of Flodden,” 
and was wiitten by an Englishman about the time of Queen 
Elizabeth 

685-89 Distant salutation , Fioni the loud camion mouth 
The effect of the English cannon is amusingly described m 
Floddeu Field — 

“Then oidnance gieat anon out brast, 

On cither side with thundering thumps, 

And loaung guns, with fiie fast, 

Then levelled out gieat leaden lumps 

“ 'W'lUi rumbling lage thus Vulcan’s ait 
Began this fierce and dreadful fight , 

But the arch- gunner on the English pail 
The master Scot did maik so light, 

“ That he with bullet biust his brain, 

And hurled his heels his head above , 

Then piped he such a peal again, 

The Scots he fiom then oidnance dio\e 

“ So by the Scots’ aitillery 

The Englishmen no harm did hend , 

But the English gunner giievously 
Them tennis-balls did sousing send ” 

— Id F st 485 et seq (Lambe’s Edit ) 

696 vfcUzLYe ^ (G 1 V) 

700 Awaiu=^'‘ with sticngth z ^ ‘as fast as possible ’ Sec 
V 11 33 ” 5 » n 

706 T/it aistOJzienied look from either squire <!If st \\v 

741-43 


XXIV q\o et uq The good Lord Maunion, Spoken b?? 
Saucy 

713 Ranged my pozoei , i e ‘arranged my force’ ( = ‘aimy’) 
The following plan' will show clearly the position of the vaiious 
commandeis. 


^ Prom PlNKfi-RTON II 102 
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715 S fan ley Cf st xxvii 798-803, \xix x\xu 

716 My ion<i , it. bii Ediniuid Ilowaid and Lord Thomas 
Howard, now Lotd JFigh Admual of England, one of the com- 
mandeis who had cap|.ured Bai ton’s ship (See V xni 383, n ) 
“Their divisions weic sepaiated fiom each other, but, at the 
lequest of Sir Edmund, his biothei^s battalion was diawn veiy 
neai to his own ” (Sc ) See plan, p 359 

N B Sill ley’s woids to Sii Edmund, when he made him 
Knight Maishal of the army, are worth quoting — 

“ Chief captain of the iight-hand wing, 

To biothei thine I thee ordain , 

Now surely see thou seive the king. 

And foi his sake nevei think it pain ” 

— Flodden Fit Id, p ^67 

The vaioaid the vanguaid,’ the opposite to *reai- 

guard ’ (See G 1 ) 

717 “ Tunstall peihaps derived his epithet of imdefiled fiom 
his white auiioui and bannei, the lattei beanng a white cock 
about to ciow, as well as fiom his unstained loyalty and knightly 
faith ” (ScoiT ) Accoiding to the old poem, it was this 
Tunstall’s father who won the title of “ imdefiled,” for his fidelity 
to the Lancastiian cause at all events, the son had the same 
leputation When Stanley, on the march, sees his tioops 
appi caching, he says — 

“ Would Chi 1st he would but take oui pait ’ 

His clean and undefiled blood. 

Good speed doth piomise at my heart 

“Blaze out, theiefoie, I bid you soon. 

The Earl of Daiby’s bannei biave. 

By chance with us he will be one. 

When It m fight he shall peiceive 

“ But Tunstall took no heed that tide, 

Without salu n g fOidi he past , 

Upon the lain ^ I lo \ a' t. & side 
His faithful heai t he fixed fast ” — Flodden Field, p 44 

For the gloiious death of Tunstall, see st \\i\ 8S4, n 

71 8 Daae w^as “ Waiden of the West Maich ” With him were 

“The bows of Kendal bold, 

Who heice will fight, and nevei flee,” 

and — “All Westmoi eland, both north and south. 

Whose weaiDons weie gieat weighty bills ” 

“No lustier loid w^as in this land, 

Nor more might boast of bath and blood ” 

— FI Field pp 9, 74 
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723 TkeAdmual^ie Loid Howard. Seel 716,11 

XXV 740 Plain (adv ) = ‘ plainly,* ‘ d»>tmctly ’ 

743 No hope of gilded spms , t e no ^pe of hang hughUd 
for then warlike deeds Cf I vii 95 and n 
' Bait A noun (See IV xw 519 and n GI IV) 

764 Portentous * Ominous,* Hoie-showmg,* ‘being the sit;n 
of dieadful deeds to follo^^ * 

768 Recoil The tempoiaiy falling back, when a charge has 
spent Its foice 

Rally The le-foiming and fiesh attack of troops that have 
been thrown into confusion 

771 Desay — *' discern,* ‘ make out * 

B. Scott makes the couise of the battle clear to us, by 
placiiSg us a little apait from it, at the side of Euslnce, Blount 
and Claie, and making us see the fight with their e>es Cf 
the desciiplion of the siege of Toiquilstone Castle, in dzan/ioe, 
w'heie Rebecca desciibes what is taking place to the wounded 
knight SeeDoikLE, 131-32 

XXVI 773 The shioud, , ? c? “the clouds of smoke and 
dust ” which hid the two aimies See 1 748-771 

776 Pennon ‘ A knight’s banner ’ Si el 111 30, n andGl I 

777 Sea-tne^ A kind of gull N B Theie aic some 
wonderfully fine similes in this part of the poem, eg in 1 

814-8, 829-32 

784 Pakhtons ‘ Swoids ’ (Gl II ) 

785 P ell England's ail cno flight hkt lain, SeeV 1 12-18, n, 
foi the piowess of the Liighsh aichtrs 

786 Crests Cf I M 82-3, andn — 

“ Amid the plumage of the cicst 
A falcon hov er’d on her nest ’* 
et seq Amid the scene of tumidt theysaio We must 

remember that Claie is supposed to view the battle from a 
hillock behind the English light wing, somewhcie neai the 
spot marked m the plan on p 359 When the Scotch made 
their attack the Admiial held his ground, but the extreme 
right wing of the English, under Sir Edmund Eloward, was 
defeated, and it is in this conflict that hlarmion is supposed to 
leceive his mortal wound (Cf st xxii 677-682, >x\ii 804 et 
Srq , and Scott’s notes ) 

JS 145 The plan on p 359 should be consulted all thiough the 
stanzas that follow — to make Scott’s account of the battle 
peifectly clear 

XXVII 798-804 Fai on Hit left Sh nley hwkt Lennox 
and Aigyle (See plan, p 359 ) Opposite the loft wnng of the 
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English aim> was “a division of Ilighhnderb, commanded 
b> the Eails of Lcnno\ md Aigyle , and these weie so msuf- 
feiably aniioyeil bv volleys of the English ariows, that 
they biokc then lank'^ and in despite of the cues, entieaties, 
and signals of De H BioLte, the Fieneh ambassadoi, who en- 
deavoured to stop them, iiishcd tumultuously down hill, and 
being attacked at once in flank and lear by 67; Ethuatd Stanley, 
with the men of Chtihiit. and lamashne, vveie loulcd with 
gicat slaughtei ” btanley then moved towards the right to 
attack the king’s division on the (lank Foi this impoitant 
movement see st x^i\ SSS'890 , xwii 9S5 (Scoii, 7 of 
Gtand I 1S5 ) 

802 Ta^ge ‘Round wooden shield’ (Sc) Cf V v 124 

S04 On the7 7gkt, i e vvheie Su Edmund Flovvaid eommanded 
and Maimion fought Sec plan and 1 7S8, n ^ 

806 Spotless bannet tohite , ic TunstaUs See st wix 884, 
and n 

807 The Hoioaid^s Iton The standard of Su Edmui'd 
Flowaid Cf 1 791, 886, and n 

8ii Sh\an ‘Waiciy’ Cf V iv 73, n (G 1 V) 

815 Jcunon (Maimion’s) bannei, the rallying point for his 
folio vveis in the battle Cf Scott’s IJahdon Hill S\MN'Oi\ 
{loq )— 

“Theie moves not then one pennon to oiu aid 
Of all that fluttei yondei ” 

823 Bid your ^inffj = ‘tell your beads,’ = (lit ) *piay your 
piayeis,’ ‘piay ’ See I xxvi 452, n , and G 1 1 

827-8 Jhe jitry youth, with dufe^ah tkaige, (S.C “When 
men fought hand to hand, the despeiate exei lions of a single 
clniiipion, well mounted md armed in pioof, w'eic bom<.limcs 
sulficient to turn the fate of a dispiucd day — Sc Essay ou 
Chw p 45 

836 His ‘ The steed’s ’ See 1 839 

838 Housing The ornamental covering placed over trie 
hoise Cf I VI 91 (G 1 I ) 

S40 And Eudace, maddcnuiq at the sight Eustace has 
a divided duty It is his duly as a squiie to obey Maimion, 
and see that Claie is safe but it is also his duty as a 
squue to lescue the knight he follows if that knight is m 
dangei The sight of Marmion’s iideilcss steed dcstioys his 
hesitation He must save the wounded Maimion, or die in the 
attempt N B — The followang extiact fiom Scott’s E^s^y^i 
V/i valry illustrates the devotion of the squires to then knigiil 
“ Loid Audlcy led the van of the Black Pnncc’s army at the 
battle of Poitiers, attended by four sqiuies who had promised 
not to fail him They distinguished themselves m the fiont of 
that bloody day, leaving such as they oven came to be made 
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prisoneis by others, and ever pressing forwards where resistance 
was ofileied. Thus they fought in the chief of the battle until 
Loid James Audley was sorely wounde^, and his bcath failed 
him At the last, when the battle wasi ained, foiu faithful 
esquires bon him out of the pnss, disarmed hiM^ anrl staunched 
and dressed his wounds as they could. As the black Piince 
called foi the man to rvhom the victoiy was in some measure 
owing, Lord Audley was borne before him in a littei, when the 
J'nnce, after having awarded to him the praiae and renown 
above all otheis who fought on that day, bestowed on him five 
hundred marks of yearly levenue, to be assigned out of his. 
hentagc in England Loid Audley accepted of the gift with 
due demonstration of gratitude ; but no sooner was he brought 
to his lodging than he called befoie luiii the foui csquiies by 
whdhi he had been so gallantly seconded, and the nobles of his 
lineage, and informed his kinsmen, ‘ Sirs, it hath pleased my 
Loid the Prince to bestow on me five hundred marks of liei itage 
of wdiich I am unworthy, for I have done him but small seivice. 
Behold, Sirs, these foui squues, wduch have alwa>s served me 
tiuly, and specially this day; tlie honour that I ha\e is by their 
valour Therefore I resign to them and their hens for evei, in 
like manner as it was given to me, the noble gilt which the 
Prince hath assigned me. ’ ” 

XXVIII. S46 Reasoti. Here ‘mind,’ 'brain,^ 

849 The scattered van ; ue. ‘ the lytle wynge ’ (as Hall calls it. 
See XXIX. 886-7, J’*) commanded by hir Edmund Howard, and 
stationed close to the right of the mam body of the vanguard 
under the Loid Admiral. (See plan p. 359.) It had been broken 
by the charge of Home and Huntley. Cf st. xxiv. 716 and n. 

867 Sped, pp. of spent ‘Despatched,’ ‘slain.* (Gl. III.) 

870 Unnurtured, ‘Not properly educated,* ‘uncivil,’ ‘rude.’ 

XXIX. 872 Doffed his casque; i.e, ‘his helmet being taken 
off.’ A nominative absolute. See note I xvii. 272. {Casque^ 
Gl. 1 .) 

880 Yet my last thought is England's, Harmion has sinned 
deeply throfJgh selfishness : now in his death he forgets self. 
Cf. St. XXXI 93S-39. Very fine is the poetic art of Scott 
here, “by the help whereof the w^arlike baron is dismissed 
%n:f life whilst all the noble qualities of his natuie are in 
the ascendant— like his wounds, it might pci haps be said, all in 
fiont.” We pass away fiom the “heartless tieacheiy against 
Constance ” and “ the miserable self-seeking that made light of 
tiime and dishonour to attain its ends,” and see only “the 
unselfish loyalty of a paliiotic soldier and statesman, who loves 
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Ins country so deeply, that when her interests are at stake, even 
the terrors of the grave cease to appal him. Whatever may 
happen afterv'ards, it ^natters not. His last thought must be 
hers.”— -Doyle, p. i37> 

SSi-82 To Dacre bed, . . . h'lng^ This is said to Blount. 
Dacre, with a large body of horse, formed a reserve. (See plan, 
P- 359; cf. st. xxiv. 718-20.) Dacre acted as Marmion advises 
here. When Sir Edmund’s division was routed, “ the Admiral 
stood firm ( 1 . 8S7), and Dacre, advancing to his support with the 
reserve of cavalry, probably between the interval of the divisions 
commanded by the brothers Howard, appears to have kept the 
victors in effectual check.” — Sc. 

883 //?>= ‘hasten.’ 

884-85 Tunstall lies dead . . . Tunstall’s valour and glorious 
death are thus described in Flodden Field — 

“ Then first before, in foremost ray, 

The trusty Tunstall bold forth sprung ; 

His stomach could no longer stay, 

But thundering thrust into the throng. 

“ He still his foes pursuM fast, 

And weapon in Scotch blood he warmed, 

And slaughter lashed, till at the last 
The Scots so thick about him swarmed, 

“ That he from succour covered was, 

And from his men which Scots had skailed ; 

Yet for all that he kept his place, 

He fiercely fought, and never failed. 

“ Till with an edged sword one came, 

And at his legs below did dasli ; 

And near a score of Scots the same 
Upon his helmet high did clash. 

“ Though he could not withstand such strength. 

Yet never would he flee, nor yield ; 

Alas ! for want of aid, at length 
He slain was, fighting in the field. 

“ Down fell this valiant, active knight, 

His body great on ground did lie ; 

But up to heaven, with angels bright, 

His golden ghost did fluttering fly. 

“ Who now, intombed, lies at a church, 

Carved out in stone to shew his fate — 

That though, by fate, left in the lurch, 

He died a death renowned and great.” 
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886-87 Edmund ts d(nm the Advnial alone is left The 
Scotch, we aie told, “by foice caused the lytle wynge^^ {t e Sii 
Edmund’s) “ to flye, and the same Syi E%7?2onde three ty^nes felled 
to the gjounde^ and left alone saving hisjtandaid beaiei, and two 
of liys servantes, to whome tame Jnon Heron bastarde soie 
huite, saying there was nevei nobleman’s sonne so lyke to be 
loste as you be thys daye, foi all my huites I shall here byde 
and dye with you, and theie the sayde Syi Edtnonde Howaide 
was m gieat danger and jeopaidie of h}s lyfe, and hai delye 
escaped, and yet as he was going to the body of the Vantgaid 
he met with Davy Home, and slewhym hys awne hande and so 
came to the Vantgaide Eastwarde ” (of Sir Edmund’s division) 
“was the lorde Admyrall with the Vantgarde, with whom en- 
countied the eiles of Ciaffoide and Montroos” (see plan, p 359) 
“ actompaignied with many loides, knyghtes and genlelmen, all 
with speais on foote, but the Loide Admyiall and hys conipaignie 
acquyted themselves so well, and that with puie lighting, that 
they bi ought to giounde a gieat number, and both the eiles 
slayne ” — IIall’s Chi on p 562 

886 = ‘ taken from me,’ pp of leave (cf ‘beieave’), 

really the same woid as ‘ 10b ’ 

892 Musi 1 hid twue ? The squires natuially hesitate to lea\ e 
their mastci m his agony 

N B Valid, now a teim of contempt, meant oiiginally 
simply a young attendant Marmion means, “You aie my 
attendants, and must obey me ” (G 1 ) 

XXX 905 Aspm The trembling poplai 

908 The piteous accents , ze Marmion’s Seel 896-901, “Is 
there none,” &c 

914 ‘a small sti earn ’ Der from ‘run ’ 

930-32 A pious man whom duty biou^ht, « 5 tc Cf Lay^ V 
xxii xxiii When Musgrave falls in the fight with Deloiainc, 
we aie told that 

“ In haste the holy Friar sped , 

He laised the dying man ” 

And they bid him “ haste ere the sinner shall expire 
Of all his guilt let him be sh zv^n, 

TAnd smooth his path fiom eaith to heaven ” 

931 To dubious veigt, &.C , z e close to the fight Inch was 
still undecided 

952 Shneve See 1 930, n , I. xxi 362, n , and G 1 I 

XXXI 934 ‘Bathe’ (LatMavo’) 

938 Shiipt Cf 1 930-2, n 

939-49 I must rediess her laoes . Observe once more how, 
in his houi of death, the highei side of Maimion’s nature wins 
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the mastery over the lower, and he forgets self. Just as he 
forgot his own fate, and determined to give his last thought to 
his country (see st. xxi^. 877-80), so now he forgets the loss of 
fame that wdll be his wl'/m the truth is known, and thinks only 
of making some atonement to Constance. 

951 ‘foreboding,’ ‘ sign of some future event.’ Mar- 
mion is thinking of the Palmer’s words, “ The death of a dear 
friend,” and of the death-bell he seemed to hear at the inn, wliich 
the Palmer c.xplained as above. See III. xiii. 217, &c. (Gl. IV. ) 

952 / 2uoidd=== ‘ would that 1’ ‘ O that ! ’ 

957 Mi^ht bribe him for delay. This line is explained by two 
lines (afterwards omitted) which appear in the original MS. — 
“And all by whom the deed was done 
Should with myself become his own” [i.e. the Fiend s). 
Marmiou looks upon himself as about to fall into the power of 
the Evil One, for the wrong he has done to Constance. lie longs 
for vengeance on her judges. He deems guilty “all by wlinm 
the deed was done;” and so he could offer the Fiend Mf’/;* souls, 
as well as his own, as a bribe for t%me io slay them. 

959 Curse on .. . lance. Cf. st. xxviii. S67. “ That spear- 

wound has our master sped.” 

Marauder. ‘ One who roves about in search of plunder.’ (Gl.) 

N.B. Marmion was wounded in fight with the Borderers. 
See st. xxvii, 81 1 ef s^q. 

XXXII. 972-3 In the lost battle^ Szc. (i.) These lines occur 
in Constance’s favourite song, the one sung by Jiiustace at the 
inn. (See HI. x. 170-3.) “The ominous song is repeated here, 
as it rises up before the soul of the doomed sinner, with solemn 
effect.” — Doyle, p. 136. 

(ii.) Scott seems to have known that his greatest work as a 
poet was this sixth canto of Marmion ; for in his Farcioell to the 
Muse (a. d. 1S22) he recalls this scene, when he wants to give 
an example of what the Spirit of Poetry had taught him — 

“ ’Twas thou that once taught me, in accents bewailing, 

To sing how a warrior lay stretch’d on the plain, 

And a maiden hung o’er him wdth aid unavailing, 

And held to his lips the cold goblet in vain.” 

(hi.) The expression * war's rattle^ ( 1 . 973) is fifimd also in 
the short poem of The Maid of Toro, written by Scott in 1806, 
about the same time as Marmion. 

“AH distant and faint were the sounds of the battle, 

With the breezes they rise, with the breezes they fail. 

Till the shout, and the groan, and the conflict's dread rattle. 
And the chase’s wild clamour, came loading the gale.” 

974 So the notes rung. Notice the fine effect of the very 
short line here. 
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975 Avoid thee ‘Avaunt/ ‘begone’ 

976 Sand The allusion is to the houi -glass Cf — 

“ The sands are numbeied tliat iiake up my life ” 

— b/\KS 3 lien VJ 1 4 

et scq The'uai Stanley ^ was the a y Marmion 

hcais not the monk But the shouts of “ Stanley ’ ” tell him his 
advice has been followed (“Let Stanley cbaige with spin of fiie, 
Witli Chestei chaige,” ^Lc , st xxi\ 888 tt seq ) , and as ht 
dies, his last thought is foi the victoiy H ’ 

984 Sto IPd the gale Cf “Came gale,^^ at the 

end of 1 972“3, n 

XXXIII 995-1011 Foj still the Scots^ mound their Aing, 
(&c^ The Scotch centre, where the king fought, was now 
attacked on both flanks by the English We must lemcmliei 
that Huntley and Home, commanclinir the Scottish left (which 
in this battle was the *vawaid unn^ ’ of the Scotch airay), had 
routed Su Edmund PTonaid Home’s men, chiefly Boidcieis, 
began to pillage , and Elome is much blamed by the Scotch 
histouans foi not having hastened to the suppoit of the othei 
divisions of the aimy But it seems piobable that he was held 
in check by Dacie’s cavaby (See plan, jo 359, and notes 
St x\ix &c ) Meanwhile the Admiral had louted Crawford 
and Montrose , and Stanley, on the Englisli left, had beaten the 
Highlanders opposed to him , and now Stanley comes up on 
one side and the Admiral on the othei to attack the diiision 
commanded by James himself “This division consisted of the 
choicest of the Scottish nobles and geiitiy, whose armoui was so 
good that the airows made but slight impiession upon them 
Ihey weie all on foot , the king himself had paited with his 
hoise They engaged the Eail of Suney, who opposed to them 
the division which he peisonally commanded The Scots 
attacked witli the greatest fury, and foi a time had the better ” 
E\eii w^hen the English wings closed lound them the Scotch 
fought heie with “ the most undaunted coinage Uniting them 
selves with the reseive under Bothwell, they foimed into a 
cnck^ wnth then speais extended on e\ery side, and fought 
obstinateh^ ” — T of Grand I 185-6 (1 997 Vawaid^ G1 ) 

Q99-fCo4 That dread horn Roncesvalles Roiand or 

Orlando, the most famous of the paladins^ or gieat knights of 
Charlemagne, commanded the leai -guard on the return of the 
"^itipeior from Spain, and fell into an ambuscade m the defile of 
Roncesvalles^ in the Pyienees He sounded his hoin to give 
Charlemagne notice of his danger At the thud blast it craclvcd 
in two , but so loud was the blast, that buds fell dead, and the 
wdiole Saracen aimy was panic struck Chaileraagnc hastened 
back to the lescue, but anivcd too late N B " (i ) Roland 
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and Oliva‘ vied with one another m feats of chivalry. On one 
occasion they fought foi five days following, nnthont eithei 
gaming the slightest ridvantage. Hence the pioverb, “A 
Roland for an Oliver ; ‘tit for tat ’ (ii.) Paladin, See Gl. 

1009 Flies, ‘ Waves, ‘ flutters in the breeze.* 

loio-ii And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies . . . The 
following account of the fight between the Stanleys and James 
is taken fiom an alliterative poem called The Scotish PfAlde, 
It IS written in honour of the Stanleys, and its author was 
probably present at the battle — 

“Wee mett him in the Midway . and wached him full even. 

Then was there <afealing of «fints : that all the ^fales rangen. 

Many helmets with ^eads : were ^ewd all to peeces. 

This layke (=game) lasted on the land ; the length of /oui 
houres. 

Lancashire like Lyons ; laid them about, 

All had been lost, by our Loid : had not those leeds been.’* 

XXXIV 1022-52 , , , Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons 
sweep, to break, <&c. “ The English advanced on all sides with 
their bills, a huge weapon which made ghastly wounds (See 
1 . 1031, and I. via, 104, n.) But they could not force the 
Scots either to break or retire, although the carnage among them 
was dieadful. James himself died amid his warlike peeis and 
loyal gently He was twice wounded with arrows, and at 
length despatched with a bill. Night fell without the battle 
being absolutely decided, foi the Scottish centie kept their 
ground, and Home and Dacre held each other at bay. But 
during the night the remainder of the Scottish army diew off in 
silent despair from the bloody field, on which they left their king 
and then choicest nobles and gentlemen. ” — Sc. T, of Grand, 

1038 Serried, ‘Close knit,’ ‘compact.* (Gl.) 

Phalanx, A body of spearmen in close oider, as in the 
Macedonian aimies. 

1039-40 Groom fought like noble , . . well. The devoted 
biavery of the Scotch is well illustrated by the ballad of The 
Laird o/Muirhead, which Scott explains as referring to^this battle. 

“ Afore the king in order stude 
The stout laird of Muirhead, 

Wi’ that same twa-hand muckle s\vord 
That Baitram fell’d stark dead. 

“ He sware he wadna lose his right 
To fight in ilka field ; 

Nor budge him from his liege’s Mght, 

Till his last gasp should yield. 
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“ Tvva hnndei mair, of his am name 
Fiae Torwood and tlie Clyde, 

Sware they would never gaiT| to hame, 

But a’ die by his syde 

“ And wondrous weel they kept then troth , 

This sturdy royal band 
Rush’d down the biae, wi’ sic a pith, 

That nane could them wnth^tand 

“ Mony a bloody blow they dealt, 

The like was nevei seen , 

And hadna that biaw leadei fall’n, 

They ne’ei had slam the king ” — B Minsi 86 

1048-1059 Their loss red Flodden " The victors had 
about five thousand men slam, the Scots twice that number at 
least But the loss lay not so much 111 the number of the slam 
as in their lank and quality The English lost very few men of 
distinction The Scots left on the field the king, two bishops, 
two mitred abbots, twelve earls, thuteen lords, and five eldest 
sons of peers The number of gentlemen slam was beyond 
calculation Scaice a family of eminence but has an ancestor 
killed at Flodden , and theie is no province in Scotland, even 
at this day, where the battle is mentioned without a sensation of 
tenor and soiiow ” (Sc T of Grand 186, and n ) Aytoun, 111 
his ballad of Edinbwgh after Flodden^ has given us a fine 
picture of the leception of the dieadful news at the Scottish 
capital 

1060 Tune and song, eg The Flcaeers of the Forest See 
St xxxvi 1 1 10, n 

N B Speaking of this stanza, Sir Francis Doyle says “ Whcie, 
out of Homer, will you find so giand a song of battle ^ And it 
IS all the grander to us, because it is not a hymn of victoiy, but 
of sublime defiance under the frowns of hostile fortune The 
finest statue in the last Pans Exhibition was one of a dying 
soldier He still giasps the broken swoid, he still confronts in 
the spirit those implacable enemies, whom his nerveless arm 
and peiishmg body can no longei struggle against m the flesh 
Upon ^i^p^destal of this statue these memorable words are 
insfijurod, ''Gloiia Victis ’ Actuated by feelings akin to those of 
the French sculptor, the greatest among Scotchmen has shed a 
patl\gtic light upon the luins of a teirible national disastei 

XXXV 1071-81 View not that coifse mistrustfully 
“The Scots w^ere much disposed to dispute the fact that 
James IV had fallen on Flodden Field Some said he had 
retiied fiom the kingdom, and made a plgrtmage to Jeru* 
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Salem Otheis preten'ied lliat in the tviiliglit, when the fight 
was nigh ended, foiii tall hoibcmen came into the field, having 
each a bunch of stiavA^T’Pn the point of then speais, as a token 
foi them to know'- each ^^ther They said these men mounted 
the king on a dun hackney, and that he was seen to ciobs the 
Iweed w'lth them at nightfall Nobody pretended to say what 
they did with him, but tt was beluvcd he was ffiuulend in 
JJome Cattle, and I lecollect, about foity years since, that 
theie w^as a lepoit that, m cleaning the diaw well of that 
ruinous foitiess, the woikmen found a skeleton wrapt m a bull’s 
hide, and having a belt of non lound the waist Theie was, 
howevei, no tiuth in this iiimour It was the absence of this 
belt of lion which the Scots founded upon to prove that the 
body of Janies could not have fallen into the hands of the 
English, since they either had not that token to show, or did 
not pioduce it Cut all these aie idle fables The repo its 
aie contiary to common-sense Lord Home was the chambeilain 
of James IV, and high m his confidence He had nothing 
whatevei to gain by the king’s death The consequence of 
Jimes’s death pioved, m fact, to be the eail’s min 
It seems true that the king usually woie the belt of iron in 
token ol his repentance foi his father’s death, and the shaie 
he had in it But it is not unlikely that he w'ould lay aside 
such a cumbrous aiticle of penance m a day of battle, oi 
the English, wdien they despoiled his peison, may have tin own 
It aside as of no value The body which the English affiim to 
have been that of James was found on the field by Loul Dacie, 
and carried by him to Beiwick, and presented to Siiiiey Both 
of these lords knew James’s peison too well to be nnstal cn 
The body was also acknowledged by his two favourite attendants 
. who wept at beholding it ” — be T of a Giand i 186-7 
10S2-4 And wdhn death frmcUncJdd “No one failed 

him,” says Randolph Muriay, who bi ought the news of the 
gieat defeat to Edinbuigh 

“ He IS keeping 

Royal state and semblance still , 

Knight and noble he aiound him, 

Cold on Flodden’s fatal lull 

As the wolves in wmtei ciicle 
Round the leaguer on the heath, 

So the greedy foe glared upwaid, 

Panting still for blood and death 
But a rampart rose before them, 

Which the boldest daied not scale 
Eveiy stone a Scottish body. 

Every step a coipse in mail ’ 
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A ltd k/iind 7 t lay our momuk 
Clenching still his dti" ei id siooi d 
By Ins «^lde Monliose and ^Ihole, 

At his feet a southern " 

— A'V fouN, Emnbitioh afLi Fiodilen 

10S5 You bhilic ni§hl SeeV vii et Stij 

XXXVI 1095--S IVAen fanatic Biook the fair cathtdiai 
stoufid . “ I he stoim of Lichfield Cithedial, which hit I 

been garnsoned on the pait of the king, took place in the gieat 
Civil Wai Loid Biook, who with Sir John Gill commanded 
the assailants, was shot with a musket-ball thioiigh the vi'soi of 
his helmet The loyalists lemaiked that he was killed by a 
shof fired fiom St Chad’s Catheilial, and upon St Chad’s day, 
and leceived his death wound in the veiy eye with which, 
he had said, he hoped to see the rum of all the cathcdials in 
England The magnificent church 111 question suffeied cruelly 
upon this and other occasions, the piincipal spue being ruined 
by the fire of the besiegeis ” — Sc n 

1097 St Chad^ or Ceadda, was at one time a monk at Holy 
Island T{e was the fifth bishop of the Meicians (669-72), but 
the hist whose see was fixed at Lichheld 

109S Gneidonmeei ‘Fitting re waid ’ [Gu&don^Ol) 

1099 Eist ‘Foimerly’ (Gi V) 

1100 Coiuhant (a heialdic teim See Conchy Gl. I ) ^ Lying 
dcTton with the head raised ’ 

1102 Scutcheon ‘Shield’ Cf I xi 152, n (GI I) 

1 1 10- 1 1 Oneof tho^e fouers, whom flaintwe lay Scott 
heie refeis to the ballad of The Floiotn of the I-oiat, which 
desci ibes the desolation of Scotland after Floddeii The following 
aie three of its six stanzas — 

“ I ’ve heaid them lilting, at the ewe-imlkmg, 

Lasses a’ lilting, before dawn of day , 

But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning , 

The flowers of the forest m e d wede arme 

“JBo^and wae for the oidei, sent our lads to the Boidei ^ 
^Tiic English, for ance, by guile w^an tlie day 
The ilowers of the foiest, that fought aye the foiemost, 

1 he prime of oui land, aie cauld in the clay 

“ A\e 11 heai nac maei lilting, at the eue-milking, 

Women and banns aie headless and wae 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning — 

The ^lov^elS of the foiest aie a’ wade awae ” 

— Mmst p. S3-4, 
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N B ( 1 ) Lines l and 4 of the above are really ancient The 
rest IS modem, and was wiitten by a Scotlish lady m happy 
imitation of the mannej| of the ancient minslrels 

(11) The Et^^ck Foiest (1 iioS) or Selkiikshire, 

“the inhabitants of which suffered a distinguished share m the 
calamities accompanying the fatal battle of Flodden (Foi 
Ettiick Foiest, see Introd Ep II 1-2 1 ) 

( 111 ) Wede away (1 1 1 1 1 ) = * weeded out ’ — Sc 

XXX VII 1138 With thy heart commnne . See Psalm 

4 “ Stand m awe, and sin not , commune nnih^^^ &c 

N B Commune^ fiom Lat ‘commiinicaie ’ 

XXXVIII 1 147 Dull elf ‘ Dull fellow, ’ ‘ simpleton,’ ^oaf ’ 
NB The woid ‘oaf’ is merely a Scand form of ‘elf’ 
(G 1 III) 

1155 Holhnshed or Hall English chronicleis, who lived in 
the sixteenth century, used by Shakspeie in writing his historical 
plays 

N B An extract from Hall’s account of the battle of Flodden 
IS given at st xxix 886, n 

1157 Hts faith, te his good faith, his innocence of the 
treason Marmion accused him of 

1159-60 Charged hts shield with beanm^s %von , , t e 

in the same way that Surrey did, who received from his king, 
when he returned from France, “an augmentation of his arms , 
viz , to bear on the bend the upper part of a red lion, depicted 
in the same manner as the aims of Scotland, pierced thiough 
the mouth with an arrow ” 

L * Envoy, “A sort of postscript sent with poetical composi- 
tions, and serving either to recommend them to the attention of 
some particular person, or to enforce what we call the moral of 
them ”—Tyr WHITT 

1178 ‘listened ’ (See List^ iii , G 1 I) Pede, from 

A S, idd, ‘advice,’ ‘opinion ’ 
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bartizan. Of the same origin as brattice, ‘ wooden planhs to 
support a wall or loof,’ fiom O F butesche, ‘a small wooden 
outwork,’ &c , probably from Geim brett, ‘a board,’ ‘ plank ’ 

basnet (or basemt), ‘a light helmet,’ fiom 0 F bacinct, so 
calle^ because formed like a small basin , dimin of 0 F bacin, 
^a basin,’ a woid of Celtic origin, meaning ‘a hollow ’ 

bastion, through F , fiom Ital bast ire, connected with O F 
bastir (Mod F bdti / ), ‘ to build ’ (See BatiLd, G1 I ) 

blench, ‘to stait back,’ ‘flinch,’ der through M E blench 
‘to turn aside,’ from AS blencan, ‘to deceive’ ND It 
oiiginally meant ‘to make to bhnk' (just as drench means ‘to 
make to dunk’), hence ‘ to impose upon, ’ ‘to deceive,’ but it 
was often confused with hbnk, as if it meant ‘to wink,’ and 
hence ‘ to flinch ’ 

breviary, dei through F. from Lat brevis, ‘short.’ Cf 
brief 

bulwark, ‘a rampart,’ from Scand hul, ‘astern,’ ‘stump,’ 
‘log of a tree,’ and vcsrk, ‘work’ Bulwark theiefore-^cA^- 
ivork, le (lit ) foiL made of the stumps of felled trees ’ 

cognizance, der through O F connoissance, fiom Lat 
cognosccu, ‘ to know ’ N B A ^ was again inserted m the word 
at a later time, to make it agiee more closely with the Latin 

coign, thiough F, from Lat cuneus, ‘a wedge’ It is the 
same woid as coin^ ‘stamped money,’ so called because stamped 
by means of a wedge 

gauntlet, ‘ an iron glove,’ from 0 F gant el et, dimin of 
O ‘ a glove ’ A woid of Scand, origin 

guerdon, ‘a rewaid,’ dei thiongh OF from Low Lat 
•hJideraonum, a hybrid made up of OHG widti (=]\Iod G 
mieHer), ‘against,’ ‘backagam,’ and Lat dojiiwi, ‘a gift.’ 

leaguer, ‘a camp,’ espeaally of a besieging army, from a 
Dutch word legci , ‘a bed,’ ‘camp,’ which = Eng lai7 Cf 
beleaguei, ‘to besiege ’ N B Leger is from a woid allied to 
Eng lay 
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jiiaiauder The verb nianuid is ftom Fi mafaiid, ‘a logue,’ 
‘v which is probably fiom O h mmir^ ‘to sUay,* 
‘vvnntlLr/ with siihi\ -md, c\picssing the agent 

iiiitie, clci thiough'^F and Lit fiom Gk /iirpa, * a belt,’ 
‘head band,’ ^ fillet,’ winch is pcihap's allied to ^tros, ‘a thread * 

mullet, fiom O F mohiU', ‘the lowel of a spur,’ dci fiom 
III mold, ‘a mill ’ N B hiom meming ‘the wheel of a 
avalei-inill,’ the woul came to mean any wheel, including the 
little wheel oi ‘lowel’ of a spin 

paladin propeily denotes a knight of a palace or royal 
lioeisehuld, dei thiough F and Ital from Lat palalimts 

parapet, thiough F fiom Ital paia-pdto^ wheie paia^dlj^x 
‘to adoin, ‘piotect,’ pcdo = Lat puli/s, ‘the biftast ’ 
I Juice pwapd means ht ‘a piotection foi the breast,’ hence ‘a 
wall breast high ’ 

postern, dei thioiigh OF pod^nuj poduL^ from late Lat 
pc\U]u lily ‘a small back-door,’ fiom podous^ ‘behind ’ 

roequet, commonly spelt roilut^ ‘a kind of suiplice worn hy 
bishops,’ del thiough F fiom O II G ^och^ hioJi, *a coal,’ 
* frock ’ 

rowel, tier thiough F wiiiIL, fiom Low Lat ^oUllct^ *a 
little wdie el,’ dimm of }ota^ ‘awheel ’ 

seiried, ‘crowded,’ ‘picssccl togethei,’ dcr thiough F. %}m^ 

‘ to picss togethei,’ ‘lock,’ and Low Lat ‘to bolt,* fiom 

I^at ‘ to join or bind togethei ’ 

stint, from M E stinttn^ geiieially tians , ‘ to cause to cease,’ 
liutalso iiitians , ‘to ]>ause ,’ fiom h. b sivnfxn, a causal verb, 
binieil by vowel change fiom A b adj stunt, meaning ‘short 
of wit,’ ‘dull,’ ‘stupid ’ 

varict, fiom OF vat Id (oldci spelling vasld), ‘a groom,* 
also ‘a stiipling,’ ‘a youth’ VadU is i^yc vassal it, dinnn of 
0, ¥ va'xsal (of Celtic ougin) 

vavvard, vanguard Van^y^uard is der fiom O X' avant 
wteulcf latci avanl'i^aidt, ‘tlie vangnaid of '’n w^ere 

rtt £i//^=Lo\v Lat ah anL, ‘befoic’ NB I 
~7'LUiiimi'ii , qttaui being merely the Teut hi a 

foiiiu Cf 
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